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TULLINGTON HALL; 
A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


By I’, M, Hormzs, Autnor or Fairn’s Faruer, {c. 


CHAPTER I. 
~‘Souau !’’ howled the wind, and at the sound the trees rattled their 
gaunt leafless arms, and the clouds scudded across the sky, ever and anon 


permitting the pale moon to show herself. 





Jt was a wild, weird, eerie night; it seemed as if everything out of 
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doors was whispering of strange, fearful, ghostly things; and the Wind-. 
Spirit was exultant, now roaring down chimneys and rattling windows,. 
anon moaning among the trees until they seemed to quiver and sigh 
with fear. 

In few places throughout the length and breadth of this ‘ Merrie 
England ”’ of ours was this more the case than at Tullington Hall, the 
ancestral seat of Sir Ralph Tullington, Bart. But then it seemed as 
though the old place was built for the very purpose of entertaining 
everything that was “ uncanny.”’ It was a large rambling old house, once 
“The Manor,” but now more often known as “The Big House,’’ or 
“Sir Ralph’s.” It was looked upon with solemn suspicion and fear, 
almost amounting to dread, by the simple villagers, especially when it 
was rumoured along the country side that strange sounds were to be 
heard and strange sights to be seen in its neighbourhood; no children’s 
silvery laugh now rang through its ancient halls, but the hoarse croak 
of a raven, or the “Tu whoo” of an owl, might be heard in harmony 
with the general gloom. It was as though the place was always 
frowning, and a heavy melancholy brooded over it. Oh! how the 
winter wind loved to rush down the old wide chimney of Sir Ralph’s 
library, and chase the smoke round the dark oaken wainscot, and if the 
door was open, to slam it with such violence as to make the old man 
mutter a deep curse upon its strength. It was enjoying itself bravely 
to-night in this fashion, nearly frightening the superstitious servants 
out of their wits. IJ said servants, but an ancient lady as nousekeeper, 
with her husband, and a young girl and stable hoy constituted the 
establishment. They were all now congregated round a small fire in 
the kitchen, wishing it were time to go to bed. The winter evening had 
different effects on the two other inmates of the house—Sir Ralph and 
his daughter Eda. The latter was a thorough Eneli:h girl, with laughing 
blue eyes, and bright wavy golden hair, which ir the lovely summer 
days she loved to entwine with clematis. She was the good angel of the 
village; many a poor fever-stricken peasant blessed her as he lay on his 
couch of suffering—blessed her, not cnly for the cooling fruit or othe: 
creature comforts she brought, but also tor the kid, sympathising words 
she spoke, pointing them from this life of weariness and woe, to the 
realms of immortality and happiness above. But, although she has 
often comforted others, she now needs comfort herself. See how she is 
amusing herself this dull cold evening. Crouching down on the hearth- 
rug before the fire in her own room, her head resting on the easy chair, 
her blue eyes dreamily fixed on the fire, mooding and brooding over her 
hard fate—for she loves, and her lover is debarred the house. A Skye. 
terrier is dozing in the warmth at her feet; the dim firelight is throwing 
flickering shadows over floor, and old bookcase, and faded crimson 
curtains, which last, like all the rest of the house, was heavy and gloomy. 

Presently the deep silence was broken by the half-murmured words 
of the fair young girl, spoken as if she were thinking aloud. ‘‘Oh, how 
1 wish poor Lizzie were here! Poor, poor Lizzie! And if my fate should 
be as hard as hers!”’ She sighed deeply, and the soft blue eyes were 
suffused with tears. Again she spoke; ‘ Dear Frank, how I love him! 
good, patient, noble l’rank !””—here the blue eyes sparkled through the 
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tears—‘‘ He won’t be out to-night, surely ; the wind is so dreadful and 
the rain ; perhaps he has to go to some patient through all this weather,” 
and with a pretty shrug of her shoulders she poked the fire vieiously— 
on the top, as all ladies do—as if she would have liked to have driven 
away all such disagreeable things as the unpropitious weather. But the 
wind still whistled and moaned around the old place, as if perturbed 
spirits were nearing the earth, their remembrance of evil deeds wringing 
from them cries of remorse and anguish. 

No such thoughts troubled the innocent mind of Eda; that was 
absorbed with the one idea—would Frank keep—be able to keep—his 
appointment. She hoped he would; and then the thought of the terrible 
night made her hope he would not. Atall events she determined to go 
to the place of meeting. 

Presently the old clock that stood on the stairs chimed out ten o’clock ; 
this raised a small debate in her mind—* Shall I go to papa? yes, 
perhaps I’d better, or he may suspect something,” and so brushing away 
the one or two tear drops that still rested on her blooming cheeks, 
she tripped lightly down the old oak stairs, and entered her father’s 
library. 

She found him, sitting moodily, before the fire, gazing at it asif it were 
a burning picture of his past life, and he wished to turn his eyes 
away and could not. 

Sough! howled the wind down the chimney, and the smoke came 
puffing out into his face. He rose with a start, giving vent to 
a fearful oath at which his daughter shuddered and exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
dear father, don’t! pray don’t!’’ Then, after a pause, she added 
quietly, “ It is a fearful night,’’ thinking more of her beloved than of 
father’s inconvenietice. ‘ Itis just sucha night as when—” “And it 
is just two years ago to-night, too—” Sir Ralph interrupted her with 
another oath. ‘‘ Eda, do not speak to me about that again or,”—he added 
excitedly, “about anything that has passed before this date. I cannot 
bear it; I won’t have it. Why do I think of such things to-night so 
much ? Everything reminds me of them. There, leave me now. Let no 
one disturb me. Good night.’’ And he kissed her—yes, the hardened 
old man, whose lips were profaned by many an oath, whose mind was 
full of vice and iniquity, kissed his sole remaining daughter, and loved 
her—after his fashion. How strangely are the good and bad mingled 
in this great world of ours. If we could know all, or only a part of the 
past and inner life of our associates, how different would be our thoughts 
of them. The good and bad, the tares and wheat mingle till the last 
day, and no one knows the extent of the good or bad influence which 
is exerted by us all on each other. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eda gave her father’s directions to the servants, sent them to bed, 
then retired to her former position, and waited patiently for twelve 
oclock. Sir Ralph, supposing that she had followed the servants to rest, 
still continued to gaze into the fire, absorbed in his own gloomy 
reflections, 
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He thought of his lost daughter, his dead wife, his debts, his dis- 
honour, his bad past life, until his brain grew almost dizzy with 
his numerous troubles, which had all more or less been brought on by 
himself. Ah, there was the sting which embittered all the rest. 

While he is thus engaged, while Eda is waiting with beating heart 
for the hour “ when churchyards yawn” (she was reading or trying to 
read the part of ‘‘ Hamlet” where that phrase occurs to kill time) ; 
while the four retainers are snoring loudly, and the rats and wind are 
doing their best to keep up the Hall’s evil reputation, we will take a slight 
glance at its past history and that of its inmates. 

About twenty-five years since, old Sir Ralph, Eva's grandfather, died, 
and left his son master of Tullington Hall, £6,000 per annum, and a 
somewhat bad name, which last was the Tullington’s usual heritage— 
it ran in the blood.” At that time the present Sir Ralph’s sister was 
away in Belgium, having married the Count de Bourreux, a small foreign 
nobleman, 

Old Sir Ralph had come by his death in this wise. He was returning 
home from a neighbouring squire’s house, where there had been high 
carouse (and report says that he was more than slightly inebriated, and 
in this case it is probable that report may be true), when he was ‘‘ run 
over” by the doctor’s gig. How it came about that he was walking 
never was known. Report says again, with some probability of truth, 
that he first tumbled from his own horse and then staggered helplessly 
about the high road for some time before he was knocked down by the 
doctor’s vehicle. This was the version generally believed by the vil- 
lagers, but the present Sir Ralph attributed the fatal accident to the 
doctor’s bad driving. 

Notwithstanding all the care bestowed on him, the old man’s con- 
stitution, ruined by dissipation and excesses, gave way, and when he was 
gone his son in his turn plunged into a wild course of vice and dis- 
sipation, whilst he always nourished an unjust hatred of the doctor. 

It has been said ‘‘ The whirligig of Time brings its revenges,” and Sir 
Ralph is experiencing the truth of that now. He would gladly erase 
from his recollection, if he could, the ugly tale of his courtship and 
marriage; the fair promises made to the young girl whom he led to the 
altar, now all broken. She was an opera singer, by far too talented and 
refined for his coarse nature—made sensuous and brutal by dissipation 
and excess. ‘The thoughts of his bad treatment to her tortured him 
now, for remorse is one of the most grievous punishments that man can 
endure, and his wife was amply avenged in the poignant anguish which 
he now suffered for the wrong he had done, not only to her, but also to 
others. He had loved her with a cold sensuous love, which soon turned 
to hatred, as evil creatures hate those whose actions and life testify 
against their wrong doings. Insult and neglect soon did their work 
against her gentle meek nature, and after four years of refined conjugal 
misery, she died. She was like the tender creeping plant, that if it is 
allowed and helped, will grow stronger and stronger, entwining itself 
around the stout tree to which it looks for protection; but if it is 
repeatedly neglected and trampled under foot, soon withers away—and 
so Lady Tullington withered away. 

(To be cont fined.) 
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LIFE 1S ONWARD. 


‘¢ Life is onward—use it Life is onward—try it 
With a forward aim ; Ere the day is lost, 
Toil is heavenly, choose if, | It hath virtue—buy it, 

And its warfare claim. | At whatever cost, 
Look not to another If the world should offer 
To perform your will ; : Every precious gem, 
Let not your brother | Look not at the scoffer, 
Keep your warm hand still. Change it not for them. 
Life is onward—never Life is onward—heed it 





In each varied dress ; 


Look upon the past ; 
Your own art can speed it 


It would hold you ever 


In its clutches past. } On to happiness. 
Now is your dominion, | His bright pinion o’er you, 
Weave it as you please; Time waves not in vain, 
Bind not the soul’s passion | If hope chants before you 
To a bed of ease. | Her prophetic strain.” 


PRACTICAL PAPERS NO. 1-THE BLESSING OF LABOUR. 


By Geo, Norris WILLOMATT. 


Workina Mren,—Your birthright is to labour. Sometimes we hear 
men speak of the curse of labour; but I would rather speak of the 
blessing of labour; for there is a blessing init. It was not altogether 
pronounced as a curse when God said ‘“ By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread.” It is a much greater curse to have no work to do. 
After all, as it has been said, ‘‘ No work is the hardest work.” 

You may lead a laborious and an industrious life, yet withal may 
have to put up with long hours, hard toil, perhaps insufficient food, and 
eoarse clothing; yet you know that so long as these are inseparable 
from your condition, and are not the fruit of your own indolence or 
folly, these very things will be in a sense transfigured, made radiant 
with the light of heaven, and will be numbered with the “ al) things 
that work together for good.” There is a poverty that takes higher 
rank than nobility. Many of the poorest, hard-working sons of toil are 
God’s truest nobility; while many of the earth’s nobility are in the 
utmost sense poor. 

There is one thought that should crown the term ‘‘a working man,” 
with great dignity. For nearly half his lifetime on earth, the divine 
Saviour of the world had no better lot. For many a year the morning 
sun found Him toiling in the workshop of Nazareth ; fashioning, most 
likely, tables, and chairs, and ladders, and ploughs, for the wild, rough 
Nazarenes ; often weary, often worried, and often, doubtless, confronted 
with the question whether this was fit work for one who had come to 
save the world; and whether it was desirable that so many years ol 
vigour should be consumed in so humble toil. But in this case, every 
rising fecling of this kind would be silenced by the thought that such 
was the appointment of Him, whose will, He, as a man, had bound 
Himself to acquiesce in, and whose work He had undertaken to do. The 
example of Christ will often present itself to the Christian workman as 
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& motive of commanding power. A French workman, who was guillo- 
tined in Paris in the reign of terror, is said to have boasted on the 
seaifold that Jesus Christ belonged to the same fraternity as he. The 
excited and half-frantic democrat had caught a distorted glimpse of the 
great truth which in its clearness and beauty can never be far from the 
view of the Christian workman; that the King of Glory, when He came 


to earth to suffer for our sins, did at the same time as a brother- labourer, 
share our burdens, and endure our toils. 


“* Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks s fly to and fro; 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow, 
Oh! while ve feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long dav through, 
Remember it is harder still 
‘Tio have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labour, al] who strive, 
Ye wieid a lofty powe> ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour ! 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower 
Oh! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true ; 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have'no work to do.” 


AN OLD MAN’S COMPLAINTS. 

A story is told of an old man, who lived long ago. Forcible was the 
way in which he spoke of ihe strugeie he had to carry on. A friend 
asked him the cause of his complaints, since in the evening he so often 
complained of great weariness and pain, 

‘Alas! I have every day so much to do. I have two falcons to 
tame, two hares to keep from running away, two hawks to manage, a 
serpent to confine, a lion to chain, and a sick man to tend.” 


“Why, this is ali nonsense; no one has all these things to do at 
once.” 

‘Indeed, it is as [ have said. The two falcons are my two eyes, 
which I must diligently guard lest something should please them which 
may be hurtful to. my Plewtg the two hares are my feet, which I 

must hold back lest they should run after evil objects, and walk in the 
ways of sin; the two. hawks are my two hands, which | must train and 
keep to work, in order to be able to provide for my brethren who are in 
need ; the serpent is my tongue, which I must always keep in with a 
bridle, lest it should speak any thing unseemly ; the lion is my heart, 
with which I have to maintain a continual fight, in order that vanity 
and pride may not fill it, but that the grace of God may dwell and 
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work there; the sick man is my own body, which is ever needing my 


watchfulness and care. 


All this daily wears out my strength.” 


The friend listened in wonder, and then said: “ Dear brother, if all 
men laboured and struggled after this manner, the times would be 
better, and more according to the will of God.” 


eee 








JOHN GARNET’S HAPPY NEW YEAR, 


¢¢ John Garnet sat by the fire, with | 
his eyes bent down upon it, thinking. | 


The curtains were drawn and the 


was not. He had just heard outside 
the window one passer-by shout out 
to another, “ A Hanpy 
and he couldn’t get rid of the sound. 
He didn’t know what it meant, he 
thought, angrily—how should he? 
No one ever said it to him—no one 
cared whether he was happy or sad. 

He shifted his chair uneasily, for it 
seemed to him that a voice answered 
him—a voice coming out of the dis- 
tance—an echo of something heard 
long ago and half forgotten: ‘*To be 
wise is to be merry in season, and to 
be good is to be happy.” 

‘‘ Happy!” said the old man, with 
his chin in his hands: “I don’t know 
what that means, either, if there is 
any meaning in it.” 

Yet time was when you were happy, 


and merry, too, John Garnet. You | 
were not so rich then as you are now; | 


but what good is your money to you? 
And John might have answered, 
‘‘ None,” but that he stuck doggedly 
to the maxims with which he had 
hedged round these Jater years of his 
life. 

‘‘ Tt is mine,” said he; ‘‘it is power. 
I have no friends; they are all false, 
or dead, or changed; but my money 
remains, and I take care of it.” 

Here the sound of children’s voices 
broke en his ear, and he raised his 
head to listen. They were singing a 
New Year’s carol, 

“Stuff!” said John Garnet, im- 
patiently; and he got up 
seat with the idea of sending them 
away, but then he knew that they 
were singing at the next house, not at 


_ he tried to make 
lamp was lighted, and he ought to | 


have been snug and happy, but he | 





from his | 








doing that, he thought; he was too 
well known. And the smile, which 
grim and mocking, 
had a strange, bitter sadness about it, 
in spite of him. It was very odd, but 


| he couldn’t help listening to the voices 
| outside—couldn’t help pondering te 
New Year!” | himself over the words that bore the 


| Message of 
_ Presently he crossed the room and 


good-will and peace. 


went out into the hall. Then he 


_ opened the street door, and all the 
| while if seemed to him as if some one 
_ else were doing these unusual things, 


and he was only looking on. 
His open door let out a yellow gleam 
on the snowy street, and he saw that 


_ the children had finished their carol, 
and were coming toward him. Again 
_he thought, bitterly, *‘They won’t 
_ sing at my door; not one of them will 
| wish me a Happy New Year.” And 
_ the look which he cast on each childish 


face had something in it of wistfulness 
—a sort of half-piteous, half-self- 
scornful longing that one of them at 
least would give him this wish. But 
they only stopped talking, and stared 
at him. ‘‘ Come,” said John, with his 
hand in his pocket, ‘*a penny for the 
man that can tell me what a Happy 
New Year means.” 

One of them grinned, and sung out 
lustily: ‘*A pocket full of money, 
and a cellar full of beer.” 

John looked at them all, and 
groaned. 

‘* A pocket full of money, eh? So 


| that’s a Happy New Year. Then all 


I can say is that it is a mistake, and 
wants improving, Here, take your 
pence; there’s one for each.” 

Perhaps he expected a burst uf 
cheering to follow such unsual liber- 
ality, but if so he didn’t get it. The 


children were quite silent, examining 
his door. There was no fear of their ' 


the coins suspiciously ; and one went 
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so far as to suggest “* buttons,” but he | 


was hissed down, for the haif-pence 
were real and very bright. 

As they trooped off, John Garnet 
felt that each footmark in the snow 
oppressed and saddened him. It was 
a little hard, when he had been ready 
with his gift, that they had no thanks, 
no genial response for him, nothing 
but wonder. When he turned to go 
indoors, he saw that one of them had 
stayed behind, and was sitting con- 
tentedly on the stone-step, examining 
his penny in the yellow light. He 
was a small child, a fair-haired, pale- 





faced little fellow, with black rings | 


under his eyes, and clothes that, 
though they were neat, might have 
been warmer and more abundant, 

“© Well,” said John, stooping toward 
him, “ what do you say for it?” 

“TI wish you a very Happy New 
Year,” 

The lad looked up smilingly as he 
said if, and something stopped the 
backward step which John Garnet 
had been about to take into the house. 
A sudden pain it was; he had never 
felt anything like it before. It stung 
him, half from the wistful eyes of the 
boy which were so like other eyes 
coming out of the past to reproach 
him, and half from the sentence he 
had heard at last addressed to himself. 

‘‘Come in and warm yourself,” he 
said, putting out his hand. 

The child looked at the ruddy gleam 
inside, at the snowy street, then at 
the penny, and from that to the old 
man with a sudden mistrust. 

‘“ You won't take it from me?” he 
said. 

Young as he was, the boy might 
have seen some sign of that sharp 
pain which came again to John’s 
heart; for his small, cold fingers 
coiled up round the lonely man’s hand 
at once, and in another moment he 
was seated, a tiny atom, in the big 
easy-chair of the so-called miser, 
stretching out those same cold fingers 
toward the fire, and staring into it 
with solemn eyes. They did not speak 
to each other, this oddly-assorted pair ; 
but presently the child, drowsy with 
the sudden change into the warm 
firelight, drooped his head and let if 
fall on the arm of the chair; and 


| have to count? 


then John, shading his eyes with his. 
hands, sat watching him. 

‘“So like!” muttered the old man, 
softly ; ‘“*so very, very like !” 

All the room behind the boy’s chair 
seemed to grow full of ghostly eyes 
that looked at John Garnet in mute 
reproach out of a past, the memory of 
which he had tried to kill, but could 
not. 

Why was he alone? Whose fault 
was it that he sat there solitary, with 
no interest in life, counting the joyless 
days indeed as they passed behind 
him, but only to wonder with a dreary 
wonder how many more he should 
And what were all 


- these shadows in the room with him 
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to-night, haunting the New Year’s 
hearth which no hope or promisc 
brightened ? 

‘‘Pale ghosts,’’ said John, ‘all of 
them,” 

Rut he made no effort to banish 
them. There was that at his heart 
which made him court the presence of 
these faces, once so familiar to him, 
and the voiceless words that seemed 
to be always on their lips. ‘ We 
were your friends once, that is true. 
We have gathered round your hearth 
at many a Christmas-tide and New 
Year, Whose fault is it that we de 
sonolonger? You know. You did 
a cruel deed, and the consciousness of 
it spread like ice through your veins, 
and chilled them. You would have 
done worse than you did; it was not 
will that failed—only power. Because 
you thrust away your son with a curse 
for his manly truth and honor; and. 
because you knew that you were 
mean and base, and that we should 
know it, too, you hated us. You shut 


| yourself, in your obstinate pride—the 


worship of gold, was it ?—away hence- 
forth from all who had known and 
believed you different. You closed 
your heart to all kindly influences—. 
to all pity and charity and human 
affection. So shall the Christmas and 
New Year’s hearth be cold and mirth- 
less for you. So shall the holy timc 


that brings to men the shadow of a 
creat peace on earth speak only to you 
of a gnawing unrest and discontent, 
So shall you die unpitied and alone.” 
The hand over the old man’s eye: 
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trembled, and his lips moved, but no | 


sound came from them. Was italla 
dream, or why did they taunt him 
thus, these voices out of a world 
which was so far away, and yet so 
strangely near to-night ? 

‘He was my own son!’ So spoke 
the stubborn man’s heart, pleading 
against itself, ‘‘ He had no right to 
disobey me. I had gathered riches 
for his sake; but they, too, were mine 
—not his. 
bade him choose between me and the 
girl whom I had been cheated into 
believing an heiress—and he chose. 
That was his own doing, When the 
smash came, and I knew that she 
would be penniless, I knew also that 
she would give him back his promise. 
If he chose to disobey me, he did it 
with his eyes open, and I was right to 
cast him off; and—he is dead !” 


A strange awe and dismay seized | 


him at the word. It seemed as if all 
the phantom voices had joined together 


Y 


A sound from the easy-chair roused 
him suddenly. It was only that the 


| little carol-singer coughed in his sleep 


—a short, painful cough, like one that 
used to stab him with terror years 
ago. It made the old man lean for- 


_ ward with a quick, startled eagerness, 
_ to look again at the face, which was 
| thinner than ever in its repose, 


I did him no wrong. I[ 


‘* So like !” he said again ; ‘* so very 
like !” 
He bent down and touched the 


_ boy’s cheek gently and stroked his 


| hair. 


By and by he raised him softly 
and held him in his arms. The 
muscles about the old man’s mouth 
began to work, and a wonderful soft- 
ening stole over the rugged features. 


_ It seemed as if the very feel of the 


small burden upon his breast brought 


- back the warmth which had left it 
long ago, and made almost a child 


to whisper it through the room—as if | 
he had hardly realized its meaning © 


until now. 


‘* Dead—in a far-off land, and in | 


poverty! What have you done with 


the letter that the poor lad wrote to © 


you on his death-bed? Where is the 
wife whom he committed so piteously 
to your charge? Was it her fault 
that he kept his plighted faith when 
you would have had him break it? 
When you thought she would be rich 
you joined their hands; when you 
knew that she was poor you would 
have parted them. Because you could 
not do that, you cast them out upon 
the world a helpless pair, for both had 
been reared in luxury You might 
have heard from time to time of their 
struggles, but you would not; you 
might have known—you did know— 
of the manful battle your son was 


— 





fighting with the world, but you shut | 


your ears. Where are the little ones 
he left behind when that battle was 
over? You might hear him speaking 
to you through them if you would ; 


but he is dead, and you cannot bring © 


back the past. That 


part of your | 


punishment is hard to bear, though © 
your icy front is unmoved before | 


men. 


again of him. 

‘Your name,” he said, gently, 
when the lad woke up in wonder and 
a little fear. ‘ What do they call 
you:” 

‘* My name is Anthony,” he replied, 
‘“‘ but they call me Tony.” 

‘© Tony what ?—Garnet?” he asked. 

‘¢ Yes,’ said the boy. ‘ But you 
hold me too tight. Let me go; my 
mother will miss me and be fright- 
ened.” 

The old man’s voice was strangely 
tremulous as he said, rising up from 
his seat: ‘* Yes, yes, we will go, both 
of us. And you will show me where 
your mother lives. Come!” 

When they passed out into the 
lighted street, it seemed to John 
Garnet as if a weight of dull years 
had been lifted away from his heart. 
The very houses wore a new look, and 
the flickering lamps threw down hope- 
ful gleams across his path. His small 
guide, stopping at the half-open door 
of a poor cottage, looked up at him 
curiously ; but John stood back in the 
shade, that he might see and be him- 
self unseen. 

A few moments more, and John 
Garnet was standing in the ruddy 
glow of the cottage fire, his head bent 
dewn and his lips trembling; for the 
sight of a fair girlish face which he 
remembered well, and the cap of 
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widowhood that shaded it, had touched 
him sorely. 

Stretching out one hand to her, he 
said, with an earnestness that had 
something piteous in it: ‘* Forgive 
me, for I have suffered. I cannot 
bring the dead to life, but I can cherish 
those whom he held dear, if they will 
let me. Come home with me, my 
daughter; come and make it home 
indeed, for his sake, for | am very 
lonely. 

From her he turned to the boy, 
who was still beside him, looking on 
with wondering eyes. 

‘What was that 


step?” he asked. 
forgotten Pr” 

‘<No,” replied the boy. 

‘Say it again, laddie, will you ?” 
pleaded the old man. ‘‘ Will you say 
it again and wish that I may have 
it °” 

The boy looked from one to the 
other wistfully, and some dim idea 
that this stranger meant to be good to 
them lighted up his face ashe repeated: 
‘© A Happy New Year.” 

‘A Happy New Year to every- 
body !” 

John Garnet wished it with all his 
thankful heart as he sat in the host’s 
place at his table, and opposite to him 
there was a fair face in a widow’s cap. 
It is true that this face bore marks of 
trouble, but it was brighter than 
when he had seen it on the cottage 
hearth, for her load of care for the 
future was takenaway. John Garnet 
glanced at her as he rose up and stood 
looking along the well-filled table. 
There was a wonderful difference in 
him. Even the carol-singers, if they 
had seen him, would have hesitated to 
assert that he was the same John 
Garnet who had given them a penny 
each. And they were the faces of old 
friends that met him when he glanced 
over his guests, If in the past he had 





you said to me | 
just now when you sat on the door- 
‘‘You have not | 








' desolate. 
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been to blame (and he knew that he 
had), the chill wall of separation 
between them was broken down now. 
They had been very good to him— 
better than he deserved. 

John Garnet thought this, standing 
before them at the New Year’s festival 
to speak the words of welcome and 
gladness to them all. Trying to put 
some of this self-blame and repentance 
into words, he was conscious that a 
little buzz of voices rose up round him 
and smothered hisown. ‘Trying after 
that to speak of the lost son, of his 
own harshness and neglect, and his 
punishment, something made him 
hesitate and falter and break down. 

It was only the touch of small 
fingers curling up round his own; the 


| upward glance of two brown eyes, so 


like those other eyes which he might 
meet no more. 

John Garnet faltered a moment in 
his speech, and then lifted the child 
into a seat by his side, passing one 
arm round him. 

‘Through God’s mercy,” said he, 
‘¢T see hope and a brighter life before 
me—brighter in seeking the happiness 
of others which is the only true way 
to our own. I was alone and very 
I did sorrow for my son, 
but it was with a barren and selfish 
grief that refused good-will to those 
whom he had left sorrowful also. Now 
his wife is my daughter, the mistress 
of my house, and his children are 
mine, too. It is more than I deserve. 

‘¢Qld friends—true-hearted, as I 
knew you were—I estranged myself 
from you in my bitterness of heart 
and the stubborn pride that would 
not brook reproach. You have for- 
given me and gathered round me 
again. Bear witness for me, all of 
you, that I humble myself and am 
thankful. With all my heart I thank 
you, and bid you welcome to the 
home that is no longer desolate. And 
so to you all here, and to all the 
world, A Harpy New YEAR!” 


CIvILITy.— When old Mr. Zechariah Fox, the great merchant of Liverpool, 
was asked by what means he contrived to realize so large a fortune as he 
possessed, his reply was, ‘‘ Friend, by one article alone, in which thou may’st 
deal too, if thou pleasest—Givility.” 
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PROTECTIVE COLOURS OF ANIMALS. 


“*Wauat abundant food for thought is contained in the above phrase. 
Immediately the mind grasps.the idea that colour was bestowed upon 
animals by the All-wise Creator, not merely, as it were, by fancy or 
caprice, but in direct benevolence, giving them a better chance of 
lengthening their little lives. Proofs of this theory are so numerous as 
to seem well-nigh overwhelming. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of this fact may be found in 
the insect world. Here greys and browns and olives harmonise with 
lichens, and wood and stone, affording the creatures so coloured a 
good means of concealment. And yet some insects are exceedingly 
conspicuous, as witness the brilliant tints of many species of butter- 
flies. But this, so far from disproving the theory, tends, as we shall 
see, to confirm it. 

The Buff-tip moth so contracts its wings as to look exactly like a 
large piece of broken stick, the yellow patch at the extremity of the 
wings giving the appearance of the freshly broken end. The Lappet- 
moth, when at rest, so disposes its rich brown wings as to seem, both in 
shape and colour, like a dead leaf. In the case of other moths, we have 
those which settle among lichens and in the trunks of trees, being 
almost entirely concealed by the colours by which they are surrounded. 
Some, which strongly resemble bits of mortar, make stone walls their 
favourite resting-places. It has been noticed, also, that moths which 
are on the wing in autumn and winter partake of the prevailing hues of 
these seasons—autumnal moths are generally yellow and brown, like 


much of the foliage then visible, and many winter moths are of grey and 
silvery tints. 
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Gorgeous colours, however, as we have said, are no evidence of non- 
protection, These best harmonise with the bright and vivid hues of 
the leaves, the flowers and the sky. A familiar example of the hiding 
power of a conspicuous insect may be found in the orange-tip butterfly, 
which, though easily seen on the wing, is perfectly concealed when 
resting in the evening in its favourite position among the umbels of the 
wood-parsley. Its under surface is beautifully mottled with green and 
white, which strikingly assimilate with the green and white flower-heads 
of this plant. Much more wonderful, however, and perhaps the most 
wonderful of all imitative insects, is the leaf-butterfly of India. This 
is a rather large and handsome butterfly, of a deep bluish colour, with a 
broad orange band across the wings. It is thus sufficiently conspicuous ;. 
but it flies very quickly, and in a zig-zag manner, so as to be caught 
with great difficulty, It is when at rest that it requires protection, and 
this it obtains by its colour and markings on the under surface, and by 
its peculiar habits. ‘The upper wings have an acute lengthened apex, 
which is exactly the shape of the tip of the leaf of many tropical trees 
and shrubs; while the hind wings are produced into a short, narrow 
tail, which well represents the stalk of a leaf. Between these points 
runs a dark curved line, representing the mid-rib, and from this radiate 
a few oblique markings for the veins of the leaf. ‘The colour of the 
under side of the wings closely imitates that of dead leaves, but it varies 
almost infinitely through shades of bright yellow, reddish, ochre, brown 
and ashy, just as leaves vary in their different stages of drying and 
decay. Even more remarkable is the manner in which the diseases and 
decay of leaves are represented by powdered dots and blotches, often 
gathered into little groups, so as to imitate in a most marvellous way 
the various fungi which attack dying leaves. But to render the disguisc- 
effective, it is necessary that the insect should assume the position « of ». 
leaf, and this it does most perfectly, It always settles on an upright 
twig or branch, holding on by its forelegs, while its body, concealed. 
between the lower margin of the wings, rests against the stem, which. 
the extremity of the tail, representing the stalk, just touches. The head 
and antennee are concealed between the front margins of the wings, and 
thus nothing is seen at a little distance but what appears to be a dead 
leaf still attached to the branch. Yet further, the creature seems tc 
have an instinct which leads it to prefer to rest among dead or decaying 
leaves, which are often very persistent on bushes in the tropical forests : 
and this combination of form, colour, marking, habit and instinct  pro- 
duces a degree of concealment which is perfectly startling. You sec 
this gay butterfly careering along a forest path, and suddenly rest on a 
shrub not three yards from you. Approaching carefully, you look for it 
in vain, and may often have to touch the branches before it will dart 
out from under your very eyes. Again you follow it, and mark the. 
branch on which it has seemed to rest, but in vain you creep forward 
and scan every twig and leaf. You see nothing but foliage—some 
ereen, some brown and decaying—till the insect again starts forth, and 
you find that you have been actually gazing upon it without being able 
to see any difference between it and the surrounding leaves. “After 
repeated experiences of this kind, and knowing exactly what to look for,. 
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you are able sometimes to detect it in repose, ard are then more than ever 
amazed at the completeness of the deception, and at the same time pro- 
foundly impressed with the protection that must be afforded by this 
wonderful disguise—a protection whose effect is seen in the wide range 
and extreme abundance of this species. 

The tropics abound with other examples of insects equally well- 
protected. ‘The best known are the leaf-insects of the genus Phyllium, 
whose wings and wing-covers are broad and flat, shaped and veined 
exactly like leaves ; while their legs, head and thorax have all flat dila- 
tions, like the stipules of many plants; and the whole being of the 
exact green tint of the foliage of the plant they live on, it is actually 
impossible to detect them when they are not in motion. The walkine- 
stick insects, or spectres, are equally curious. These are long, cylindrical 
insects, often nearly a foot in length, and of the exact colour of pieces of 
oreenish or brown sticks. If they have wings, these fold up closely, and 
are concealed under wing-covers of the same stick-like appearance ; 
while the head and legs are so shaped and jointed as either to fit closely 
on to the stick-like body, or to appear like branched twigs. These 
creatures hang about shrubs in the forests, and can seldom be dis- 
tinguished from small twigs and branches which have fallen from 
the trees overhead. They remain quite motionless during the day, and 
feed at night, and they hang across the foliage, holding on by two or 
three of their legs only, while the others are closely fitted to the body, 
and they thus give themselves that unsymmetrical appearance which 
belongs to accidentally-broken twigs. A few of the species are still 
further protected by curious green, leafy excrescences all over the body, 
so as to look exactly like a piece of dead twig overgrown with a delicate 
moss. Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, F.L.S., to whom we owe much of 
our knowledge on this subject, says that such a one was brought to him 
in Borneo by a Dyak, who assured him that moss had grown over the 
insect while alive, and it was only by very close examination that it 
could be discovered that the supposed moss was really part of the 
integument of the insect. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I.—A GLOOMY JULY. 


JuLY is a sweet month, full of rich foliage and lighted up by a clear 
Italian sky; filled with the mellow notes of fluttering birds, skimming 
across its blue expanse; the sun seeming as if he were tempering his 
genial heat ready for the ripening of the corn. Cold bleak winter, fled 
but a month or two ago, already has become a dream. The remem- 
brance of frowning tree trunks, cold clayey mounds, the frozen streamlet 
wending its way by the side of hedge-row, nook and cranny, cannot 
recall themselves, when in their stead we behold the verdant, lustrous 
elen, with its hyacinths, sweet violets, and daisies underfoot, and it~ 
rivulet glistening in the sunbeams. Such is the time, when dark alleys, 
musty courts and narrow streets in our great cities have a share of 
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heaven’s light shed upon them ; and the pale, wan faces of men and 
women seem to glow with heartfelt thankfulness for the return of 
summer. The sea is throwing up its crested foam in the sunlight, 
giving comfort and solace to the overwrought frame of the artisan who 
has, by great effort, stolen away from the noise, bustle, and pressure of 
his daily toil for a few days’ recreation in God’s pure air, Nature is 
decorating herself in glowing, bright magnificence, before she droops 
again under the sublime mellow tinting of autumn’s drooping leaves, 

We in England were cheered by such a picture in 1870, as we have 
been delighted in bygone years by similar charms. Yet had we but to 
cross the English Channel in the same month, where, under ordinary 
circumstances, nature seemed always to have assumed increased lustre 
and fertility, and there we beheld July’s brightness buried in the gloom 
of war. Children were looking up into the sorrow-stricken faces of 
their mothers, unable to read their dark meaning; many a mother 
patted the cheek of her dear little fair-haired boy or girl, saying that 
‘¢ Father would soon come back,’ or some such cheering word, whilst 
her heart was almost bursting with grief. Sore distress was thus 
heaving in the great heart of France. Jamilies were being broken up, 
separating, in many cases, never to meet again on earth. The merciless 
hammer of war was smashing and crushing all before it; bathing 
nature’s glory in blood, inflicting irretrievable carnage on humanity, 
hurling youth and bright prospects headlong jinto eternity! Oh, reck- 
less squanderer of human life, may peace soon leave thee shrouded in 
oblivion ! 

The great convulsion between France and Prussia went on raging 
with increasing intensity and terribleness. War, when it shoots a man, 
does not only take away his life, but drives the bullet right into the 
heart of his little home miles away, in some quiet retreat, where a 
darling child or two are gambolling round their mother’s knee, trying 
to solace her cruel pangs, knowing not from whence they come. Many 
a poor woman, suckling her darling child as the summer evening’s 
shades drew on, and the great hot tears coursed down her cheeks, has 
eagerly listened to every whisper of the wind, thinking she heard the 
foot tread up the path again. But no. Grim war will do its ghastly 
work of desolation and demolition! One crash of the terriffic artillery, 
and with it is sealed the dolorous destiny of a hundred happy homes. 
Thus in July, 1870, and onward, was France enveloped in a simoon of 
war; and two ambitious kings led their countrymen to death. The 
poor Frenchmen, and Germans too, God bless them, doubtless longed 
for peace as they were led to mow one another into the jaws of destruc- 
tion. Yet ambition cried, in its blood-chilling voice, ‘‘ Forward!” and 
on the poor souls went to doom, First the standing army goes, and 
then fresh sorrows present themselves, and grimmer aspects open up to 
view. It is hard enough for the wife of a soldier to part with her hus. 
band under such terrible circumstances; but when the son who has 
always lived at home, amongst his loving parents, sisters and brothers, 
and family surroundings,—when such an one is snatched away, that is 
intolerable pain! Yet the fierce eye of the warrior finds out the most 
tender circle, and pointing his callous finger at the only son, perhaps, 
says, ‘* We want you,—you must come.” 
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Or 


Thus there sat, at cventide, in his garden-house, trellised with the 
creeping vine, one Leon Horace a retired aged merchant. He had, no. 
doubt, from his graceful propcrtions, been a fine robust man in his day, 
but he was now in the deciine of life. Musingly he gazed upon the 
closing petals of the flowers all round him ; yet as he raised his venerable. 
face to look upon the golden sunset, there seemed to be nothing but 
tranquillity and peace in his countenance. He was alone in a wicker 
chair, and though he appeared so calm and placid externally, there 
heaved a pang of latent fear in his heart, excited by the ravages of the 
sanguinary conflict in his country. He had seen death’s thirsty hand 
at work in years gone by, and was inwardly pained with fearful appre- 
hensions. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu!” he muttered, rising slowly from his wicker chair, 
with a perturbed and melancholy air, “ Za guerre cest terrible—c’est 
terrible!” He had not closed the lattice door of his garden bower, and 
walked many steps in the sweet twilight up the path leading to the 
house, when his daughter, a sweet girl of seventeen, came out to meet 
him, and greeted him with a kiss. The weight of sorrow was so heavy 
upon him that he scarcely heeded his daughter’s presence. 

“Father,” she said, astonished at his vacancy, ‘ you are not angry 
with me, are you?” 

“Anory, my child? No, love. What makes you think that?” he 
returned, summoning a somewhat animated smile. 

“Why, you looked so indifferent when I ran to meet you.” 

“Did I darling? Weil, never mind,” he answered, kissing her rosy 
cheek, “ I'll try not to do it again, Bianche.” 

‘Father,’ said Blanche, with an enquiring look into his face, “I 
know what makes you look so unkind.” 

‘Blanche, Blanche, how think you so, my little pet lamb ?” he urged, 

‘“‘ Yes, [ know,” she said, suddenly pouting her sweet lips with an 
air of being very much hurt, “ you are vexed with me for buying this 
wt hat to-day. J wouldn’t have looked at the shop it was in if I had 
<nown,” 

Mr. Horace, looking into the eyes of his daughter at the same moment 
with very much wonder, said, ‘* Why, dearest Blanche, my thoughts 
were so eugaged I never saw it. Don’t speak thus, my child. Why,” 
his mild grey eyes glistening with delight, he said, “it looks beautiful. 
But come, dear, it is growing late ; we must go into the house.” 

“Qh, father,” she said in a sweet voise, which mingled harmoniously 
with the rustling leaves all round them, as he opened the door leading 
into the house, “I quite forgot. What do you think M. Lafont said to. 
Henri as we left his house this afternoon ?”’ 

‘*T cannot tell, child. What said he?” 

“ Why, that the Garde Mobile would be called out to keep the peace 
before long, and he would have to join them. To keep the peace!” 
She said, emphasising the article and noun again, “The peace! so 
there will be no more war, will there, father ? ”’ 

Poor girl, she little knew the meaning of what she so flippantly said ; 
could not see the blood coursing with icy coldness through her parent’s 
veins as she uttered it: and as he sat down in his easy chair in the 
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gaslight, could not interpret the sudden change that had, during the 
last few seconds, crept over him. 

‘‘-You look so pale and ill,” she said, anxiously turning towards him. 
‘é Shall I go and fetch mamma and Henri? ” 

“ Ay, love, do,” he answered disconsolately. And she ran off, her 
locks streaming in the summer evening’s breeze, to bring them home 
from a neighbour’s a short way over the hill fronting them. 

The old man, left alone for a short period, began thus to soliloquise. 
‘Lafont said—yes, | heard aright—Lafont said the Garde Mobile 
would be called out. Called out!’ His eyes gleamed with depair as 
he spoke. ‘Then heaven spare my son! No, no; he shall not be 
stolen from his father’s home!”’ said he, rising passionately to his feet. 
‘‘ Oh, cruel war—cold-blooded heartless fiend ! thou shalt not step across 
my threshold and steal away mine only son! Nay, PM—” 


( Zo be continued.) 
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PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS. 


Sunday evening! how pleasantly it | A.—Yes. it was. 
sounds! how sad if should ever be | The one who found out the name 
misused by grown-up people, or made is entitled to be the next questioner. 
dull to young people. Here is one and soon round the circle. This Bible 
pleasant pastime, instructive also, if | Pastime becomes also a Bible Exercise, 
conducted in a spirit of cheerful re- | for the children often take a great 
verence. Gather your circle round , pleasure during the week in hunting 
the window, if fine. or round the fire | up “Bible Characters” for the en- 
if cold, and say : ‘‘ Who will think of a | suing Sunday evening, and thus a love 
person in the Bible—only think of the | of «* Searching the Scriptures” is en- 
person, don’t tell it.” Then something couraged without any sense of irk- 
like the following dialogue will take | someness, and the Word of God loved 


place :— instead of shunned. 
Q.—In the Old or New Testament * Sometimes ‘‘ Bible Characters” may 
A.—TIn the old. : be varied by ‘Bible Places,” and 
Q.—Is it a man or a woman ? _ “ Bible Events,” and “ Bible Things,” 
A.—A man. such as Jerichoor Bethel, &c., crossin 


(..—Good or bad? 

A.—Very good. 

(..—In the time of the Patriarchs 
or the Kings 

A.—Patriarchs, 

Q.—Patriarchs before or atter the 


the Red Sea, or building the Temple, 
&c.; the Ark, the Pillar of Fire, the 
Babylonish Garment, &c. These four 
pastimes give the Teacher fine oppor- 
tunities of explaining about the 
various periods of Bible history, 


- ee eee - 


Flood _ events, manners and customs, and 
A.—After the Flood. _ calls up the intelligence of an elder 
Q.—What children did he have? sister or brother, &c., to keep them- 
A.—T wo sons. selves well read up in Bible lore, for 
Q.—Did he once put a stone for a | of course, the better the Teacher, the 

pillow: more interest and improvement to the 
A.—No. children, and many a moral and spi- 

‘ Q.—Hed he a nephew? ritual lesson be also thrown in here 
A.—Yes, and there, perhaps finishing with a 
(¥.—Job ? little address to the hearts and con- 
A.-—Yes. sciences of the little auditors at that 
Q.—Then it was Abraham you | softening period, A Sunday Evening. 





thought of ? 
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Lov - ing-ly our Lord be - holds them! Kind-ly bids them come! 
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2 When the way grows dark and dreary, 3 When Thou from our sin hast freed us, 
Hark, the call shall be, By Thy wondrous love, 
‘+ Heavy laden lone and weary, Blessed Savionr guide and lead us 
Come thou unto me !” To thy courts above. 
Sweetly Jesus calleth, calleth, So when on our ear is falling, 
‘Come thou to my breast ;” “Come! ye blessed, come ;” 
Peacefully the promise falleth, We may go when thou art calling, 
** T will give you rest !” Home, for ever home! 








GOOD RESOLVES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


I am resolved to make the affairs ; strive more than ever to follow the 





sf my soul my first concern. example of my Lord and Saviour. 
I resolve to read the word of God I resolve to live more in the spirit 
daily with prayer. of prayer. 
_ I will endeavour, by the grace of I will pray earnestly for grace to be 
God, to overcome all evil tempers, and | faithful in the discharge of all the 
| duties of my daily calling, 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


Frires.—It is said that flies will not 
enter a room where a wreath ot walnut 
teaves has been hung up. 


To Burn CANDLES SLOWLY.— 
Candles are sometimes kept burning 
in sick rooms or nurseries the whole 
night. An easy method of preventing 
a too rapid combustion is to place salt 
finely powdered from the tallow to the 
black part of the wick of a 
burnt candle; of course, the light is 
only sufficient for a bed-chamber. 


ScaLps.—In an emergency, the 
readiest and most effectual application 
for this very common, and frequently 
fatal accident, until medical assistance 
is obtained, is flow. This should be 
dusted on thickly with a dredger, so 
as to absorb the discharge, and cover 
the injured part completely. The 


partly- 


| 





application should be continued so 
long as any discharge appears, 


To Krrp Ice.—-The importance of 
being able to keep small quantities of 
ice for various purposes, and especially 
in sick rooms for medical use, cannot 
be overrated. An eminent medical 
man recommends the following simple 
method, which he has practiced with 
success: Put the ice in a deep dish or 
jug, cover it with a plate, and place 
the vessel on a pillow stuffed with 
feathers, and ¢éover the top with 
another pillow carefully, by this means 
excluding the external air. Feathers 
are well-known bad conductors of heat, 
and in consequence the ice is preserved 
from melting. Ice may be so pre- 


_ served for six or eight days. The plan 
is simple, and within the er of 


every household. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tasty Disurs made from tested 
Recipes. James Clark & Co. 

‘*No home shouid be without this 
book—good and cheap cooking is a 
problem to be solved by every house- 
wife. We give a Sample Recipe, but 
we say purchase the book.” 

Tra Cup Prum Poppina. 


INGREDIENTS.—A teacup each of 


raisins, currants, sugar, flour, suet and 
bread crumbs; a pinchof salt and two 
eggs (well beaten) wu little milk, to 

make the pudding of the right con- 
sistency. 

MeEtTHOoD.—Stone the raisins, wash 
and dry the currants, chop the suet 

uite fine, mix all the dry ingredients 
well together, and bind with “the eZo's 
and milk, and flavour with lemon; 
nutmeg, or brandy to taste. Boil for 
3 hours; serve with wine sauce, it 
liked. 

Faity’s Fatuer. By F. M. Holmes. 
Cassel & Co. 

‘¢One of the most interesting books 
for children we have read. Though 
penned ostensibly for children it is 
written charmingly, and exhibits 


much literary merit, so that we are 


sure children of a larger growth will 
find much pleasure and profit in 


2. he 
| perusing it. 


'at this Season. 


Tue Hotty BovucH CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. Lile and Faweett. 

“Is one of the brightest and best 
of the numerous Annuals published 
It contains a good 


story by Jackson Wray.” 


SUNSHINE > FOR THE HOME, THE 
ScrlooL, AND THE WoRLD. W. Poole. 
‘Must always be a favorite with 
young people. There is originality 


and point in every page. | The binding 
'is bright and handsome. 


FairareL Worps For OLD aNnp 
Youne. Alfred Holness, 

“Here we have truth illustrated by 
facts from everyday life and ex- 
perience. The illustrations are good 
and the book is nicely bound,” 

BipLE Licutr, A New Penny 
Magazine for truth seekers. Haughton 
& Co. 

‘An effort to supply a long-felt 
want. Very helpful to anxious in- 
quirers and young Christians, Bible 
Classes, &c. It is unsectarian in its 
teaching.” 
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A STORMiAT SEA. 
WIDOW MARTIN AND HER LOST SON. 


We oftenjhear of happy Christmas days, but very rarely of sad ones! 
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Certainly they are not so pleasant or nice to hear about, and we like te 
put from us all sad thoughts during that season, and be cheerful and 
bright, as it is a time of rejoicing to the whole world. However happy 
or free from pain may be our circle at that period, we cannot be 
ignorant that they are not all so, that there are gloomy, sad, and un- 
happy homes, far off or near us, in England, though perlaps without 
our personal knowledge of it. My tale is about one of these sad 
Christmas times which happened many years ago. 

It was fast approachigg Christmas, indeed it was the eve of that 
day, and everyone was busy preparing for it, the rich in the way that 
money allows, comfort, ease, and luxury, the poor in their humble 
manner too. The little fishing village of Ravenshore was in unusual 
stir, bustle and excitement, for in expectation of the Christmas 
season, and in order to earn extra money to add a few more dainties or 
comforts for it, about twenty men in nine fishing smacks had gone out 
for herrings, and on account of stormy weather having very suddenly 
arisen after their departure, much anxicty had been caused to many 
parents, sisters, wives, and friends; and not only this, but they had 
been absent nearly a week, so for the last day the gangway had been 
thronged with eager watchers for the boats. 

Foremost in the crowd was a woman, earliest and latest on the 
watch, made more conspicuous than her companions by a red shawl 
carelessly flung over her, and the intense anxiety depicted on her 
countenance, which was very sad and careworn; she never seemed to 
raise her eyes from their intent gaze out on to the sea, notwithstanding 
her disappointment on the previous day. 

At dawn she had returned to her post on the gangway, her face 
paler and her eye seemed to pierce keener than ever into the horizon ; 
she leaned upon the rails, her head resting on her hands, her gray hair 
amd red shawl blowing about furiously in the wind, which was very 
high and blustering; the very sea-gulls seemed blown hither and 
thither at its pleasure, now out to sea, then back again to land, as if 
they were mere bits of paper ; while the leaping waves, white with 
foam, came racing and arching one over another at the foot of the 
ganoway, as if they would dash it to pieces, roaring loudly and 
angrily as they receded only to return with greater violence. 

As yet the woman is the only watcher, but ere long an old weather- 
beaten fisherman joined her, and said kindly, in a cheery voice, “ Ha! 
missus, you are the early bird again! But don’t you fret so for your 
boy. Bob is as safe as tother folk.” ‘Ah! I know it well,” 
answered the woman, bitterly, “ but heis my all that I’ve got left on 
earth, for the cruel sea ha’ robbed me of my husband and other son.” 

‘© Well! I’m very vexed for ye, Widow Martin, though I’ve kept all 
my children wi’ me up till now, yet at sea one never knows whether 
they'll return.” “It’s asad, wild, venturesome life; rich folks never 
think that many a life is risked or even lost in catching fish for their 
tables,’ cried out the widow, passionately. 

“True, but remember too, that if rich folk did not buy the fish how 
could our men gain their living? And after all they choose that sort 
of life for themselves, and are justly proud of it,” reasoned Dick, 
thoughtfully. 
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Widow Martin did not reply, but shook her head sadly, while tears 
stood in her eyes, drawing forth the sympathy and pity of the kind 
old man. 

More people now began to appear, and soon a little group had 
gathered round the pair, both men and women, eager for any news, 
but Dick had none to give them, so they gradually moved off, scattering 
themselves all along the gangway, the women standing wherever they 
could find a more sheltered place, and the men leaning over the rails, 
with stern, hard countenances, in rigid silence. 

Widow Martin had suffered creat trouble through the sea. In one 
night, three years before my tale begins, her husband and eldest son, a 
promising lad of seventeen, were both drowned ; they were returning 
heavily laden with a cargo of herrings, when their boat, an old and very 
ricketty one, only fitted for calm days, filled with water and sunk 
almost before Martin and his boy realized their perilous position, they 
were, unfortunately, far from the other fishing-smacks, and a long way 
from land. Martin himself was not much of a swimmer, and losing all 
his presence of mind, caught hold of his son, who perhaps might have 
held him up till a boat came to them; bnt his struggles impeded him 
from swimming or keeping himself above water, and before help arrived 
from their comrades, who did their utmost to rescue the Martins, a | 
were both drowned. 

No one would suppose the sympathy and kindness these rough 
fishermen felt and showed towards the widow, and in their humble way 
tried to help her in gaining a living for herself and only remaining son; 
one of them took the boy to work with him in his boat, with small 
wages it is true, but stili it was something. At first the widow declared 
nothing would induce her to allow Bob to go. She felt she could not 
trust him on the sea to share the fate, in all probability, of his father 
and brother, now he was her all; but the boy was obstinate, and would 
not take to gaining a livelihood in any other way. So she was obliged 
to comply; no one knew how her heart ached with fear and love ‘for 
him when he went off for his night’s fishing, or how very thankful she 
felt when he returned safely, and she had him once more with her on 
shore. No wonder that she had no peace of mind to-day! and was 
watching so earnestly for his return. What was Christmas without his 
bright, happy young face to gladden her home and make it cheerful ? 
Was it not for him she had made the plum-pudding ? and now would 
not he be there to enjoy it? Why did not the boats return? Was 
that day even to be cloudy and gloomy for her? though everybody else 
was happy was she to be sad? Why might not she be cheerful for 
once, and her blighted life for once appear sunny and bright? So she 
had reasoned bitterly to herself as she leaned over the rails of the gang- 
way, where Dick Holmes had joined her ; now, as the many people had 
come to look too, and their talk worried her, she rose and moved on to 
the end of the gangway, where some steps led down from it to the 
beach, and finding an empty cask would afford a little shelter from the 
wind, she crouched down beside it, her head resting on her hands, 
watching the waves dashing themselves furiously underneath her 
against the gangway, splashing up as they did so ever so high into the 
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air. At last, one larger than all the others came roaring up to the side, 
and hurling itself in a violent manner against it, made the very place 
shake under its force, and scattered the spray far and near, drenching 
the widow through to the skin; this roused her from her apparent 
drowsiness. She rose hastily, and exclaimed, passionately, ‘‘ Oh cruel 
sea! you would sweep me too into your hungry jaws as you’ve done my 
boy, no doubt.”’ 

At the same moment Dick Holmes came hurrying up to her, ‘“ Ye 
should na’ sit there, Widow Martin, it ain’t safe wi’ such a sea on, ye 
might be swept off the steps in a twinkling.” : 

“And what then? we should only be all together in the sea,” and 
she laughed wildly, her eyes glaring with unusual brightness that 
startled the kind old man. 

“Poor dear! the anxiety ha’ turned her head may be,” he thought 
sadly to himself, and then added, ‘“‘ Come along wi’ me, I'll find ye a cosy 
seat on the gangway, where you can see capitally,’’ and he took her 
authoritatively by the arm, leading her away from her perilous position, 
and took her to his own wife, who was in a sheltered corner from the 
wind, knowing that she would soon comfort and see after her. So the 
people watched on for two or three more hours, but with no success, 
nothing was to be seen out at sea but sea-gulls flying about and 
screaming wildly ; then, mournfully and sick at heart, some of the women 
and children went to their cottages to get their breakfast, but many 
there were who did not taste a bit! they were too full of trouble to care 
for any food. 

Mrs. Holmes tried in vain to tempt Widow Martin to go back with 
her and have something, but the unhappy woman would not move from 
her position, and so she reluctantly left her, while she went herself, but 
returning in a short time, bringing with her a basin of hot steaming 
soup, saying cheerfully, “See what I’ve brought for ye! my dear, ye 
must eat it up, or I’ll be offended wi’ ye, for I’ve brought it on 
purpose.” 

The widow seemed at first inclined to put it from her, but the kind, 
pressing voice of Mrs. Holmes persuaded her to take it, while she 
answered in harsh, cold tones, “ Ye are kind to me, but I am sure | 
don’t want to prolong my miserable life.” 

“Oh! yes ye do, though! for ye must be hearty and well to greet 
Bob, and it ain’t right to give way so,” was the gentle reply of the 
kind-hearted fisherman’s wife. 

The poor miserable woman did not answer, but slowly sipped the 
warm soup in a dejected manner, which brought tears of pity to her 
neighbour’s eyes. However, when the basin was empty, the widow was 
evidently refreshed, the colour came back into her cheeks, and she 
looked more hopeful; and when they were joined by some of the 
women, she did not move away as she had done before, as though in 
her grief she must be alone, which Mrs. Holmes took for a very good 
sign. 

«Your good man has proposed that some of our fellows should go 


to Haversleigh to hear if the boats ha’ put in there,” said one to Mrs. 
Holmes. 
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She shook her head thoughtfully, as if she doubted the possibility of 
such a thing, saying, ‘‘ Well, they can do no harm by going; but if our 
folks could land at Haversleigh they could ha’ done so here, it strikes 
me.’ 

And she was correct, for in another two hours the men returned 
from that place with no news of the lost ones, so again the people 
betook themselves to their gangway to watch, and many a weary hour 
they passed gazing out on the waters, eager to catch but the faintest 
speck of a boat in the far distance; each half hour found them more 
anxious, depressed and hopeless, while silence reigned around. 

As the day began to draw in the widow grew restless, and her 
despair greater. She rushed almost madly up and down the gangway, 
her hands tightly clenched together. When Dick Holmes tried to 
pacify her she seemed unable to bear it, and exclaimed vehemently, 
“‘T can’t stand it much longer, this suspense will kill me!” 

“ Perhaps they are all safe on the coast somewhere,’ put in a rough- 
looking but kind young fisherman, to cheer her, but such a comforting 
idea seemed a mockery to her who had lost all hope, and she only 
burst out into passionate weeping, while a man near answered him in 
harsh tones of despair, “‘ No, it can’t be so Ted Cole, you’ve a way of 
looking at the bright side of things, but there’s no such luck now, I 
fear.” 

“Never say die,” said Ted Cole, smiling, “‘ we must hope on till we 
know there is none.” 

«‘ Kasy for ye to speak, Ted, as ha’ no near kin on the sea,” moaned 
Widow Martin sorrowfully, rocking herself to and fro. 

“He ha’nt got one bit of feeling, ha’nt Ted Cole,’ the first speaker 
observed crossly, turning to Dick Holmes for sympathy. 

“We must not judge people by their exteriors, or our own feelings, 
Mrs. Deene; he is as anxious as we are, I reckon, for he is a good 
chap,” quietly answered Dick, and added, “ Don’t let us quarrel now, 
when we are all in need of pity from each other.”’ 

‘Nay, I ain’t one for that, only the lad’s hopefulness ha’ made me 
cross,’ Mrs. Deene replied meekly; then silence prevailed again 
amongst the watchers, broken only by the waves, now breaking in a 
more subdued manner along the shore, as night gradually drew on. 

The darkness threatened to hide from sight the horizon, the wind 
had gone down, and a sort of peaceful calm pervaded the whole air ; 
the tide was not quite so high, leaving a long streak of wet sand and 
red sea-weed along the beach, looking dim and sombre under the 
twilight sky. 

( To be continued.) 





PRACTICAL PAPERS—NO. 2. 
TRADES-UNIONS, COMBINATIONS AND STRIKES. 


Ir may not be unwise to speak of, and discuss certain plans that have 
been proposed, and, in some instances carried into effect, with a view to 
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benefit and advance the condition of the working man. And the first 
shall be, the plan of 

Trades-unions, Combinations and Strikes. —Workmen, under this 
plan, feeling that individually they are weak and helpless, and lie too 
much at the mercy of capitalists, form themselves into trade societies, 
which are designed to give to their members the strength that comes. 
from union, and to afford them protection and aid in every important 
matter, where their interests are at stake. In particular, these unions 
are designed to aid the workmen in any disputes that may arise between 
them and their employers, as to the rate of wages, the hours of labour, 
the number of apprentices, and the regulations of the trade generally. 
When disputes arise between employers and employed, it is usually at- 
tempted to get them amicably settled ; but in the event ofrefusal by the 
employers to come to terms, recourse is had by the men to the strike 
which by throwing the capitalist on his beam ends, is expected to force 
him into the terms of the union. ‘T'rades-unions, in addition to this, 
often make provision for their members in times of sickness; aid in 
transferring them and their families from one part of the country to 
another, when they require to remove; and in some cases also assist 
them to emigrate. . In these latter respects the good they have done is 
beyond dispute. But these objects must be left out of view in judging 
of the bearing of such societies on the point now immediately before 
us—the amount of remuneration for the labour of workmen. The 
question is, have trades-unions and strikes had the effect of improving 
the condition of British workmen, ard raising the wages of labour? — 

The subject is yet involved in such clouds of debates as almost 
frighten one from approaching it, autit would be presumptious in a 
mere on-looker to attempt to decide so vexed a question. We shall do 
little more than indicate our opinion that trades-unions have on the 
whole a tendency to increase the wages of labour, and in this respect 
are beneficial to a limited extent to working men. itis true that many 
strikes have failed to accomplish their immediate object. But success 
can only attend a strike when two conditions meet: first, when the 
workmen are in the right; and second, when they can hold out longer 
than their employers. 

If the workmen be wrong as to the merits of the dispute ; that is to 
say, if the employers positively cannot afford to give in to their de- 
mands, the strike of course must terminate against the workman; or 
if the workmen have not the means of continuing the struggle long 
enough, in that case, too, they must fail of their immediate object. But 
looking at the general tendency of strikes, it must be admitted, we 
think, tobe in favour of workmen. ‘hey make the employers more 
careful not to provoke such a movement, they make them more prompt 
in giving their workmen the benefit of larger profits in good times ; 
the fact of a possible strike in the background no doubt gives im- 
mense force tothe workmen's demands. 

On the other hand, trades-unions among the men gives rise to com- 
binations among the masters, and strikes on the one side have their 
counterpart in locks-out on the other. Then, too, it must be remem- 
bered tliat any benefit that strikes may bring is subject to a frightful 
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discount from the tremendous suffering and sacrifice through which 
they drag workmen and their families at the time. This is a fearful 
subject, yet not without a sort of lurid glory in the eyes of some. The 
self-devotion of many working-people in this cause is something 
wonderful. They have shown a measure of self-denial and endurance 
in carrying out these strikes that have afforded the clearest evidence of 
the earnestness of their purpose, and the sincerity of their faith. 

If the benefit of trades-unions and strikes to the working man must 
be largely discounted in consideration of the sufferings and sacrifices 
attending them, « still larger deduction must be made on account of 
the moral evils with which they are unhappily connected. It is from 
the Christian point of view that we are here professing to consider 
what tends to the welfare of the working man: and in this lght, the 
moral evils that have usnaily aecompanied trades-unions and strikes are 
of a very serious character. For, in the first place, the very existence 
of these things have sprung from an uncomfortable, not to say un- 
Christian relation between masters and men. Instead of being to each 
other as fathers and children, or rather, Ict us say, as brothers and 
partners, having the same interests, and animated by a common desire 
to advance one another's good, they have too often been ranged against 
each other as enemies, and have watched one another with the keen 
eye of combatants, each prepared to seize whatever he could wrest 
from the grasp of the other. The men have mistrusted the master, 
and the master has mistrusted the men. 

Another of the moral evils usually attendant on strikes, is the perse- 
cution which the members of unions are attempted to practice towards 
those who are not willing to submit to theirrules. Here, again, a 
most bitter and un-Christian spirit of enmity is apt to be engendered. 

These are only some of the evils which we see belonging to trades- 
unions and strikes, and we hope that the advancing influence of 
Christianity will place the strike in the same category. among trades 
as war among nations—a last and frightful remedy, not to be thought 
of till all peaceful methods of adjusting quarrels have been exhausted, 
and patience and forbearance have reached their utmost limit. 

Gro. Norris WILLOMATT. 





THE WOODEN HAT. 


SoMEWHERE about the year 1780, a travelling millwright, footsore, and 
with the broadest Northern Doric accent, stopped at Soho, the engine 
faetory of Boulton and Watt, and asked for work. His aspect was 
little better than one of beggary, and Boulton had bidden him God 
speed to some other shop, when; as he was turning away sorrowfully, 
Boulton suddenly called him back. 

‘What kind of a hat’s yon ye have on your head, me mon?” 

‘“‘Tt’s just timmer, sir.”’ 

‘‘Timmer, my mon; let’s look at it. Where did you get it ?” 

‘“ T just made it, sir, me ain sel.”’ 

“How did you make it?” 
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‘“T just turned it in the lathe.” 

‘¢ But it’s oval mon, and the lathe turns things round.” 

“ Aweel! I just gar’d the lathie gang anither gate, to please me. 
aff I’d a long journey before me, and I thocht to have a hat to keep out 
f water, and I hadna muckle silver to spare, and J made me ane.’ 

é By ‘his inborn mechanism the man had invented an oval lathe, and 
et made his hat, and the hat made his fortune. Boulton was not the man 
an to lose so valuable a help, and so the after famous William Murdock, 
a? the originator of locomotives and of lighting by gas, took suit and 
service under Boulton and Watt, and in 1784 made the first vehicle 
impelled by steam in England, and with the very hands and brain 
cunning that had before produced the “ timmer hat.’’ 








I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


Not here, not here, where only pain and sorrow, 
And hopeless longings fill the weary years, 
Where each dark day but knows a darker morrow, 
Where all our smiles find graves beneath our tears, 
Can I be satisfied ? 


Not here, it may be, but athwart my vision, 
When earth seems darkest, life’s rough path more steep.. 
There falls the splendour of a light Elysian, 
And so I wait, for when the ous brings sleep, 
I shall be satisfied. 


Each morn new foes about my path came thronging, 
Each night some newer sin must be confessed, 

- Each hour I breathe more earnestly the longing 
‘\ That God will bring me to His promised rest, 

i Will say, ‘‘ Be satistied.” 





Yet oh! I know so well that Heaven is nearer, 
That close before me stands the open gate ; 
| The light is just beyond; the skies are clearer ; 
a I am content—TI have not long to wait 
. Till I be satisfied. 


But first will come a passage o’er a river, 
A battling with the swiftly flowing tide, 
Then peace and rest through all God’s great forever, 
For there, a voice says low, at eventide, 
I shall be satisfied, C. R. Crespi, 
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By tur AvutHor oF Rinauurst Common. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LETTER. 


el Wurst bloodshed and the terrors of war were still Coing their bitte: 
work in France, England’s heart was throbbing with acute anxiety, 
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drinking in the news, as it flashed across the fiery cable, with intense 
eagerness. Nowa ray of hope burst in upon us that peace was near at 
hand; then, in a few hours, adverse tidings seemed to damp the 
yearnings of sympathetic men. Families were haunted with incessant 
apprehension. ‘The postman was looked upon as an executioner; and 
at his usual familiar knock breasts were fired with revenge, as though 
the poor unfortunate man had murdered somebody belonging to them, 
and had the audacity to bring a medical certificate to prove it before he 
himself was consigned to the tomb. Daily the keen-edged weapons of 
sorrow were at work upon the whole social circle throughout England. 
‘«¢ Men’s hearts failed them for fear.’’ Yet there seemed to be powerful 
elements of stimulus to help in the face of such a terrible crises. Institu- 
tions to provide for the sick and wounded were speedily inaugurated ; 
and brave philanthropic Englishmen went and administered to their 
wants. Such was the general feeling in England. Peace, it was evident, 
lay looming far away in the distance. This was patent to all. Never- 
theless the solace of hope, as it ever does, buoyed them up and gavethem | 
succour in their trying hours. ‘Those who had friends in France, in the 
immediate vicinity of the war or elsewhere, were always anxiously on 
the outlook for tidings of them ; those who had not, looked upon the 
conflict as a sad catastrophe. London was the great head centre of 
active operation—both for the alleviation of the suffering nation across 
the channel and exerting itself to allay the pending strife. Great firms 
combined their forces to this end, and the whole city blended in one 
harmonious effort to heal up the great wound inflicted by diabolical 
ambition. 

The close of the year is now rapidly drawing on—1870 in a month or 
two will have fled. London streets are, as is their wont, now beginning 
to look excessively grim and gloomy. Yellow fogs are daily thickening 
the air—not very pure to begin with—and people, after finishing their 
day’s occupation, shrug their shoulders by way of shaking off the musty 
surroundings, scrape the oily mud, sometimes called London grease, off 
their feet, hang up their hats and coats on the hall pegs, and shut them- 
selves up in a warm room with an air of inexplicable satisfaction. This 
period has now arrived. The month is November; the narrow streets 
cannot boast of much superiority over the dark alleys in point of light, 
and main roads have the undignified duty imposed upon them of 
succombing to fog. They one and all, generally speaking, look sacred 
and supremely miserable during this month. If you turn a corner to 
get out of the cutting wind, a husky voice confronts you and says, in a 
very unceremonious manner, his potatoes are all hot. So what with the 
fog, what with the potatoes all hot, the odour from frizzling fish in dirty 
shops as you pass them by, and thewind all cold—to say the least of it 
they could not be calculated to elicit the sympathy of any sane man. 

Fully conscious of all these external blemishes, fully aware he could 
not evade them. and sorry he had to wade through them, day after day, 
there sat alone at his desk, in a small apartment partitioned off from 
the rest of the shop, a ruddy-looking man about forty years of age. His 
assistants having left for the night, he is luxuriating, by way of collect- 
ing himself, with a cigar, leaning back on his stool; evidently, from his 
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easyful manner, going mentally through a lot of self-satisfactory 
reminiscences. ‘‘ Ay,” he said to himself, as he squared round on the 
stool, “Tom Merrywise isn’t the man he used to be when he was in the 
colonies. Such is life,’ he continued, getting on to his feet and looking 
out of the window at the dark wretched night. But it must be a good 
deal worse for the Frenchmen. Well,” he said, with 2a yawn, ‘‘I must 
be off home; it’s getting late.” Mr. Merrywise, for he it was who 
spoke, without further delay, proceeded to put on his overcoat; and 
having locked his desk, turned out the gas, and put the keys into his 
pocket, he padlocked the shop door and hurried home. 

Mr. T. Merrywise had been a haramscarnm sort of fellow in his 
time; had run away from home when he was very young, and roved 


recklessly about. Still nature had given him a fine manly appearance, 
and endowed him with that dauntiess courage which invariably brings 
with it success. Tossed about in the world from point to point, 
fortune had brought him, in the prime of life, back to his country, aud 
placed him in a favourable position. Other men had travelled the same 
road and gone to ruin; he was one of those characters who had walked 
he plank without being drowned; gone through the fire without being 
seriously burnt—perhaps got a bruise or two, and that was all. He is 
now walking home, a self-made man; one of those prodigies who, with- 
out refined culture and education rides over the heads of intelligent 
men, and whilst they are studying the stars in semi-starvation, he, by 
an inexplicable method, is making an independence and gathering the 
comforts of life. Such is the inequality of men. But Merrywise, with 
all his dogged determination, had a generous heart ; and as he grew in 
years he grew in the first elements of true manhood, those of sympathy 
and regard for his fellow-men, whether rich or poor. Crossing West- 
minster Bridge he wended his way through Vauxhall, and was soon 
seated in his house in Lawn Villas. His wife and son, a boy full of 
vigour and animation, about nine years old, had anxiously been waiting 
his arrival to tea. 

“ How late you are, to be sure, Tom,” said his wife, an intelligent- 
looking woman of about his own age, “ Ferdy and I thought you were 
never coming.” 

“Well, Matilda,’ he said, good humouredly, “I thought seriously of 
going for an officer in the army, but they wouldn’t have me,” at which 
little Ferdinand laughed heartily. 


‘“¢Q, don’t be so stupid,’ said Matilda, “instead of growing older and 
wiser, you grow worse.”’ 

“ Wus, do I, Matty,” he replied, teasingly, “ better do that than not 
grow at all, eh love?” and he gave a tilt under her chin which made 
Snip, laid his length on the hearthrug, bark at him. 

“Going to bite me, Snip, good dog?” And by a rapid transition, 
Snip taking the question for an invitation, jumped on to his knee. 

“JT wish he would give you a nip,” said his wife, in that indignant 
tone women employ when they mean quite the opposite. 

“Perhaps he will some day, and then you’ll be satisfied, won’t you, 
my cherub?” replied Mr. Merrywise. 


“There, that'll do, torment, get your tea and let’s have a little peace 
for once,” answered his wife. 
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“ Keep your temper, my pet. Don’t be cross now, don’t be cross,— 
don’t.” 

‘‘ Bless the man,” said his wife, “ you never know when to stop,” as 
she went out of the room to answer a knock at the street door.” 

Whilst Mrs. Merrywise was gone, Ferdinand and his father got 
into immediate conversation about things generally. 

“Well, Ferdy,” said Mr. Merrywise to his much-loved son, ‘‘ did the 
school go off all right to-day ? ” 

“Go off?’? answered his amazed son, “why we never go off at day 
school,” thinking he was speaking of an excursion into the country. 

" No, no. I mean did you know your lessons and sums and that, 
all right ?” he said, with a child’s simplicity, drawing himself back into 
his chair. 

“Q yes, father, 1 only said one word wrong,” replied his son, 
dolefully, emphasising the unit, “and what do you think the master 
said ?”’ 

‘What did he say ? But tell me whet word it was, first, and then 
perhaps I shall be able to judge.” 

“Why, I said ‘mule’ for ‘ murai.’”’ 

“That was bad, though, wasn’t it, Ferdy,” said his father, scarcely 
knowing the difference himself, 

‘* No, father,” said his son, triumphantly. 

“ Well, and what did he say, my boy ?” 

‘‘He said he would keep me in and make me learn three problems 
from Euclid.” 

“Did he though, Ferdy?” said his father, bewildered at such an 
announcement from his intelligent son. ‘Then don’t do it again, my 
boy—don’t do it again.” 

‘“‘No, father, I'll take care of that,’’ replied his son, looking as acute 
as a juvenile statesman. 

““ Now we shall see, Ferdy, we shall see,’’ said his father. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Merrywise, who had gone to answer the door, 
called upstairs for Mr. Merrywise to come down immediately. 

‘“‘ |’ll be there directly—there directly, Matilda,’’ he shouted with his 
iron voice, taking up and lighting his pipe at the same moment. 
Blowing out great clouds of smoke he went down to the door, and 
found, much to his amazement, a postman, who had been laying the 
fact before Mrs. Merrywise that he was unable to leave the letter with- 
out payment of twopence. She was neither able or willing to under- 
stand the reason—arising from non-prepayment, as the man had informed 
her—so called her husband. 

“Tt’s all right, isn’t it, old man?” said Mr. Merrywise in a con- 
fidential tone. 

“ Yes’r,’”’ replied the postman, ‘it ’ud be more than my situation is 
wuth to leave it without the money, if l was found out, I can assure 
you,” 

“Here you are,”’ said Mr. Merrywise, with his usual liberality, 
putting his hand into his pocket and giving the man sixpence, “ drink 
my health.” 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you,” answered the postman, consigning the 
sixpence to his waistcoat pocket, ‘I wish you good-night.” 
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“‘Good-night,” said Mr. Merrywise, and shut the door. 

They lost no time in getting up into the light; and were all three, 
in a few moments, quizzing the letter intently. 

‘¢T know where it’s from!’’ exclaimed Ferdy, “it’sfrom Mr. Bugal;” 
that gentleman being a distant relation of theirs, in the scholastic pro- 
fession. 

«The child’s right,” acquiesced his mother. “It’s from Mr. Bugal.” 

(To be continued.) 


ne 


OVERWORKED. 





She had stood from morning ear y, It was constant cut and measure, 
(Not for her the cushioned seat, ) Till the hands were very numb. 
Waiting on the proud and surly But at length the day was ended, 
With a pleasant smile and sweet. And that friend of mortals—sleep— 
But her face wore lilies only, Came by rosy dreams attended, 
Round her eyes a darkened rim ; And a slumber still more deep. 
Weary was her heart and lonely, For when misty morn was breaking 
Weary also brain and limb. O’er the City’s roofs and spires, 
Oft she tottered nearly falling— Our exhausted one was taking 
Oft her aching forehead prest ; Rest from everything that tires. 
But incessant voices calling. Daily drudgery : 

page y drudgery—wintry weather— 
Gave no breathing time of rest. Thoughtless buyer—mistress stern— 
How she longed for blissful leisure, She had left them all forever 
How she prayed that night would come | And would nevermore return. 








CARE OF CHILDREN IN WINTER. 


Ir may be felt as a hard saying, that at least one-third of the deaths 
which occur in young children are due to the ignorance or carelessness 
of mothers and nurses; and yet it is to be feared that the assertion has 
in it more of truth than exaggeration. Winter is the season in which 
little children are usually exposed to special dangers. Says Dr. Hamilton 
Osgood: “ ‘There are no words strong enough to characterize the folly 
of those parents who think it right to ‘harden’ their children by 
forcing them to face the cold insufficiently clad. ‘ By this means,’ a 
medical writer declares, ‘ children are hardened out of the world.’ If it 
were possible to compute the number of children who lose their lives 
simply because they are not warmly enough dressed, the statistics would 
startle fathers and mothers. The death-rate of children in cold climates 
during winter, especially in Russia, is enormous. In justice to fathers, 
however,” adds the doctor, “it must be said that they are less respon- 
sible than mothers for the ill-judged manner in which many children 
are dressed in winter.’’ 

Never let little children go out of doors in winter without being 
warmly clad. They lose heat rapidly, and easily contract throat and 
lung affections. very child should have full suits of underclothing ; 
and especially let the legs and ankles be well protected with thick 
stockings and leggings. The mother who sends her child out in winter 
with bare legs is a vain and foolish mother, and cruel to her child. If 
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the doctor does not have to be called in before the winter is over, the 
case will be an exceptional one. She may have need of the undertaker. 

The cold bath in the morning for infants and young children, has 
done a vast amount of injury. Dr. Osgood, in his little book, ‘‘ Winter 
and its Dangers,” says: ‘‘ As for bathing children on rising, especially 
in winter, I consider nothing more reprehensible. It is slow murder. 
They may be dry-rubbed at that hour, but bathed, never. This, of 
course, refers to the full bath, not to the ordinary ablution of head, face 
and hands, Indeed, it is my firm belief that, save dressing, nothing 
should be done before breakfast. The toilet completed, we should go 
straight to the table. In view of our actual physical condition at early 
morning, how a sane person can advocate the full bath and exercise 
before eating, is a mystery.” 

In bathing children during the cold season, the same authority says : 
‘‘ The forenoon hours are the proper time for bathing children. If the 
hour be inconvenient, unless they are too tired they may be. bathed 
about fifty or sixty minutes before the evening meal. Food must not 
be eaten directly after a bath, and it need not be said that neither 
adults nor children should bathe directly after eating, whatever the 
season. This would be especially dangerous in winter, 

‘It is best to bathe children before an open fire; but they may be 
bathed in an adjoining bath-room, if the latter be sufficiently warm, and 
if when taken from the bath they be wrapped in flannel, carried to the 
vicinity of a fire or open register, and there be dried. There, too, they 
should sit, well wrapped, while eating their supper, but not so near the - 
fire as to become unduly warm. After a bath, children react with less 
ease than adults, and hence require especial care. They should not 
only be rubbed dry, but until the skin blushes rosy red. Particular 
care should be given to drying their hair and warming their feet.” 

While parents should carefully guard their children against colds in 
winter, they should by no means err on the side of keeping them shut 
up in close, warm rooms were the air soon becomes vitiated. Children 
so housed soon loose vitality, and take cold easily even while in the 
house. They become tender and sensitive, lose appetite, become more 
liable to lung and throat affections, and grow irritable and restless from 
confinement. Unless the temperature should be exceptionally cold, 
children should be sent out for a short time every day; but then they 
must be warmly clad. Says the same authority we have quoted: “ Let 
mothers who wish to make strong men and women of their children, 
send them out of doors morning and afternoon when not absolutely 
stormy, but not earlier than ten o’clock a.M., nor should they be out 
later than four o’clock p.m. The heartiest, most robust children are 
those whose mothers insist upon giving them plenty of fresh air. Of 
course, on very cold days, the clothing must be warmer, and the stay in 
the winter air correspondingly shorter. I would have it understood 
that this advice applies to all children over four months of age. The 
tenderer the age, the greater should be the care and the less the length 
of time spent in the air. Children may be sent out for a few minutes, 
then brought in for warmth and sent out again. There are but few 
days in any winter when children may not go or be taken out of doors,’* 





A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
By F. M. Hotmes, AutHor or “ Farrn’s FATHER,’ &c. 


CHAPTER 11.—(continued. ) 


How her pale face haunted him! how well he remembered her 
as she besought him, with tears in her lustrious eyes, that looked out 
from the hollow cheeks like supplicating spirits, to take care of their 
children—her beautiful Lizzie, and pretty laughing baby, Eda—and 
how had he answered her prayer? Let us see. 

The two girls had a governess, and saw but little of their father. 

It was a rather curious.childhood—no mother, no friends but the villa- 
gers, and but few toys. ‘Their governess was kind, but a woman of the 
world,who merely endeavoured to drill into them as much of general know- 
edge and accomplishments as she could. Their father scarcely ever inter- 
fered with their doings, and they grew up innocent and unsophisticated 
country girls. In due time Miss Lizzie fell in love with Phil Prangley, 
the son of the doctor, who, according to Sir Ralph, had caused her 
orandfather’s death, 

Affairs were in this state, and Lizzie was abont nineteen, when her 
aunt came from Belgium and persuaded her brother to let her take 
“the girls’? a short time to town—the main object being to “ar 
range” a marriage between the eidest niece and her son, who would 
take the name of Sir Ralph Tullington. This they both had determined 
upon; and one of the causes of dislike Sir Ralph had against his 
wife and children was—there was no boy to perpetuate his name. 

Great was the wrath which fell on poor Lizzie when she would 
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not aceept her cousin, The sisters were soon sent home as ungrateful 
minxes, Another edition of bullying had to be gone through from her 
father—-all to no purpose. Her engagement .with Philip was kept 
-ecret, in consequence of the feud which existed between the parents, 
or rather on Sir Ralpu’s side alone, 

One evening, Just two years ago on the night that this story opens, 
as the baronet was returning home from a, neighbouring house, when 
passing through the little park which surrounded the Hall, his eye was 
attracted by a white object which appeared to be coming towards 
him. He stopped—half turned, then, ashamed of his cowardice, waited, 
iis Dutch courage inspired by brandy, upheld him for a few moments, 
aud he resolved to see who it was that thus dared to walk about 
Tullington, a place sacred to himself and those he chose to allow there. 
‘The night was dark and stormy, and the wind moaned heavily and 
fitfully among the old trees. 

Sir Ralph waited—presently hid himself behind a tree, listened and 
heard Philip Prangley denouncing him ‘as a cruel hard-hearted 
wretch,” and then Lizzie’s soft voice entreating him to “ be patient and 
wait, all will be well.” 

Like a flash of light the real state of affairs burst on his mind at 
once. ‘That Prangley again! this is why my daughter would not 
marry as I wished,’ he muttered angrily to himself; then with an oath 
he dashed from his hiding-place, and catching Philip by the collar, 
dragged him into one of the unused rooms (since Lady Tullington’s 
death a large part of the house had been left to itself) followed by 
Lizzie. 

Controlling his passion by a strong effort, he said or rather hissed 
between his set teeth: ‘‘You mean, underhanded scoundrel! Never 
come near this place again, or, by Heaven I'll whip you like a dog. I 
brought you here to tell you once for all—not to come near this place 
again, and never venture to look at my daughter more, or it shall be 
the worse for you. As for you, miss,’ he continued with great irony 
to his shrinking daughter who stood by Philip’s side, “this is the return 
you give me for my lenience—to associate with the son of your grand-~ 
father’s murderer. Within a month you shall marry your consin; go 
now to yourroom!’’ In vain Philip essayed to justify himself, in vain 
Lizzie endeavoured to appease her father’s wrath. His face grew 
whiter with passion, and the big veins in his forehead seemed to swell, 
as he found himself thus thwarted. Stamping his foot, he shouted, 
‘‘Out of the house, instantly ! and don’t show your face to me again.” 

Quick as thought Philip caught his beloved in his arms, and as 
though he was endued for the time being with a giant’s strength, 
carried her off before her father’s face, and dashed down the stairs out 
on to the lawn. 

Sir Ralph, intoxicated by passion and brandy, stumbled down the 
stairs, and reached the lawn just in time to see the white shadowy form, 
elimmering in the dull December night, on the verge of the park. In 
quick succession he fired the two barrels of his pistol, aiming it at the 
dark form by the side of the white one. Two or three shrieks rent 
the dull, cold air, and then all was still; and the wind only was heard 
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howling and moaning among the tall trees, and rustling the thick, green 
ivy. 

"haa wandered about nearly all night to obtain information, but was 
unsuccessful, and next morning blood was found on the lawn near the 
spot where the white figure had disappeared, and this was all that 
could be learned. 

And thus Sir Ralph answered his wife’s prayer with regard to his 
elder daughter. 

After that dreadful night the baronet never mentioned the circum- 
stances to Eda, and she in her turn never said anything to him—al- 
though both were in fearful anxiety as to Lizzie’s fate—no information 
could be obtained, and they both slipped back into the old life, except 
that perhaps Sir ‘Ralph had treated her a little more kindly, and inter- 
fered less in her proceedings. 

Latterly, however, Sir Ralph’s desire to perpetuate the name of 
Tullington had supplemented the endeaveur which his sister had made 
to arrange a marriage between the odious cousin and Eda. Not 
taking warning by the fate of the elder sister, the persecution was 
beginning again at the time of the opening of our tale, and they hoped 
soon to put down the resistance of the meek and gentle Eda. But 
hitherto without success—on this point she was firm—and the father 
relenting slightly, perhaps, because of the former catastrophe, did 
not urge it so much as previously. Eda had two strong reasons 
for not listening to her cousin’s suit. She disliked him, and loved 
another. 

Frank Bywater, when walking the hospitals in London, had seen 
Eda, and the two had fallen in love with each other. He was con- 
nected with Dr. Prangley, and he had been lately taken into partner- 
ship with that gentleman. When he applied to Sir Ralph an indignant 

refusal was the reply, and the two had to be content to wait. 
Eva’s aunt, however, anxious to settle the matter, wrote to Sir Ralph, 
and proposed coming in a short time to have the marriage over at once 
and done with, and Sir Ralph is still undecided as to what answer he 
shall give. 

Is there no relenting in his hard nature, as he ponders the matter ? 
Is there not any pain in the remorse he feels as he thinks of his dead 
wife’s supplicating, pale face, and of her last charge; of those shrieks 
which woke the echoes of his lawn two years ago; of his younger 
daughter’s uncomplaining, quiet grief? Again and again, until he 
grew sick of himself, and almost dizzy with the torturing pain, his 
mind would go over his mis-spent and stormy life. He would have 
given his all to have wrested that word ‘‘ remember ” from his heart. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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To make Sunday evenings pleasant, , present, at the same time taking care 
we must have variety, and when we | that our desire to please does not lead 
have the variety by us, we must have | us to make compromises unbefitting 
the tact to see, or rather to feel, what | the servant of the Lord, 





will suit each one of the Company I have known Sunday evenings 
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sadly fall down in tone and deed from 
over anxiety of this sort. ‘‘ Scripture 
Enigmas” are very pleasant, safe, and 
instructive. 


ENIGMA I. 
ke 
Mother and Grandmother in sooth, 
Well trained thy steps in early youth. 
2 


When gleaning in the harvest field 
Little thou knew’st the crop t’ would 
yield. 





Be 
Thy reign was marked with woe Oh! 
King. 
An earthquake is a painful thing. 
4 


Oh! unbelieving, must thou see, 
Then will thy doubts and scruples flee ! 
9) 


Yes, ask the Lord, He loveth prayer ; 
Soon shall thy child the temple share. 
6 


J 
The word then scripture names enclose 


| Is one from which all goodness flows. 





NEW 


INVENTIONS. 


THE SAFETY RAILWAY FOOTBOARD. 


At the Engineering Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall the above was 
exhibited and shown to be a complete 
preventative against accident. The 
creat sacrifice of life and limb that is 
constantly taking place amongst the 
ever-increasing numbers of travellers 
on the various railway systems, conse- 
quent upon the present arrangement 
of the step or footboard on the pas- 
senger carriages, has long called for 
some alteration which should entirely 
prevent—or, at any rate, lessen the 
liability to death or injury from this 
cause. Few days pass over without 
some one meeting with an accident 
from falling betweeu the footboard of 
a railway carriage and the platform of 
the station. It may be admitted that 
this is very frequently the fault of the 
passenger himself, but this does not 
obviate the necessity of lessening or 
removing the danger to which tra- 
vellers are subject, while it points out 
the direction which any improvement 
must take. The SaFETY RAILWAY 
FootspoaRD has been designed with 
the object of preventing the accidents 
that arise from falling between the 
footboard and platform by getting in 
or out of the train while in motion and 
by slippery footboards. Its principal 
features are that the footboard is 
wider than those at present 1n use, if 
being intended to overlap by one or 
two inches the station platform, that 
when not in use it assumes a vertical 











position, with face or tread towards 
the carriage, thus preventing the 
upper surface or tread getting greasy 
from the wet or dirt, or slippery from 
an accumulation of snow or ice. The 
footboard while in the vertical position 
may (ifconsidered desirable) be locked 
in that position by the guard, the 
locking of the footboard preventing 
for the time being the carriage-door 
from being opened. While when the 
footboard is unlocked, the opening of 
the door at once throws the footboard 
into a horizontal position, which it 
retains until the door is again closed. 
The extra width of the footboard, its 
projecting as far as, or over-lapping 
the station platform, will prevent 


anyone from falling between the two, 


and together with its being dry and 
free from ice, snow, &c., will give 
much greater ease and safety to 
passengers entering or alighting from 
the carriages; the doors being held 
closed until the train is at rest (then 
immediately released) will effectually 
prevent the many accidents arising 
from persons alighting before the 
train stops, and the knowledge that 
the footboard is up and perhaps locked 
will deter passengers from attempting 
to enter the train after it is in motion, 
while, should the attempt be made 
before the footboard was locked, the 
extra width of it will prevent them 
falling on to the rails, and there is 


| nothing to prevent the carriage door 
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being shut should the locking appa- 
ratus be brought into use before the 
door could be closed again and the 
step raised. All who value the safety 
of life and limb, whether their own or 





their fellow-creatures, should press 
upon the authorities the necessity of 
the adoption of this principle on the 
various railways. 





CHEAP DIET FOR 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By the Rev, Freperic Wagstarr, F'.R.H.S. 


The comfort of the home largely 
depends upon the way in which the 
commissariat department of the house- 
hold is managed. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to give a little 
thought to the subject of an economical 
diet for family use; and if it can be 
shown that health can be maintained 
upon an expenditure considerably 
below what is ordinarily deemed 
necessary, it follows that more money 
will be left on hand, either for other 
departments of domestic outlay, or for 
deposit in some place of security 
against a rainy day. In this and 
future articles, then, we propose to 
state afew facts about the sufficiency 
and economy of a diet from which 
flesh-meat is altogether excluded. 

The two chief requirements of the 
body are material to build up and re- 
pair its daily waste, and a supply of 
fuel by which its warmth may be 
maintained. Put in another form, we 
may speak of these requirements as 
FLESH-FORMING and MHEAT-GIVING 
materials. Of course the quantity 
and proportion of these materials must 
necessarily vary so much that no 
general rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of all men. Occupation, 
age, degree of exposure, size, and 
many other circumstances combine to 
make the question of quantity too 
vague to be dealt with in any better 
way than by the exercise of common- 
sense on the part of each individual 
eater. 

FLESH -FORMING material is but 
sparingly found in vegetables. Hence, 
advocates of the use of flesh-meat 
hastily conclude that vegetarians 
must necessarily be underfed and 
half-starved. But a vegetarian is not 
one who lives upon vegetables, if by 
that word is understood potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage, &c. The use of 








fresh and properly-cooked vegetables 
is most healthful; but when it is 
remembered that potatoes contain 
about 75 per cent., carrots 80 per cent., 
and turnips 90 per cent. of water, it 
will at once be seen that their chief 
value does not consist in their capacity 
for making flesh. Indeed, a carefully- 
prepared table which lies before us as 
we write speaks of potatoes as supply- 
ing only about 2 lbs. of flesh out of 
100 lbs., carrots only about 13; Ibs., 
and turnipsabout 1 lb. But, accord- 
ing to the same table, bread, ‘‘ the 
staff of life,” is, apparently, very little 
better, affording only 8 lbs. out of roo 
lbs. for the manufacture of flesh. But 
this is the less surprising when we 
learn, on the authority of Dr Lyon 
Playfair, that we require nearly three 
times as much material that will sup- 
ply heat as we do of that which will 
form flesh; and the value of bread is 
at once seen from the fact that 100 lbs. 
of it supplies the body with 55 lbs. of 
fuel. Even turnips yield about seven 
times as much fuel asof flesh-forming 
matter, while carrots give 14 lbs., and 
potatoes 22 lbs. of fuel out of the 
100 lbs. 

Butcher's meat, when compared 
with bread and the representative 
vegetables named above, appears at 
first sight as if it would completely 
nullify the arguments of vegetarians. 
Quoting still from the table already 
mentioned, we find that 1oo lbs. of 
meat will supply to the body about 
19 lbs. of flesh; more than twice the 
quantity obtainable from bread, while 
by its side the vegetables are nowhere. 
But let us see what is the value of 
butcher’s meat as fuel. Still keeping 
in mind the proportions named by 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, our food should, 
for the most part, yield us three times 
as much heat as substance. So faras 
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they go vegetables do more than is 
required of them. Bread would do its 
part if it yielded only about 25 per 
cent. of fuel, whereas it gives 55 per 
cent. Meat, on the other hand, falls 
to so low a figure as 8 per cent., 
whereas, to comply with the rule, it 
ought to give nearly 60 tbs. of fuel in 
the roo lbs.! In fact. the much 
vaunted ‘‘solid” joints of beef and 
mutton have only about 28 per cent. of 
solid matter at all, 72 lbs. out of the 
100 lbs. being water, a percentage of 


moisture, which nearly equals that of | 


the potato. 
But the reader will ask, :‘* Whence 
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are we to procure flesb-forming ma- 
terial if we do not eat meat, since 
according to your own showing, vege- 
tables have so little to give us?” Our 
answer is simple. We pass to three 
articles which, while still below meat 
as flesh-formers, are of grert value for 
fuel. Thus wheat-meal and flour 
finely dressed till its most valuable 
parts are gone, maize-meal and oat- 
meal stand thus :— 
Flesh-forming, 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Wheat-meal to oe 75 
Maize-meal_ =I1r e 85 
Oatmeal ae, 172 


(To be continued.) 


WOLF SHOOTING IN RUSSIA. 


Some branches cracked, and on the 
opposite bank stood a beautiful wolf 
of the Asiatic species; smallish, and 
black over his back, to his muzzle, 
and under the belly, with a magnifi- 
cent tail—a brush—black and grey 
mixed. He foamed at the mouth, 
and showed his large teeth. He 
paced backwards and forwards, as if 
caged, looking across the water, con- 
sidering whether it were best to swim 
over. Then he stood still, pricking 
his black ears, and turning his head 
in the direction of the noise in the 
forest. I aimed, and fired. The effect 
was instantaneous. He rose on his 
hind-legs, threw up his fore-paws and 
his head in the air, and, lolling out his 
red tongue, fell down dead on his side. 
{marked the spot and reloaded. In 
less than two minutes there was a 
vreat scramble through the jungle 
behind me—a panting and an indefinite 
sound, as of a confusion of growls— 
but I could discern nothing; but 
before me, on the opposite bank again, 
appeared five wolves, of various kinds 
and sizes, but all full grown. These 
were all in a state of excitement, 
lolling out their tongues, foaming at 





the mouths, and exhibiting formidable 


tusks. Their eyes glared or shone 
with a feverish kind of light (the 
glitter of their eyes is visible at some 
distance on a dark night). They were 
all pricking up their ears, and hesita- 
ting at this pcint, they stood or paccd 
about, taking in breath. Spotting a 
large brown member of the community 
I aimed at his right shoulder and 
fired; the beast dropped stone dead. 
The rest, but one, startled by the 
report, fled; the remaining wolf, an 
Asiatic, black and small as the first, 
stood firm; his eyes gleamed; his 
mouth, half open, was dropping foam, 
and his lanky sides heaved with com- 
pressed passion. He saw me, and 
came deliberately down the slope to 
the water’s edge, meaning to swim 
over. As he was putting his fore.paws 
with some reluctance into the cold 
water, I took aim between his eyes, 
and, firing, shattered his nose and 
his front legs. He backed out, and, 
dragging his body on his hind legs 
and broken stumps, became lost to my 
view ina thicket——From Cassell’s 
** Illustrated Travels.” 





Tuov hast a double nature. 


Choose between the worse and the better that 


is within thee. ‘Thou hast it in thy power to become the slave of passion, the 
slave of luxury, the slave of sensual power, the slave of corruption. Thou 
hast it in thy power to become the free master of thyself, to become the ever- 
lasting benefactor of thy country, and the unfailing champion of thy God.— 


Dean Stanley. 


Heat-giving.. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


Licgut Batter PUDDING IN SMALL 
CupsHAPES.—Take three eggs, three 
spoonfuls of milk and three of flour ; 
butter some cups well, pour in the 
batter and bake the puddings quickly 
in a hot oven. When done, turn 
them on to a dish, and serve with 
sweet sauce made of butter, sugar and 
nutmeg. 

CHEESE CakEs.—To a breakfast cup 
of boiled hominy stir a large cupful of 
new milk, beat well, so as to remove 
alllumps; add a cupful of currants, 
an ounce of candid peel cut into 
small pieces, and a pinch of salt ; after 
mixing, add two eggs, well beaten. 
Sugar and flavoring to taste. Line 
patty-pans with short paste, and fill 
with the m!xture and bake. 

DAMASCENE Rotit.—Boiled pastry 
should be prepared with as much care 
as that meant for baking, the propor- 
tions of butter, lard and flour the 
same, Stew the cherries, or whatever 
fruit you desire, with a little sugar ; 
roll out the pastry into a thin sheet— 
the thinner the better; spread over 
a thick layer of the fruit, and then, 
commencing at one side, roll carefully 
until all the fruit is enclosed within 
the paste ; pinch together at the ends, 
and tie up in a strong cotton cloth, 
then drop into a pot of boiling water. 
The morello cherry is the best for 





this purpose, or some other fruit pos- 
essing acidity To be served with 
Sweet sauce. 

ANGEL PUDDING.—Two ounces of 
flour, two ounces of powdered sugar, 
two ounces of butter melted in half a 
pint of new milk, two eggs ; mix well. 
Bake the above in small patty-pans 
until nicely browned, and send to 
table on a dish covered with a 
serviette. A little powdered sugar 
should be sifted over each pudding, 
and slices of lemon served with them. 
The eggsmust be well beaten before 
they are added to the other ingredi- 
ents. 

Cream Dressinc.—When oil is 
disliked in salads, the following 
dressing will be found excellent. Rub 
the yelks of two hard-boiled eggs very 
fine with a spoon, incorporate with 
them a dessertspoonful of mixed 
mustard; then stir in a tablespoonful 
of melted butter, half a teacupful of 
thick cream, a saltspoonful of salt, and 
Cayenne pepper enough to take up on 
the point of a very small penknife- 
blade, and a few drops of anchovy or 
Worcestershire sauce, and, very care- 
fully, sufficient vinegar to reduce the 
mixture toa smooth, creamy consis- 
tency, and pour it upon lettuce care- 


| fully prepared for the table. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses 
of Animal Life, upwards of one hun- 
dred illustrations. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. C. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

‘« The authoress has chosen this title 
to express the family bond uniting all 
living things. Young people are here 
most interestingly taught the structure 
and habits of the lower forms of life. 
The effect of this book must be en- 
nobling and do immense good to all 
who read and study it, and we hope it 
will be found on the table or book- 
shelf of every home as well as find a 
place in the school library.” 








New CYcLoPpEDIA OF ILLUSTRATIVE 
AnecpboTtE, No, 1. (Elliot Stock.) 

‘¢This valuable work is issued in 
monthly Nos. at 3d., thus bringing it 
within the reach of all who are 
engaged in teaching and preaching. 
It is the largest compilation of such 
anecdotes hitherto attempted.” 

Tur MerHopist FAMILY AND WEs- 
LEYAN TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE, for 
1880 (Elliot Stock.) 

‘They are, as usual, full of good 
wholesome reading, and well worth 
the attention of all anxious for the 


| circulation of pure literature amongst 
| the people.” 
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Watching for the Boats. 


A STORM AT SEA, 
WIDOW MARTIN AND HER LOST SON, 


(Concluded.) 
Suddenly a piercing cry startled the people in the gangway ; it arose 
from Widow Martin, who had jumped from her seat, and had seized 
Dick Holmes by the arm, while she cried in a tone of anguish “I see 
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him, my darling boy! Oh! Dick Holmes, save my child!” and she 
pointed at the sea below, as if he was there, but nothing was to be seen 
in the now tranquil waters, so he answered, soothingly, ‘‘ He is not here, 
he is safe no doubt.” But the widow dashed past him to the steps of 
the gangway, crying out in a touching tone, ‘‘ Will no one save my boy f 
Bob! I will try to reach you! ’’ and she would have jumped down but 
Ted Cole’s arm caught her firmly. 

‘“‘ Bob is not in the sea,” he said, assuringly. 

“Heis! I saw him struggling among the waves, I heard his earnest 
cry, ‘Oh! mother!’” shrieked the poor deluded woman, trying to free 
herself with all her strength. ‘ Brutes! will ye let me see him drown 
before my eyes?” she cried, and then, exhausted, fell fainting on the 
ground. Dick Holmes knelt down beside her, loosened her shawl, and 
bathed her head with water fetched by Ted Cole. As is usually the 
case, a crowd had soon gathered round the fainting woman, all eager to 
see and to recommend some remedy, but Dick firmly waved them back, 
saying kindly, “Ye mean well, friends, but its fresh air she ha’ need of, 
so don’t keep crowding.” 

Respectfully the people moved off, and Dick, tenderly taking up 
Widow Martin in his strong arms, carried her to his home where he 
knew his wife would nurse and tend her well, As he appeared at the 
door of his cottage, the good woman was rather alarmed at seeing his 
burden, apparently a lifeless one. 

“Oh! Dick, man, what is it? Ha’ they returned and her boy is 
missing ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘“¢] cannot say, Missus, for they ha’ not put in yet, but p’raps she ha’ 
seen his ghost,” and as he laid the poor woman down, related to his 
wife what had happened. 

** Poor dear! it may be so, it’ll kill her, Dick, for now she ha’ got 
no kith nor kin left.” 

‘‘ We'll try and comfort her together. She shall always have a berth 
wi’ us, I guess she won’t cost much to feed.” 

“No, poor thing, she shan’t want for ought while I can do for her,” 
answered Mrs. Holmes. 

“Look well after her, keep her wi’ you, for I must out again.” So 
saying Dick Holmes lighted his pipe, put on his sou’ wester, and left 
the cottage. He found the gangway more lively than when he left it, 
the men were all talking and gesticulating together, the women leaning 
eagerly over the rails. 

«What is it?” he asked of the first person he met, and the joyful 
reply sounded in his ears, ‘“ Why, don’t you know, mate, Ted Cole ha’ 
seen a sail,” 

“Is it true?” rather doubtfully asked Dick, for the news seemed too 
good to be true. 

‘Oh, yes, for old Rivett saw it too,” was the hearty answer, and as 
Rivett’s eye was an experienced one, Dick no longer doubted, but 
hurried on to the circle of fishermen. All eyes were now centred on a 
dark object in the far distance, carrying a light, which came nearer and 
nearer, though to the impatient watchers it seemed almost motionless ; 
then,as they kept staring into the darkness, another light appeared, 
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then two more further west, far more like stars they looked in the 
night, and the fishermen proclaimed every fresh arrival with a shout of 
joy, echoed in many a woman’s heart too. 

‘‘ Here are four, where are the others?” questioned Dick. 

‘¢ Another one now coming round by Ragged Point,” exultingly cried 
out Ted Cole, and sure enough there was a light seen in the distance 
making for Ravenshore. 

The news of the boats having been seen spread like wild fire through 
the village, the whole population was soon on the gangway, boys and 
men pressing up against the rails wherever they could find a space, 
while the women, anxious, careworn, but eager, crowded together talking, 
babies asleep in their arms, unconscious of what was going on, every 
one was impatient to catch sight of the smacks and to guess whose 
they were. 

‘“‘ Here are more coming round the Point,” called old Rivett. Hardly 
had the words left his lips before atl eyes were turned in that direction, 
as slowly, one by one, three more sailed in sight. Hight were seen, but 
where was the ninth? was the solemn question everyone was asking, 
and a brave heart sunk at the idea that it might be the husband, son, 
or brother’s boat. 

“The moon wiil be up soon, mates, and then we shall see, p’raps the 
ninth boat ha’ got no lamp,” suggested Dick hopefully. 

“Tf it is missing, I guess it is the ‘Sarah,’ she weren’t fit for 
winter’s nights fishing, and so I told young Tims, but he would na’ 
listen to an old m&an’s experience on those matters,” said old Rivett. 

‘That's true, mate, for he offered me to go wi’ him, and I tried to 
persuade Bob Martin not to go along wi’ him all alone, for I did na’ 
think it safe, that Tims ain’t a fellow ye can trust,’ chimed in 
Ted Cole. 

‘¢ Poor fellows, they’ve been hard put to it, I reckon, in that sea; 
but let us hope it is not them,” sadly rejoined Dick Holmes. 

How long the time felt before the moon rose, which it did with 
unusual brightness, revealing the large expanse of sea to sight with the 
eight fishing smacks sailing tranquilly towards Ravenshore, indeed, the 
first one was quite near land now, so that they were able to recognize to 
whom she belonged, and a prayer of thankfulness went up to Heaven 
from her crew’s friends on lJand for their safe return. 

I will pass over the next hour of suspense and impatience for the lost 
ones to land, and the excitement felt throughout the whole village to 
know who had not come back; it was soon proved to be the “Sarah” 
missing, but whether she had been lost or had put into another place 
was a mystery which could only be cleared when the others landed, but 
Dick feared for the worst. 

At last the first boat sails up and is ready to land, how many 
fishermen rush down to lend a hand, while the women crowd on the 
steps eagerly looking on; what a confusion followed; kissing, talking 
and welcoming, while these weather-beaten men are greeted by their 
friends, who seem, naturally enough, almost overcome for joy; so it 


was repeated as each fresh boat landed, more thankfulness and rejoicing. 


One woman seems out of all this and stands alone gazing on to the sea ; 
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it is the mother of Jack Tims, who, with Bob Martin, is not returned ; 
her husband and Dick Holmes are making inquiries for the lads, and 
she, poor woman, dreads the answer she knows they will have. 

“ What! ain’t young Tims and Bob Martin home? Why they left us 
two days ago for here, though we told them they had better wait for 
finer weather as we did,’ said the fisherman spoken to in a tone of 
horror. 

“Then I am afraid they are drowned. Poor lads! how short have 
heen their lives. Poor Bob! how can I tell his mother?” moaned 
Dick. 

“Ah! my idea is they have been wrecked, for we have had bad 
weather yesterday unfit for any boat like theirs to be in,” rejoined the 
fisherman, sadly. 

“ Tf only I had never let Bob go with young Tims, but the boys were 
friends; I feel vexed for ye Tims,” said Dick. 

“Are ye sure they left to sail home?” asked Jack Tims’ father, 
hopefully. 

“Yes, they left. Ah, me! Tims, I am afraid your boy ha’ met his 
fate along wi’ Bob Martin as other fisher lads have afore,’”’ sadly replied 
the fisherman, who moved on home with his wife, leaving Dick Holmes 
and Tims considering how best they could break the sad news, one to 
his wife, the other to Widow Martin. Why dwell longer on this scene ? 
Some went home that night happy, thankful and contented, looking 
forward to their Christmas with pleasure; and some feeling miserable, 
unhappy, dreading the morrow as it could bring no pleasure to them. 

Christmas day-came, and before dawn, while darkness still hovered 
around, a figure of a woman came forth from Dick Holmes’ cottage, 
closing the door gently after her as if for fear of detection, and glided 
noiselessly down the street leading to the beech; here she stopped, 
looked round as if to see that she was followed, and seeing no one was 
about, went hastily on to the beach. The tide had been out and was 
now slowly rippling in again, recovering the long line of wet sand; the 
woman hurried breathlessly along, her eyes on the ground, and holding 
her shawl tightly round her; so for a long way she went and then 
stopped, put her hand to her side as if in pain and sunk wearily down 
on the shingle to rest. No doubt my readers guess whoit is? Widow 
Martin come out in the peacefulness of the early dawn to seek her boy. 
She knows he is somewhere on the beach, and means to find him too. 
She watches the waves come rolling over cach other ever nearer and 
nearer towards her, and she thinks she hears them murmur as they 
break at her feet and retreat, “On, on, still on.’? So she once more 
hurried on with fresh strength to resume her search, saying soothingly 
to herself, «The waves are messengers sent from the deep to tell me 
where my boy is.” For nearly another mile she goes, and then is 
arrested by something catching her eye, lying some little way from the 
sea, but where it will soon be on the sandy shore cold and stili. She 
utters no cry, for was not it what she expected to see? she has found 
what she sought for. Yes! their lies her Bob, cold and still it is true, 
but more like a child asieep, so peaceful, calm and happy he looked, 
lying with one arm folded across his breast exactly as the waves had 
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borne him o’er the sea to return him to his mother once more, and had 
lain him gently down on the soft bed of sand ready for her when she 
eame. Poor thing! she cannot weep but rains kisses lovingly on his 
brow, gazing into his youthful face with a tender expression of despair, 
and then, overcome by the strain on her mind and bodily fatigue, she 
sunk in a swoon by his side, 

When the Holmes’ discovered their patient missing, they began a 
vigorous search for her in the village far and near, but no one had seen 
Widow Martin since Dick had carried her to his home the night before, 
so he determined to go along the shore, guessing she might be there 
looking for her boy. He trudged on for some way hoping to see some 
trace of her, but the tide being higher than when she had come along 
the beach no foot marks were visible, being covered by the rippling tide. 
Suddenly something dark, lying half hid by the sea, attracted his 
attention, and on wading up to it discovered to his horror the lifeless 
forms of the mother and child, with the waves washing gently over 
them, and breaking in low, murmuring sobs around, as if sorry for what 
they had done, and the trouble they had caused, while the air seemed 
sad and heavy. The old fisherman drew them out, tenderly placing 
them safe from the encroaching sea, under the cliff, till he could get 
help to bring them back to Ravenshore ; he saw that the mother’s wish 
was answered and she would be with her boy for Christmas Day, but 
though she would spend it with him truly, it would not be in this 
world, but in one far better, where they would have no more pain or 


sorrow. 
M.L.P. 





PROTECTIVE COLOURS OF ANIMALS. 
( Concluded. ) 
Among caterpillars protective colouring is the most general and 


‘conspicuous. An immense number of these creatures are green, cor- 


responding with the tints of the leaves on which they feed, or brown 
when they rest on bark and twigs; while a large number of the larve 
of the Geometridee or Loopers have the habit of holding themselves out 
rigidly like sticks, which they resemble in shape as well as in colour. 
Everyone knows, however, that there are a number of very brightly- 
coloured caterpillars, and it may be asked how these are protected, or 
why the others need protection if they can do without it. Bright- 
coloured caterpillars, such as the Jacobew, and the hairy and spiny ones 
feed freely by day, fearless of observation, while the green and brown 
hide, seeking their food at night. Repeated observations have shown 
that birds and even frogs, lizards and spiders greedily eat the less 
showy ones, universally rejecting the gaudy ; so the conclusion may be 
drawn that, in the latter case, the little creatures need no protection, 
being unfit for the food of other animals. In the same way, the 
beautiful “calico-bug,’ or “lady-bird,” differs from other beetles, in 
having no means of defence and seeking none, presumably for a similar 
reason, The rainbow-tints of many moths and butterflys may properly 
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be imputed to a like cause. But there are other modes of protection, 
besides a nauseous taste, which renders concealment unnecessary. Many 
insects are armed with stings, or shells, or spines, so as to be practicaliy 
uneatable—we all know how gay are the colours of wasps, and bees, and 
hornets. Sometimes, as we have intimated, brilliant hues themselves 
form the best protection. An excellent example of this is afforded by 
the caterpillar of the Emperor moth. The green body, adorned with 
pink spots is pre-eminently beautiful, and in most situations, con- 
spicuous; but it feeds on heather, and its colours then so completely 
harmonise with the young green shoots and small pink flowers, that it 
is with difficulty detected. 

So far we have confined our attention to insects, but we may find the 
protective influence of colour apparent throughout the whole range of 
animated nature. Nocturnal animals, such as mice, rats, bats and 
moles, are all of dusky or blackish hues; and are, therefore, very difficult 
to be seen at night, when alone they move about ; while during the day 
they conceal themselves in holes or underground. When concealment 
by day as well as by night is required, as in the case of owls and goat- 
suckers, we find dusky, mottled tints, assimilating with bark or earth 
during the day, and not very showy at night. Some nocturnal animals,. 
however, as in the case or the polecat, are quite conspicuous. But here, 
its universally dreaded odour is a most effective protection. 

Among reptiles protective tints are very apparent. Lizards and 
snakes, in temperate climates, are all more or less brown or olive-tinged— 
this is the case, also, with nocturnal snakes of all latitudes. In the 
tropics alone, reptiles are often of a vivid green, exactly corresponding 
with the vegetation among which they dwell. The curious geckos— 
flat lizards, with dilated toes, which cling to the trunks of trees or to 
rocks—are often finely marbled with green and grey, so as exactly to 
resemble the lichen-covered surface to which they cling. Many fishes, 
also, present examples of protective colouring. Such as rest on the 
bottom, like the flounder, skate, sole or miller’s thumb, are invariably 
of the colour of the bottom, and often singularly speckled, so as ta 
resemble sand or gravel. Such as swim near the surface of the water 
are almost always dark-bluish or greenish above, and white beneath, 
colours which evidently tend to their concealment from enemies in the 
air above them or in the water below. The gayly-tinted fishes from 
warm seas are many of them well concealed when surrounded by the 
brilliant sea-weeds, corals, sea-anemones and other marine animals, 
which make the sea-bottom sometimes resemble a fantastic flower- 
garden. The pipe-fish and sea-horses are excellent examples of this 
style of colouring. Some of them are greenish, resembling floating sea- 
weed ; but in Australia there is a large species which is covered with 
curious leafy appendages, and all of a brilliant red shade, and this lives 
among red sea-weed, and is then perfectly concealed. 

Passing onward in the animal scale, let us glance for a moment at. 
birds. In northern latitudes, the region of deciduous trees, anything 
approaching a pure green in the plumage of a bird is unknown, while 
brown or olive is the almost universal body-colour. These tints are 
least conspicuous among the leafless trees and bushes, which prevail for 
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so large a part of the year, and when the need of protection is greatest. 
Contrast with these, the brilliant colours of the birds of tropical 
countries. Here, in the evergreen forests, and nowhere else, do we meet 
with those whose ground-colour is green. Parrots, which are confined 
to such regions, are generally green, with small patches of vivid tints. 
In the eastern tropical islands, many pigeons are as green as parrots, 
and there are numbers of other groups which are of the same hue. 
These all frequent thick foliage, with which their colours so exactly 
harmonise that it is most difficult to detect them. 

Larger animals also give striking examples of the theory of protection 
by colours, their tints corresponding to their habits, needs, and the 
countries in which they live. Canon Tristram, who has travelled much 
in the Sahara, thus describes the characteristics of its animal life: “In 
the desert, where neither trees, brushwood, nor even undulations of the 
surface, afford the slightest protection against its foes, a modification of 
colour which shall assimilate an animal to that of the surrounding 
country is absolutely necessary. Hence, without exception, the upper 
plumage of every bird, whether lark, chat, sylvian or sand-grouse, and 
also the fur of all the smaller animals, and the skin of all the snakes and 
lizards, is of one uniform isabelline or sand colour.’ This is not a 
characteristic of one forest, but of all. In a recent account of the 
Steppe of Erivan, in Asia Minor, it is said that ‘‘a remarkable feature 
of the animal inhabitants of the Steppe, insects and lizards, is the 
most perfect coincidence of their colouring with the colouring of the 
Steppe.” More prominent examples of this prevalent hue are such 
animals as the camel and the lion, which are exactly of the usual tints of 
sand and sandy rock. 

In the arctic regions, these reddish-yellows are entirely wanting, and 
instead of them appears pure white, or in a few cases dark brown or 
black, where conspicuousness seems of more importance than conceal- 
ment, All the bears of the globe are brown or black, except the polar 
bear, which is white. The polar hare, the snow-bunting, the snowy-owl 
and the jer-falcon, are also white or nearly so; while the arctic-fox, the 
ermine and the Alpine hare, change white in winter, as does the High- 
land plarmigan. This bird is a fine example of protective colouring, for 
its summer plumage so exactly harmonises with the lichen-covered 
stones among which it delights to sit, that a person may walk through a 
flock without seeing a single bird; and when it changes to white in 
winter it is equally protected amid the snow which covers the moun- 
tains. A striking exception to the usual white covering of arctic 
animals is the musk-ox. This is of a dark-brown colour, easily seen 
among the snow and ice, but the reason of this is not difficult to explain. 
The musk-ox is gregarious, and derives its protection from this habit. 
A solitary strayed animal would soon become the prey of polar bears or 
even of the arctic foxes; it is, therefore, of more importance that it 
should see its comrades at a distance, and so be able to rejoin them, 
than that it should be concealed from its few enemies. Another case, 
is that of the sable, which retains its rich brown fur thoughout the 
severity of a Siberian winter, but at that season it frequents trees, 
feeding on fruits and berries, and is so active that it catches birds 
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among the branches. 


— Vo. 3. 


Again, the common raven is found in the 


extreme arctic regions, but is always black; and this is, probably 
because it has no enemies, while, as it feeds on carrion, it does*not neec. 


to be concealed from its prey. 


Wonderful indeed are the works of the Maker of all! H, 


PRACTICAL PAPERS—NO. 3. 


By Geo. WILLOMAT®. 


From the stormy and_ troubled 
waters of combinations and strikes, we 
make our escape with pleasure to a 
calmer region and a clearer sky, Here 
we would just mention (for space 
forbids us to enlarge upon them) one or 
two modes by which the working man 
may readily improve his position. 

The plan of 

CO-OPERATION 

is coming every day into more and 
more notice. In various parts of the 
country working men have sect up 
stores for the sale of provisions and 
clothing: on the principle of being at 
once buyers and sellers, and thereby 
securing to themselves the profit 
usually derived from the wholesale 
purchase and the retail sale of these 
articles. Most of these stores, where 
they have been established, have been 
found to work well; and it might be 
well if working men more generally 
adopted this means of practising 
economy. 

While speaking of some of the 
means that present themselves as 
suitable to the circumstances of the 
working man, we cannot forget the 
‘Savings Bank” and the ‘‘ Benefit | 
Slub,” and perhaps we may be per- 





mitted to utter a word or two on the : 


subject of 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, 

These societies have been formed for 
the purpose of enabling workmen and 
small tradesmen to become proprietors 
of their own houses on practicable 
and advantageous terms. Many are 
now the happy possessors of houses, 
who would not beso had it not been for 
the help afforded by these societies. 


We have always a saddening thought | 


come over us when we are striving to 
eet the working men to adopt measures 
for their own advancement. It is 
when we are locking into their general 


life and habits that we see how much 
there is of evil habits amongst them 
as a class. We notice constantly the 
habits of improvidence, waste, running 
into debt, and drunkenness. These be 
the things that keep them down. Our 
feelings “of abhorrence against these 
habits are surely too well known to 
render it necessary to linger on them 
here: we gladly pass them by to 
speak of a more agreeable subject. 

We shall never tire of urging upon 
our working men friends, especially 
the younger of them, the importance 
of fixed principles and high aims. 


As the first. of all fixed paiinciples. 


we may mention that of persever- 
ing industry. And it is impossible 
to “speak too strongly of the value of a 
spirit of constant persevering industry. 
Do you want to see its effects upon 
others? go and study the life of 
George Stephenson. We could fondly 
linger speaking of those who have 
reached proud places of honour, and 
only through cultivating principles of 
strict industry. But we must hasten 
on, and by the way, can only mention 
certain habits which must becom 
| fixed principles to those who would do 


well. And it must be laid down as. 


indispensible to a successful and hon- 
ourable workman, that he cultivate a 
habit of strict truthfulness and in- 
tegrity. 

Be honest and transparent. Let 
every workman that wishes to rise, 
declare war against all deceit and dis- 
honesty, and live so that it may be 
said of him when he dies, “ His word 
was as good as his oath.” 

HIGH AIMS 
are the fit companions of fixed 
principles. Of the power of such aims 
we have many remarkable illustrations 
in well-known lives. Aim high! Be 
our aspirations only confined to limits 
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which God Himself has set to human 
power. He who aims high, though he 
does not reach the mark for which he 
aimed, yet he is more likely to reach 
higher than they whose aims were 
not at so high a mark. Aim high, 
then! only let morality and religion 
influence you in all your aiming. 

Aim at advanced intelligence. It 
would take far too long to tell the 
benefits which this will bring. A mind 
diligently cultivated has carried many 
a working man into another sphere of 
society altogether—we may instance 
such men as Geooge Stephenson and 
Hugh Miller. We would therefore 
ask you to observe how intelligence in 
a working man procures respect. We 
mean when it is not marred by conceit 
or immorality, and when it does not 
carry him above his proper business 
but makes him more able and skilful 
init. Further, intelligence opens up 
many new pleasures to the working 
man. The cultivated workman has 
capacities of enjoyment to which the 
uncultivated is dead. What pleasure 
may his books give him or his paint- 
brush, his pen or his flute, during the 
spare evening hour at home. 

Hitherto, with a few bright excep- 
tions, the leading minds of the world 
have been drawn from the upper 
classes, our great philosophers, his- 
torians, poets, statesman, and so forth. 
Occasionally, minds of unwonted 
vigour and power have burst through 
the disadvantages of their situation, 
and taken prominent positions in the 
world of fame; asdid SAmuel Johnson. 
The more that intellectual culture is 
extended toallranks of the community, 
the greater likelihood is there of such 
gifted minds being discovered and 
drawn out. 

Doubtless in the neglected uncul- 
tivated spots of mental ground are to 
be found— 

‘* Many hearts pregnant with celestial 
fire, 

Hands that the rod of empire might 
sway, 

Or wake to eestacy thejliving lyre, 

But knowledge to her eyes her ample 
page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, ne’er does 
unroll ;sx | 

Chill penury keeps back their noble 

rage, 
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And chills the genial current of the 
soul.” 
So true is it that :— 
“Many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
Or waste its sweetness on the desert 
alr.” 
Give but the opportunity and many 
** Village Hampdens ” 
shall step forward with power enough 
to rally communites and to withstand 
tyrants. And 
‘mute inglorious Miltons ” 
shall then find voices to which the 
world will willingly and gladly 
listen. 

In the view of this truth the subject 
of popular or ‘* national education,’ 
ought to excite a very lively interest 
in the minds of working men. And it 
is indeed singular that there should 
be so little interest among them on 
this subject. 

It would be difficult to over value 
the influence which a thoroughly good 
system of national education must 
have on the intellectual elevation or 
future generations of the working 
classes; or to overstate the reu/ 
anterest which they have in everything 
that bears on elementary teaching, 


' commodious school-rooms, well-trained 


and well-stimulated teachers, superior 
lesson-books ; together with all manner 
of happy devices for promoting the 
cheerfulness.and health of the scholars. 

Last, but certainly not least, we 
would have the working classes to aim, 
very steadily and earnestly, at religious 
and moral elevation, Though we have 
placed it last in the order of enumera- 
tion, let it ever be fist in the order of 
practice. ‘* Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
Moral and spiritual excellence is the 
highest of all excellence, and it has 
often been realised to a remarkable 
degree, in the persons and families 
of working men. Here, there is a 
path of progress, as open to the poor 
as the rich, and leading to the very 
highest rewards. Push up this path, 
working men and women, and en- 
courage your fellows to do the same ; 
crowns and thrones are to be obtained 
at the end! We should esteem our- 
selves right happy if we could but fire 
all working people with this ambition. 
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Reunion at the Hall. 


TULLINGTON HALL; 


A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS.-TIDE. 
By F. M. Hotmes, Aurnor or “ Farrn’s FATHER,” &c, 
CHAPTER III. 
Sin RAupPH continued to brood over his gloomy thoughts, while the 
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fire gradually sank lower and the shadows deepened, and the wind be- 
came more wild and terrible to his overwrought imagination. Shadows 
were darkening over his soul, and he seemed plunged in a paroxysm of 
terror, until twelve o’clock rang out—two or three clocks all at once. 
The wind ceased until the last strokes had died away, and then blew 
with redoubled fury, the fire gave a final leap up and then died out, 
and the weird sound produced by the falling embers seemed to strike a 
chill to his heart. It was now, too, quite dark, and he shivered with 
fear. Why, he could not say. ‘There seemed to be a sort of presence 
in the room—he had a sort of presentiment “ something ” would come. 
Presently the moon shone a ghostly pale light into the room, and a 
streak fell on the face of an old painting of his wife. As he gazed-- 
he could not help it—his eyes seemed to be rivetted there—the face 
because paler and paler, and the eyes seemed to assume a more suppli- 
cating aspect. 

A cloud suddenly obscured the light for an instant, and hark! what 
is that P—those same pistol shots and cries he recollected so well two 
years ago again struck on his ear, and he groaned aloud in his fear and 
remorse, “Oh! am I mad! Shall I never stifle these serpent-furies cf 
remembrance ? ” 

Again the moon shone out, and instead of his wife’s picture there was 
a filmy, shadowy ‘‘something,” and the air grew denser and sensibly 
heavier, and an unearthly odour pervaded the room. A clear, soft 
voice, which he thought to be his dead wife’s, said, “‘I’ve come to see 
how my daughters are,’ and then the voice quivered with irony, ‘I 
presume they are both happily married, as I do not see them here. And 
what did those shots mean ? Ah, Sir Ralph, you have not done by 
them as I entreated. Oh, forgive in time, and you may yet be happy! ” 
and then it vanished. 

And then broke in upon him—standing there quivering with dread, 
and bathed in a cold perspiration—the holy Christmas words which 
have so often, and will again and again reverberate through the world, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good will towards men.’’ 
And then his mind wandered back over many years of wrong-doing and 
scenes of dissipation, to the time when he knelt at a mother’s knee and 
prayed, and like a ray of sunlight over his soul beamed the words, 
‘Come unto our God: for He will abundantly pardon.’’ ‘Then he 
awoke from his dream, and with streaming eyes knelt and prayed. 

How long he remained thus is not recorded; but next morning, 
when the wind was comparatively still and nature seemed to be resting, 
he astonished his daughter at breakfast by a ‘thumping’ kiss and 
happy “ good morning!” 

He told her he meant to alter his way of life; that he was repentant 
for the evil he had done, and that she might marry young Bywater 
as soon as she liked; that they would again search for traces of Lizzie, 
although he was afraid none would be found. 

Eva had now her tale to tell. How the shots fired by Sir Ralph had 
wounded both his daughter and her lover (hence the blood on the 
vrass); how they had lost some of their clothing in the hurriedness of 
their flight ; how they had been taken care of by Dr, Prangley, had been 
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to London and been privately married; how Philip was a rising 
barrister; how they had heard of the doings at Sir Ralph’s from the 
doctor, and had now come this Christmas time to stop with him, and 
were even now in the village. 

All this Sir Ralph heard with great joy; and a happier house he 
never had than when on Christmas Day he gave a large dinner to 
the peasantry in the hall, and met round the table in his library his two 
daughters—one a happy wife and mother, with her husband and his 
father and mother, and his second daughter with her lover and his parents. 
For his lady, Sir Ralph said he would have Lizzie’s little daughter, 
who was so like her grandmother. 





THE END. 





MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET. 


Wait not tillthe little hands are at rest ; Your heart from the joy each day should 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; , reap, 

Wait not for the crowning tuberose — Circling young lives with sweetness. 
To make sweet the last sad hours ; 

But while in the busy household band Give thanks each morn for the sturdy 


Your darlings still need your guiding | boys. 
hand ; _ Give thanks for the fairy girls ; 
Q! fill their lives with sweetness. | With a dower of wealth like this at 
| home, 


Wait not till the little hearts are still |, Would you rifle the earth for pearls ¢ 
For the loving look and phrase ; | Wait not for death to gem life’s crown, 
But while you gently chide a fault, | But daily shower life’s blessings down. 
The good deed kindly praise. | And fill young hearts with sweetness. 
The word you speak beside the bier, | 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear; | Remember the home where the light 
Oh! fill young lives with sweetness. | has fled 
_ Where the rose has faded away ; 
Ah! whatare kisses on the clay-cold _ And the love that glows in youthful 


lips | hearts, 
To the rosy mouth we press, | Oh! cherish it while you may ! 
When our wee one flies to her mother’s | And make your home a garden of 
arms | flowers, 
For loves tenderest caress ! _ Where joy shall bloom through child-. 
Let never a worldly babble keep | hood’s hours, 


| And fill young lives with sweetness. 





PLEASANT SUNDAY EVENINGS 


ENIGMA IT. | 
i‘ | Nor at the King’s command obey. 
Father of daughters! parting grief | ' 
Hath found in ‘* Mizpah ” some relief. | Prophet of God! the raven’s wing 





2. _ Ne’er fails thy daily meal to bring. 
Tho’ serving still a wicked king | 3. 
To prophets thou dost suecour bring. | Ye formed the word that planned th« 
3 | deed 


Veiled in thy chamber wilt thou stay. | Making for us the Saviour bleed. 
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CHEAP DIET FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
By the Rey, FREDERIc Waastarr, F.R.HS. 


Theu we find certain articles which 
far surpass meat as formers of flesh, 
while second only to the above as 
fuel :— 

Flesh-forming. Heat-giving. 


Per cent, Per cent. 
Peas ‘a 23 ‘a 62 
Haricot beans 25 - SI 
Lentils .. 29 na 52 


It will he evident from the above 
figures that it is possible to obtain 
abundant material to repair the waste 
of the body, and of fuel to maintain its 
heat, without having recourse to flesh. 
It now remains to be seen whether 
these results can be attained with less 
cost. To answer this question we 
quote from Dr, Edward Smith’s ‘Prac- 
tical Dietary.” The prices named are 
those at which the several articles 
could be procured when that book was 
written; but though they have risen 


since then the proportion remains very | 
as would give him 4 oz. of flesh- 


much the same. In the subjoined 
tables ‘‘carbon” represents what we 
have before spoken of as fuel, and 
“nitrogen” stands for the flesh- 
forming material, and the figures 


show how many grains of each were | 


obtainable for one penny :— 


Food. Carbn. Nitrgn. 
Bread ..12d 1b... 1,450 .. 66 
Barley .. 10 4) «+ %§00 .. 93 


Oatmeal... 874 5, «s 8583 .. 75 
Fine Flour 2d ,, .. 1,330 .. 60 
Rice ee 2d 99 ee 1,380 xe 35 
Maize ..1d ,, .. 2,800 .. 121 
Peas .. €40 4, «+ 4,820 «. 270 


— 





Food. Carbn, 
most.. .. Set ss 900 «.. 83 
mete .« 96 ws ss 24S ss OO 
Pork Se we ss kw OS 
ee oe |; ee | 
Benen .« Behn «« £20 ws 
Skmd.Milk 3d pint.. 873 .. 87 
Butter ,, id, .. 883 .. 88 


Or we may take two groups of these 
articles as samples of the two classes 
of diet, and compare their economic 
values by showing what may be ob- 
tained from one pennyworth each of— 





en 





Nitrgn. | 


Food. Carbn. Nitrgn. 
Bread .. .. 1,450 gr. .. 66gr. 


Barley... .. 


23500 4, os YQ3 99 
Oatmeal 3 


I,513 39 ee 75 >] 


234 gTe 





0,463 gr. 


Food, Carbn. Nitrgn. 
Beef os 6+e «63208. .. 23 Bt 
Mutton .. .. 415 4, «2 204, 
Pork a oe oe er ee oe 


GI gr. 





1,218 or, 


Showing that threepence spent in 
bread, barley and oatmeal, gives an 
advantage of nearly five to one in the 
matter of fuel, and of four to one in 
regard to flesh-formers. The com- 
parison may be instituted another 
way. Dr. Playfair’s inquiries into 
the dietary of English and Continental 
armies show that a full-grown and 
able-bodied man requires as much fcod 


forming material and 10% oz. of fuel 
daily. It has been calculated that 
these quantities for a week might be 
obtained from one or other of these 
articles :— 


Fuel. s, d. 
Butcher’s Meat, 416 0z., costing 17 4 
Cheese, 224 02. a ‘ 7 © 
Bread, 298 oz. Bs ia 2 3 
Flour, 190 oz. mA - 2 Cc 
Split Peas, 221 oz. .. is I Ic 
Oatmeal, 183 oz. ba - I 4 

Flesh-formers. s. d. 
Butcher’s meat, 147 02., costing 6 1 
Cheese, 93 oz. 4 - 3 0 
Bread, 341 oz. - ie 2 & 
Flour, 200 oz. 7” - e 8 

| Split Peas, 127 oz. .. és 4 
Oatmeal, 175 0z. .. * I 4 


The prices are those of the time 
when Dr, Playfair’s book was pub- 
lished; but the proportions are not 
materially affected, or if they are not 
the same, the difference is certainly 
not in favour of meat. The table 


' shows that the same results for which 


we should require to spend on 
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£1 3s. 5d. on meat, may be obtained 
from 3s. spent on split peas or 2s. 8d. 
spent on oatmeal. These extreme 
cases are cited in order that the rela- 
tive economy of the two systems may 





a view of recommending anyone t 


| live entirely on peas or oatmeal. 


Ample variety, whether for health or 
pleasure, is attainable without using 
meat at all, as we shall proceed to 





be the more clearly seen, and not with | show in the next number. 
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HENRI HORACE. 


By tue Autuor oF Rineuurst Common. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Merrywise was turning it over and over, and round 
and round, till his eye caught sight of the postal mark: “ France, 
November, 1870.’ 

“No, it isn’t from Mr. Bugal; he lives at Hornsey, and everybody 
knows Hornsey isn’t in France.’ 

‘‘ France !” exclaimed his wife, “ who do we know in France ? ” 

‘‘ There, there, Matilda; never mind who we know, or who we don’t 
know ; take and read it up, careful,’ returned Mr. Merrywise, handing 
it to his wife. And she, like the major part of her sex, with inquisitive 
impetuosity, had the letter opened in no time, and read the follow- 
ing :— 

i “ Triet, November 6th, 1870. 

“Dear Merrywise,—By the providence of God, the other day I heard 
of your whereabouts; having lost sight of you ever since my wife, my- 
self, and son, then only a boy five years old, left you in Belfast, on our 
return from the colonies. My daughter, Blanche, is now a sweet 
blossom, merging into womanhood. But alas, Tom—pardon the 
familiar name-—my life’s blood, my life’s hope has been taken away! 
Dear Henri, the fair-haired boy, that perhaps may have fled from your 
memory, although you kissed him kindly when you bid us adieu, grew 
up a fine comely young man. My hand trembles as I write; my heart 
almost bursts aS I think on it. Last summer as we were sat under the 
pangs of apprehension—oh ! I never shall forget it—whilst the moon 
was shining brightly through the windows, in the stillness of the 
summer’s evening, and the church clock over the hill was chiming the 
night hours, my darling Henri was dragged away from his home. His 
sister almost died! But heaven revived her from the terrible shock. 

«The war is still raging—fertile France is swimming in the blood of 
her noble sons. Mine own beloved may have long since swelled the 
tide. I pray heaven night and day to spare him. The horrid conflict 
is driving the inhabitants away. I am breaking up my abode here. 
Before long I shail be in London with my wife and daughter. Time 
has altered me, as [ anticipate it has changed you. In closing this 
painful communication, my wife wishes to be remembered to you, and 
trusting to see you very shortly, 

‘*] remain, your faithful friend, 
*‘Leon HoRAce.” 

‘‘Poor Horace—poor Horace,” said Mr. Merrywise, when his wife 
had done reading, ‘ Ye never knew him, Matilda, did you?’ Not 
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staying for an answer, he continued: “He was a friend to me, 
Matilda, before we were married.,”’ 

As he spoke, hie eyes began to fill with tears, “And to think that 
he should have to see such trouble! I shall see him soon, though, and 
we’ll try to comfort him, won't we ? ”’ 

‘¢ His wife and daughter, too,’? added Matilda, ‘* Meanwhile, let us 
hope for the best.” 

Thus with feelings of deepest sorrow, mingled with sustaining joy, 
Merrywise put the letter in his pocket as a choice jewel, and they 
retired to rest. 


CHAPTER III.—MR. BUGAL: DOMESTIC. 


Mr. Bueat was the assistant master at Dilton Grammar School, 
situated in the rural district of Highbury New Park. He was supposed 
to have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but, owing to some 
mysterious mishap on the attainment of twenty-one, and the death of 
his father, it dropped out, and he was left unprovided for to fight his 
way in the wide, wide world. His father, however, had not neglected 
his education, having apprenticed him as pupil-teacher at a national 
school, and given him the final polish at the Home and Colonial. With 
a fair knowledge of the dead languages, combined with a few commen- 
datory testimonials from poor relations, who signed themselves 
influential, in the early years of his manhood he had obtained the 
assistant mastership at Dilton Grammar School, his income for that 
responsible post of training the young being ninety pounds a year.. 
This sum he annually, by private tuition, endeavoured to increase, but 
unfortunately his annual endeavours were seldom successful. Still, 
inspired by the fact of having to keep up a respectable appearance, a 
creditable home, and a whimsical wife, he had obtained a few private 
students who were ambitious for the acquisition of dead languages. 
Thus, by strict attention to the laws of domestic economy, and taking 
all things adverse and favourable into consideration, he fared tolerably 
well, Having finished his week’s labour at the Grammar School, he is 
seated at breakfast in the front parlour of a small house he occupies in 
Hornsey Road, feeling very much annoyed at being compelled to light 
the gas on account of the heavy fog; arguing in his own mind the 
injustice of the gas company making no abatement in their charges 
during the dull months of the year. He has risen a little earlier in 
order to go through certain preliminary arrangements previous to the 
arrival of a new pupil who is to receive his first lesson in Latin at eleven 
o'clock. Breakfast finished, he wheeled his chair round to the fire, and 
after summoning a withered-looking girl employed to assist Mrs, Bugal 
for a few hours in the forenoon, he requests that the table be cleared at 
once. 

“Ts Mrs. Bugal up?” he asks, as the girl retires with the last instal- 
ment of crockery. 

“ Ts-sir,” she replies, which was an abreviation for yes, sir. 

“ Where!’? he demands, surprised at her not having made her 
appearance. 

“ Upstairs-sir,”’ replied the girl, meekly. 
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“Oh, you silly donkey of a girl,’’ said he, knocking his feet against 
the fender, “ I know she is upstairs; but has she risen ? got up yet? do 
you understand ?” 

“‘ Ts-sir—nossir,’’ she answered in one breath, whilst her nervousness 
scarcely permitted her to hold the tray. 

“There, get along,” he said; *‘ you’ll be wiser some day, no doubt.” 
And after another short hiss she retired. 

Left to himself, Mr. Bugal drew closer up to the fire, pulled out his 
pocket-book, and commenced to examine it closely. ‘Scratching his 
head, he began, “ Let me see—Mr. [alter’s quarter will be up on 
Monday week—that’s one guinea. ‘That'll go towards the rent. Mrs. 
bugal wants a new dress, and a new bonnet before Christmas, Well, 
now,” he continued, running his pencil down the page, “ suppose I say 
for Mrs. Bugal—what now P—the two Master Groomstiles and Mr. 

lake, they’re due on the 10th of December. Yes,’ he muttered, 
‘that will do nicely. Now, with Falter’s guinea and six pounds from 
my quarter’s salary, the rent will be safe, and when all creditors are 
paid there will no doubt be a little to the good, and when Christmas 
gets turned, prospects for the new year seem promising.” 

At this point of Mr. Bugal’s calculations Mrs. Bugal made her 
appearance in her morning dress, 

“You are very late” this morning, Clara,” said Mr. Bugal, 
wheeling round on his chair, and pulling out his watch. “It’s 
ten o'clock, Why, Mr. Milton’s son will be here for his lesson in 
an hour,” 

‘Yes, dear, I know,” answered his wife; ‘‘ but when you are asleep 
you cannot always be thinking of new pupils.” 

“Exactly,, my dear,’ replied Mr. Bugal, “but you know Mr. 
Milton will be quite an exception to the rule. There is no 
doubt, from his position in life, he will be a valuable connection, 
and on that account it behoves you to fake a deeper interest than 
you otherwise would.” 

“And so I do,’ answered his wife, persuasively; “ but I felt so 
fatigued this morning that I cow/d not rise earlier.” 

‘©Ah, now you put it in another light, dear; you were fatieued,”’ 
said Mr. Bugal. ‘ You were not unmindful of our position—you were 
fatigued ; physical indisposition overcame you; that I can understand ; 
but if you were to become callous of our standing in the world, 
Clara,” he continued, seriously, ‘‘ my last hope of success would have 
vanished.” 

‘¢ Yyon’t talk such nonsense,” replied Mrs. Bugal with a smile ; ‘* who- 
ever thought of such a thing.” 

Cheered by this assurance from his wife, Mr. bugal reciprocated the 
smile with. another; and they both sat by the fireside anxiously waiting 
the arrival of the new student. The fog that had thickened the air, 
and caused Mr, Bugal to ight the gas in a most ungracious manner, 
had now cleared off, and a bright, crisp, frosty morning usurped its 
place, which, combined with a ray or two of sun, gave a little more 

comfort to the wintry scene. 

“Mr, Milton’s father is verv well to do, isn’t he?” asked Mrs. Bugal 
as she rose from her seat and went to the window. 
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¢¢Yes, dear, a very wealthy merchant indeed,”’ he answered. 

‘¢¢ What does he sell ?” asked Mrs. Bugal, still looking out of the window. 

‘Almost everything,” returned Mr. Bugal. “From report I hear 
he is just now extensively engaged in supplying the French and Prus- 
slan armies.” 

‘¢ Indeed.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘To you think he keeps silk ?’’ asked Mrs. Bugal, turning from the 
window a moment and then back again. 

« Why of course, Clara; what makes you so anxious to know?” he 
said, unconscious of her meaning. 

“ Because I was thinking what a good opportunity it would be for 
my silk dress, dear,’ she replied with a sudden flush of hope of having 
made a most brilliant suggestion. 

“Tt would be the ruin of us, Clara,” he promptly replied. “No, 
don’t be impatient, Clara, don’t be impatient, you shall have your dress 
in a few days.” : 

The scheme Mrs. Bugal had conceived from the moment she had 
heard the word “merchant” was thus thwarted. She felt indignant 
at the result of her inquiries, but restrained her feelings on account of 
the expected pupil, who, if he came at-all, would be there almost 
directly. With a variety of reprimands all ready at the tip of her 
toneue to hurl at Mr. Bugal for his cruelty, she still stood at the 
window ; when the appearance of a figure at the bottom of the lane 
shanged the whole current of her thoughts. 





A NIGHT IN A STEAM SHED. 


By ONE OF THE CLEANERS, 


| PREFER asking you to spend a xzght with me in the steam shed, be- 
cause the shed is always busier at night than in the day. The engines 
are most of them out in the day, running their appointed journeys, while 
at night, like the men that work them, they are prepared for the labour of 
the following day. We go on duty at six o’clock at night. From fifteen 
to twenty of us meet round the cupboard in the shed, and receive from 
the ganger our tin boxes containing the pieces of cotton waste that 
belong to us, our oil can, scraper, and lamp. We have our lamps filled 
with oil, and if the engines are very dirty, we receive, as a favour, a 
little oil to help to make the engines look well. Those that have to 
clean the brass funnels, or domes on the boilers, whistles and balances, 
receive too some rotten stone or Bath-brick. Thus equipped, the 
canger tells us which engine is to be done first, or we ourselves decide 
by the train list for next day, which will have to go out first, and away 
most of us go to the engine in question. ‘T'wo of our number go 
underneath to clean the slides, eccentrics, links, cranks, and inside 
framing, each taking his own side ; two go the boiler and chimney end ; 
two to the engine wheels, side-rods and framing; two to the tender 
Wheels, axle-boxes, and brake-rods. One of our number goes with the 
ganger to shunt some trains that come in, and bring the engine to the 
shed. 1t is his duty also to clear the frames of the tenders, and see 
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that all the boilers have sufficient water. Another puts in the fires and 
gets up steam as the engines are required, Livery fire is dropped, the 
bars are pulled up with an iron rake, and all the fire is raked out when 
the work of the engine is done for the day. When the engine is cold 
enough, the bars are put in again, and in this way the clinkers that. 
accumulate in the fireplace, are cleared away, and a good draught is 
secured for the fire. There are narrow tubes, about two-and-a-half 
inches in diameter, passing through the boiler of each engine, reaching 
from the fire-plate of the boiler, to the plate at the chimney end. These 
have all to be cleaned out with an iron rod, lest they should be choked 
with the ashes and dirt, carried from the fire by the air which is 
forced through by the blower or by the emissions from the exhaust 
pipe. Ifthe day has been wet, the engines come in sometimes almost 
as brown as the road, splashed all over with the dirty water forced from 
under the sleepers as the engine has rushed along, or thrown up by the 
flanges of the wheels, and by passing trains. But the cleaners scrape and 
rub away, getting perhaps one engine cleaned and another part cleaned by 
nine o’clock, when a break is mace for three quarters of an hour for the 
first supper. At one o’clock another break is made until two, and from. 
two we work on until six. In the earlier part of the night the engines 
are coming in, in the latter part they are being watered, and coaled, 
and sent off. Hight or nine engines are thus thoroughly cleaned in 
every part, inside and out, except the inside of the boiler, and in order 
that this may be scraped and cleaned the engine is kept in the shed, if 
possible, as often as one day in the week, another being sent to do its 
work for that day. Asa rule, the driver and fireman belonging to the 
engine stay with it and clean the boiler out, and pack all the glands 
afresh. And all slight repairs are done by the fitters at such times. 
The men get attached to their own engines, very much as mariners do 
to their ships, and very unwillingly exchange their own for another even 
for a day. Some men will run an engine very much longer than others 
without having any general repairs done to it. Sometimes we have 
special work on hand, such as the getting of an engine ready to convey 
Her Majesty towards her Scottish home. It is no ordinary cleaning 
such engine gets at such a time. She is sure to be the best possible for 
the purpose; she will be thoroughly overhauled by the fitters, cleaned 
and polished, until nothing more can be done. The pilot engine, too, 
that is to precede the royal train, will be ‘‘ got up” for the occasion. 
It is thought something important to run with the troops even, and for 
this something special is usually done. But a thorough cleaning is the 
appointed lot of every engine after the work of the day. It would be 
well if that beautiful creature, the horse, were as well looked after as 
are the iron-horses of our various lines. 
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Village of Enington. 


THE DIAMOND LOCKET. 
By L. E, Dosresr, Author of “ A Lowly Life,’? &e, 


[In one of the western counties of England, there is a little village 
called Enington. In this village, Mrs. Blake, a childless widow had 
lived for many years. 

She was a laundress, and her cottage always clean and tidy, was most 
picturesque, with its portico covered with clematis and wisteria, and its 
little well-kept garden in front. But although Mrs. Blake was child- 
iess, She had not lived alone all these years, her niece, Nancy Blake, 
had been with her ever since the early childhood of the latter, and the 
aunt and niece were extremely fond of each other. 

Mrs. Blake treated her orphan niece quite as if she were her own 
child; and Nancy, who had lost her mother so long ago, cared for 
Mrs. Blake as much as if she had been her own mother. And then 
there was the tie between them cementing the love and friendship, the 
bond of union which those know who are followers in common of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

One fine summer’s evening, Mrs, Blake was bending over her ironing- 
board, finishing off some clothes which she was rather behind-hand 
with. The window was open, and from the little garden came the 
perfume of many sweet-scented flowers, mignionette, heliotrope, and the 
honeysuckle, that grew round the window. The cool evening breeze 
was as refreshing as the flowers to Mrs. Blake as she bent over the hot 
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irons. There was a good deal of ironing to do, and Nancy could not 
help her, for Mrs. Blake would never let anyone touch the shirts and 
collars besides herself. 

» As she paused every now and then in her ironing she glanced out into 
the garden, where Nancy was busy tying up pinks and stocks and 
watering her flowers. Nancy was a tall girl of seventeen, with a 
eraceful figure, a fair complexion, light brown hair, and lovely blue 
eyes. Her sweet expression heightened her beauty, and Mrs. Blake 
as she looked at her that evening as she moved about among the flowers 
thought that certainly there was no girl in Enington who could be com- 
pared to her. Then the widow sighed, a8 she thought that very soon 
she must lose Nancy. The girl had been brought up and trained so 
that she could take a place as lady’s-maid. A situation of the kind had 
just been offered to her at Lady Lorton’s at the Grange, and Nancy was 
looking forward to her new life with much pleasure. She did not feel 
as if it was a great parting leaving her aunt, as the Grange was only 
two miles distant, and they could often meet, and altogether she was in 
high spirits. 

Mrs. Blake was of course very glad that Nancy had got such an excellent 
place. Lady Lorton was an earnest Christian, and had tanght Nancy in 
the Sunday School when she had lived with her father at the vicarage, 
before she married Sir George Lorton. But Mrs. Blake could not help 
feeling that it was like launching the girl out into the great new 
untried world, and she had many hopes and prayers that Nancy might 
keep straight and steady. At last the ironing was finished, and Mrs. 
Blake cleared all away, settled up the fire, and then brought her knitting 
out into the garden. 

Nancy had finished her flowers, and when she saw her aunt come and 
sit on the bench, which was under a large magnolia tree, she took her 
seat by her side, and throwing off her hat, let the cool evening breeze 
play upon her forehead. 

“This day week you will be at the Grange,” said Mrs. Blake, looking 
up at the sky, which was glowing with the glorious sunset colours. 

“Yes, Aunt Jane, I shall. I shall be very sorry to leave you all alone, 
you will miss me, I know.” 

“That I shall,’ said Mrs, Blake, “ but it’s for your good we must 
hope, Nancy.” 

“For my good, aunt—why of course it is,” said Nancy, opening her 
blue eyes very wide. ‘ You look so dull, Aunt Jane, one would think I 
was going to America at least. Why it seems nothing just going to the 
Grange, scarce a two miles off, and to live with sweet Miss Kdith— 
Lady Lorton, I mean, I keep forgetting—will be ever so much better 
than if I had got a situation far away.” 

“Yes, you speak true, Nancy. But now, my girl, I want to tell you 
one thing, don’t go and think that I’m finding fault over much with 
you if I just say something that 7s on my mind.” 

“What is it, Aunt Jane?” asked Nancy, who never had been 
ag by her aunt, and who had very rarely any fault found 
with her, 
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constantly, and I’ve had it on my heart to say something to you about 
it,’ said Mrs. Blake, quietly. 

Nancy coloured and looked down on her new print dress and white 
linen cuffs. 

“T am fond of being tidy, aunt, if you mean that,’’ said she. 

‘‘No, I don’t mean ¢hat,” said Mrs. Blake, “you know I don’t, 
Nancy. I mean that you care too much about being dressed above your 
station. You have got to want finery and things unsuitable for you, 
and, my lass, take heed to what I say. Unless you are careful you may 
be led very much in the wrong way.” 

Nancy made no answer. ‘All her aunt was saying, she could not but 
feel was perfectly true. 

“ T know you're a christian girl, Nancy, and that you really want to 
follow the example of your Lord, and try and do as He bids you. Then, 
my lass, read your Bible, and see that the chief ornaments a woman 
should strive to have are they of a meek and quiet spirit. And love of 
dress, Nancy, do thee strive against that. Its the thin end of the 
wedge, lass, opening the way to heaps of wrong things. Will you try 
and remember ?” 

‘‘ T will, aunt,” said Nancy in a low voice, and then auut and niece 
talked of other matters for the rest of the evening. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nancy Blake had been in her place a month and was very happy. Lady 
Lorton was a sweet, gentle woman, whose rule in her household was 
gentle but firm, who demanded and expected the deference due to her 
position as mistress of the Grange, but who thought no interest or care 
of the meanest of her servants beneath her notice. She had been 
married four years, and had had a great sorrow in the death of her little 
baby, Cecil, when he was just a year old. 

One day she was telling Nancy about the child, his short illness, and 
sudden death at the last, and Nancy, with tears of genuine sympathy in 
her eyes, was asking Lady Lorton a few questions about him, which 
were readily answered. 

“Was he like you, my lady?” asked Nancy, as she looked at her 
mistress, who was lying on the sofa in her dressing-room, and whose 
pale features showed so white and fair against the blue velvet 
cushions. 

Lady Lorton said, “No, not very, Nancy; but stay, I can show you 
some of hig hair, you might like to see it. It is the only little lock I 
have—my precious baby,” said Lady Lorton, untying a broad ribbon 
round her neck and showing Nancy a lock of pale golden hair ina 
locket, which was set round with diamonds, 

Nancy looked and admired the colour of the soft hair, and then 
inwardly regretted that she had no jewelry of any kind, only her mother’s 
thin wedding-ring, which was in her work-box at home. 

Lady Lorton looked at the hair lovingly before she put on the locket 
again. It was precious to her was that tiny lock—far far more precious 
than the circle of diamonds round it. ‘The baby had died in Paris, and 
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Sir George had got his wife those beautiful diamonds, knowing that she 
would think no setting could be too good for that dear little remem- 
brance of her Cecil, her only child. 

All these weeks had Nancy remembered the advice and warning her 
aunt had given her that evening on which my story opens. At first she 
had tried to think less of how she looked, and to suppress her longings 
for fine clothes, and she really did pray that God would help her not to 
love dress as much as she did. But after a while she relaxed her efforts 
and grew careless, and it is then, when we cease to watch, that Satan 
tempts us, and more successfully. 

Temptation came to Nancy in the shape of the nursemaid, Susan, 
a giddy, vain girl, who had come from London, and had brought 
many new ways with her, which before had never been known at the 
Grange. 

Susan took or pretended to take a great fancy to Nancy. She was a 
dark-haired girl, with coarse features, and a very high colour, and she 
praised Nancy’s beauty very much and made her wear some of her 
clothes when they went out on Sundays. 

Lady Lorton was not very strong and she was not able to look after 
her servants as much as usual. A severe attack of bronchitis that she 
had had in the spring had left her very weak, and she spent very 
much of her time in her room or in the drawing-room. It so 
happened that she had never seen Nancy in her new finery, for after the 
first Sunday the latter declined having Susan’s hat, dress and jacket, 
and made one of each like them for herself out of her month’s wages. 
But Mrs. Blake was much surprised when she saw Nancy dawn upon 
her one Sunday afternoon in a thin silk jacket, covered with a cheap 
feather, trimming, and a jaunty hat set upon her brown hair, over which 
the pale blue feathers hung, touching her imitation lace collar, and gilt 
necklace and a muslin dress. 

“‘ Sakes, child, where did you get all that?’ asked Mrs. Blake, sur- 
veying her niece, who presented a remarkable contrast to what she had 
been only the Sunday before, she had been to see her aunt dressed in the 
Sunday clothes that she had left her home with. They had been a pale 
erey merino and jacket to match, simply made, and a blue bow fastening 
a fine white linen collar which matched her cuffs, and a white straw 
hat with a muslin trimming. 

“Get all this! why aunt, don’t you like me in my new things that 
you look so—so—’’ but Nancy could proceed no further, for her aunt 
interrupted her. 

“ Like you—no, certainly not. -\nd no sensible person would. What 
does my lady say to all this ?” | 

‘She has not seen me in it—besides, | can wear what I ike when I 
go out for myself,’’ said Nancy. 

“ Ah, my girl, then why don’t you keep to the style of clothes you 
brought from here—say, why don’t you.” 

‘“‘'They’re so dowdy and plain,” murmured Nancy. 

‘‘They’re good and proper for you,” said her aunt. 

‘‘What’s the harm in a blue feather?’ asked Nancy, perceiving that 
her aunt’s eyes had wandered and were now fixed upon that adornment 
of her head. 
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‘No harm in the feather, Nancy, but it is unsuitable to your station, 
aud you could never afford to buy a really good one. That thing is fine, 
but itisa bad article, and I warrant is all made up.” 

“Tt looks as well,’ said Nancy. 

‘Now, look here, Nancy, mind what I say. There’s no harm at all 
when you are buying your clothes to get what is pretty and what 
hecomes you. Your eyes are just the colour of the forget-me-nots, and 
| don’t see why you should not have a bow that colour or have the 
things that suits you best. There’s no more religion in having a bow 
the colour of the mud than the colour of the sky. That’s not it. Its 
the dressing unsuitable to your sfation, and when you do that you must 
either buy cheap things, that are but bad imitations after all, or else 
spend your money in buying what is much too expensive for your 
earnings. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes,’’ said Nancy, in a slow way, “I understand you, Aunt Jane, 
hut all the same, its hard that one never can dress smart.” 

‘Hard! oh Nancy, tell me, child, do you really like all this rub- 
bishP’? and Mrs. Blake touched the imitatien gold necklace with one 
hand and the blue feather with the other. Nancy shrunk back and 
retorted angrily, ‘“‘ Yes, I do like it, or I wouldn’t wear it. Now aunt, 
its no use preaching to me, I’m old enough to know how to dress 
inyself, and I won’t stand any sermons about it from you.” 

Mrs, Blake could hardly believe her ears. Nancy had a_ hasty 
‘emper, but she had never spoken so rudely to her aunt before. ‘Tears 
came to Mrs. Blake’s eyes and, she moved slowly towards the dresser to 
vet out the things for tea. There was a very sorrowful look in 
Mrs. Blake’s eyes as she put the things on the table. 

Nancy sat flushed and angry by the window looking out on the sweet 
little garden. Nancy was very pretty. God had given her great beauty, 
and that gift had its temptations attached to it. It was a temptation 
to Nancy to be conceited of her lovely figure, beautiful eyes and general 
appearance, and still more was it a temptation to wish to deck herself 
out in finery in which she imagined she looked to better advantage. If 
Nancy could only have seen herself, she would have been obliged to 
confess, unless her vision was a very distorted one, that she had looked 
1 thousand times better in her simple grey dress and white hat with a 
bow the colour of her eyes than she did in all that cheap finery. Ii 
for that reason alone, she might have adopted the former style of 
dress. 

But there were far higher reasons why she should endeavour to check 
the vanity that was so strong in her, and endeavour to dress in accord- 
ance with her station in life—the reason her aunt had given her. As a 
Christian girl she should have remembered that sobriety in dress is not a 
mere question of economy or expedience, but a necessity laid upon all, 
to dress according to that state of life in which it has pleased God to 

call us. Should not each and all of us not bear that in mind ? 


(70 be Continued.) 
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i 
ne: THE WIND. 

aS I take the form of the rushing storm, | Iblowfrom theeast, for man and beast, 
ae. On the pinions of night I fly ; No good, so the proverb runs; 
is In the hurricane’s blast I rush full | From the south so bland, I bless the 
Bie fast, land, 

mi In the zephyr I faintly sigh. And gladden earth’s smiling sons. 
See Stagnant the air without me were, From the balmy west I’m a welcome 
ak And fever and death ’twould breed, guest ; 
; Peage And such is man’s doom when the hot From the north I bluster rude, 
g ih % simoom For I come not nigh, like renowned 
pte Has wrought its appointed deed. Paul Pry, 
a With ‘I hope I don’t intrude.” 
ae I ride unseen in the silvery sheen 

wo Of the moon’s effulgence fair ; As a freshening gale I swell the sail 
aie. I toy with the curls of laughing girls | Of the ocean tempting barks, 
1 baa Of nut-brown or raven hair. _ In sirocco stern my power men learn, 
He The brow I fan of the pining man, | When havoc my pathway marks. 

: On the languishing bed of pain ; _ At my Maker’s behest, I do my best 

( Age, manhood, youth, I befriend for- | To proclaim His resistless might ; 

4 sooth, | And publish to all, both great and 
‘i Reviving both heart and brain. | small, 

a That his ways and works are right. 
THOMSON SHARP, 

' 4 THOMAS JAMES OF LUNDY. 
} eae By Dr. Aurrep J. H. CReEspt. 

ie Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s noble essay on “Temperance and Abstinence ” 
HE abounds in instances of the superior health and manifold advantages of 
a a strictly temperate life. It is always dangerous, I confess, to push 
ae one’s conclusions too far, and exposes the offender to reprisals. On the 
at other hand whenever an instance of superior vigour or greater useful- 
ine ness is cited, it is easy to contend that it means little, and that, being 
Pt e exceptional, it cannot justify a particular line of conduct or prove the 
eae value of certain habits. This I candidly admit; nevertheless, as it is 
ys ty better to teach by example than precept, let me record a case which has 


rl much struck me, and which cannot fail to be of general interest ; and 
eS: as I have ventured to give names, places, and time pretty freely, I can- 
ats: not be accused of concealing anything of importance. 

a ae Let us proceed to Devonshire—that lovely county rich in woods, 
ie velvet-like meadows, and extensive heaths; there in a hundred parishes 
are lanes and glades fair as any the eye of man can behold. What a 
glorious sight are the sunlit meadows, majestic trees, and gently 
rounded hills of Crediton and Tiverton on a cloudless April or May 
evening, so calm and soft above, so green and fertile beneath—one of 
those afternoons, rare at any season in our climate, when only to live is 
the perfection of enjoyment, and one might fancy that even the plains of 
| Heaven could hold nothing more lovely. But we pass on, grieving only 
| eae that even in Devonshire it is not always summer, and that the leaves 
fade and the flowers wither there as elsewhere—and we reach Instow, 
six miles from Barnstaple, taking our stand on the hillside near the 
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church. Out at sea in the middle distance extend the restless waves. 
At our feet are the rocks, against which those mighty waves beat night 
and day, here tearing away a bit, there burrowing deep, and the time is 
coming slowly, but surely, when far up the valley the sea will hold sway, 
and hills and plains will be swallowed up by those remorseless waters ; 
and in the far distance, twenty miles off, rises the bare and lonely 
Island of Lundy, four miles long and one broad. The island is often 
concealed by mist, at other times it 1s just to be seen in the thick haze, 
and, again, now and then, it shows up clear and sharp, the sunlight 
streaming upon its bold and dangerous sides, and then the island looks 
like a giant mound, fit work for the Olympian gods. As the evening 
approaches, and the sun draws to the west, preparatory to its final 
plunge into that waste of waters, a faint light gleams from the top of 
Lundy, the lighting upof the great lantern, and as the shadows lengthen 
and the darkness gathers, brighter grows that brilliant light till it 
streams far and wide, warning the seaman to avoid the iron-bound coast 
of Lundy. But days and nights come when thick mist, or driving rain, 
and sometimes, but rarely, snow obscures the light; though it still burns, 
whatever the weather from sunset to sunrise, and then rockets are dis- 
charged every ten minutes. With a mighty rushing, bewildering sound, 
the gigantic toy cleaves its way far upwards into the air, and explodes 
with a heavy boom. The lighthouse is on the very top of the island, 
509 feet above the sea; the fog-signal station is a mile from the light- 
house, and a little way down the west side, in two lonely cottages live 
two men, and of one of them I would speak. Day by day, all through 
the year, one of those men is on watch waiting for the fog; all 
through the night, fine or wet, cold or warm, every ten minutes one of 
those men walks from his cottage and looks out; if itis at all thick or 
dark he has to descend a long, steep flight of steps, from the bottom of 
which he can, if it be clear, sec the lantern; if he cannot see the latter 
he knows it is thick, and he then fires off a rocket, and sometimes for 
several days and nights the rockets are going incessantly ; more fre- 
quently, however, the weather is simply uncertain, fog comes on, or fine 
blinding rain, then goes off, five rockets go up, or twenty, or sixty, then 
a lull, then a few more on and off, through the mist. At times there 
are lovely days and nights when the very thought of a fog seems ridi- 
culous, but even then in ten minutes a driving mist may come up, or a 
thick haze-like bank rolls irresistibly, grandly from the sea; much 
oftener this happens on fine days, a few hours after sunrise, than on vrey 
dull ones. Talk of wind—what do the residents in inland districts know 
of it? Days of mighty rushing wind, crashing, howling, booming, 
drowning the sound of the mighty breakers that burst upon that awful 
wall of sheer precipices and deadly reefs, wind in which a strong man 
can hardly hold on with hands and feet, wind in which great ships roll 
like nutshells on a pond, driving rain that soaks you through and 
through. Talk of umbrellas, why on a comparatively calm day they 
would be torn out of your hands, ripped to rags, scattered to the four 
quarters of the heavens. Andinastorm? Up that sideland tears the 
wind down every gully, round every projecting point ; a thousand men 
might miserably perish at the foot of that wall of rock, and not a sound 
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would reach the weary watchcr above. Who can tell how many fair 
ships and richly-freighted steamers have perished on that awful west 
side of Lundy, among those reefs, not a stick nor a rag remaining, 
all swept out to sea westward by the swift currents. There is no 
lifeboat there,!for none would live when its aid would most be needed, 
and in their hour of deep distress, the sufferers can have no human 
aid. One man only, a ‘resolute, chivalrous Scotchman, has in many 
vears breasted those pitiless waves and lived. Swept away fifty times 
by the current, he still struck in for the shore, and at last reached 
it, saved where thousands had perished, saved as by a miracle. 


‘¢ Never bronze or slab of stone With the whirlwind from the land, 
May their sepulchre denote ; _ But their bones will only nestle 
O’er their burial-place, aione, Closer down into the sand ; 

Shall the drifting seaweed floaf, And for ever wind and surge 
Not for them the quiet grave Loud or low shall be their dirge ; 
Underneath the daisied turf ; And each idle wave that breaks 
They rest below the restless wave, Henceforth upon any shore, 
They sleep below the sleepless surf. Shall be dearer for their sakes, 
O’er them shall the waters wrestle = Shall be holy evermore.” 


One of these fog-signal men, Thomas James, has for years worked 
like a hero; never wavering, never failing, never neglecting his sacred 
trust. Nights come in which even his tremendous strength is scarcely 
sufficient, and he can hardly descend those steps, hardly get up them, 
the very island seems to shake; truly this man sees the works of the 
Lord and His wonders in the deep. Nothing would be easier than to go 
over the rocks; but duty calls, and though on such nights, and days too, 
even those large rockets seem "powerless, and the ear catches only the 
crash, never ceasing, never intermitting, of the mighty rushing wind, 
they are sent up, thouch whether they can rise above the roar of the 
tempest and warn the ships below none can tell! How easy for the 
sionalman to hesitate to face the danger and to report so many rockets 
fired ; none are out, none are watching ; detection would appear impos- 
sible. But I have long known this gallant fellow, and were he put to 
the same cruel test he would—like the famous hero at the Smalls, who 
for four months kept the light there burning through fog and tempest, 
though his companion was dead, and he was left alone—still do his duty, 
thinking only of that Eye which can pierce the thickest darkness and 
see through the fog and driving rain. Now I must candidly confess that 
Thomas James is no puny lad, he is a huge, broad-shouldered, upright 
man of enormous strength. Once I saw him lash upon his broad shoulders 
a clumsy box weighing considerably more than a hundred and thirty 
pounds, and up he bore it, along narrow paths, over masses of granite, 
across bits of nasty rock, 500 feet of perpendicular elevation. He 
stands 5ft. 9in. or a little more, and weighs a good—a very good, 200|b. 
How does he keep up his strength, how keep his spirits from failing, 
how bear the exposure? Well, mighty are the home-baked loaves, huge 
the pots of tea, and large the ‘dishes of vegetables which he and his 
sturdy wife consume, and he finds communion with his thoughts a plea- 
sant occupation ; then he has his precious Bible, and many a hymn and 
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prayer ascend from his heart to heaven, At best his is a lonely life, and 
he is much cut off from those delightful means of grace he once enjoyed. 
There are no prayer-meetings for him now, no stirring sermons in his 
mother tongue, and no congenial companions. He is happy, though—a 
wise, good man, contented to be poor, but I daresay he could find a 
pleasanter resting-place than Lundy, and would not mind asmall Welsh 
seaport. 

Nor must I forget the cold he has to face. Of course at Lundy sur- 
rounded by the warm sea, frost, though commoner than one might 
expect, is not so intense as in our inland and north-eastern districts— 
thermometrically that is, and on those nights when at Exeter the 
reading is 20 deg., and at Durham 10 deg., at Lundy it may hardly fall 
to 26 deg., but that wind I have mentioned so intensifies the cold that I 
may truly say that till I lived on Lundy I never knew what cold was. 
The summer, too, is not the same as in a Devonshire valley, and the 
June evenings are often severe, and the September ones piercing, at least 
that is my humble opinion, the east wind being felt on Lundy to per- 
fection. Days come, as often in winter though as in summer,jwhen the 
wind dies down, the sky is cloudless, the water, except on the west side, 
where I have never seen it perfectly still, is tranquil like a millpond. 
The scene is one of perfect peace and exquisite loveliness, and one could 
hardly fancy that it was the same world of fog and wind, but such days 
are rare, and are often the forerunners of sharp gales and sometimes of 
severe storms. 

From reasons into which I need not enter the wages of James are 
small; but being in the Trinity House employ he has many perquisites, 
—house, coals, light, and uniform; but manya Birmingham mechanic 
receives more money for a day’s work than he for a week, and thousands 
of artizans earn three or four times his pay ; he is a poor man, much 
poorer than many men far his juniors. But here see the advantage of 
mighty loaves, huge dishes of potatoes, and other simple fare, and large 
cups of tea, he more than pays his way. For all he has he pays down, 
other men receiving £20 a year more are heavily in debt, and James might 
complain with reason; he has claims on his purse, heavy for so poor a 
man; he earns less, and receives fewer perquisites than many younger 
men, but he pays his way, owes no man a farthing, never has to borrow, 
never to’ask for .an advance, does his duty without any looking after, 
when scenes not very creditable occur elsewhere. On a lonely island, 
where the raging storm and the blinding rain often seem to be having it 
all their own way, where the scream of the larger gulls and the mono- 
tonous cry of the kittiwakes are often the only sounds of life, I have 
been able to point out a remarkable instance of health and strength, of 
patient devotion to duty, of thrift, sobriety and piety. 

Have I done wrong ? I think not. Honour to whom honour is due, 
and though it may be contended that a pious and thrifty man need not 
keep to large loaves and drink tea, but may spend a trifle on spirits and 
strong ale without thereby sacrificing his claim to strict sobriety and an 
unblemished character—moderation, alas ! among seamen too often goes 
on to excess, for the public-house is not usually the antechamber to 
the savings-bank and the House of God. 
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HENRI HORACE. 


By tur AutrHor oF RinauurRst CoMMON. 


CHAPTER IV.—MR. BUGAL: | 
‘¢ Here he comes, here he comes!’ exclaimed Mrs, Bugal. 
a nice young man!” 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 





‘Oh what 
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«¢ Where, Clara?” said Mr, Bugal, rushing from his seat and looking 
over his wife’s shoulder. 

“There, just passing that navvy, can’t you see?” she hastily 
replied. 

re Yes, yes, I see, dear! Howslowly he seems to be walking. Smart- 
looking young fellow though, eh Clara? Dressed in a black suit,” he 
continued without stopping, “that’s him, dear, that’s him, Whata 
eentlemanly looking young man to be sure! Why he quite exceeds my 
anticipations! Now Clara you must open the door for him and then leave 
us to ourselves a little. Keep that girl out of sight whatever you do,” 
he said hurriedly, as his wife left the room. 

Mr. Milton steadily approached in a most easyful manner, unconscious 
of having been thus observed. He was a fair complexioned young man, 
with a fresh colour, firmly built, and a little over the average height. 
His standing in life, ever since a child, had shielded him from much rough 
usage in the world; his connection, being the son of one of the largest 
merchants in the city gave him an authority and confidence which 
persons who exist in a lower sphere of life seldom assume. Just turned 
twenty-two, full of vigour, full of ideal conquests and schemes, he was 
perhaps a little vain. Still that is excusable, when you take into con- 
sideration he had a high sense of honour, a practical regard for equit 
in all that he did,—combined with which he was docile, kind-hearted 
and courageous. He has now just rapped at Mr. Bugal’s door, and 
waits for admission. Mrs. Bugal, who a few minutes since had been 
quizzing him from the window, was in perfect readiness for the signal. 
The door was opened almost immediately. 

‘¢Good morning, ma'am,’ said Mr. Milton, raising his hat, *“ Mr. 
Bugal within ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Bugal, a little excited. ‘ You will find him 
in here, sir,” she continued, throwing the parlour-door open. “ Mr. 
Milton, dear, just arrived.’? This last remark was addressed to her 
husband as she withdrew. 

‘‘Ah! very glad to see you, Mr. Milton; I have heard a good deal 
about you, but never had the pleasure of seeing you before. Are you 
quite well?” said Mr. Bugal, handing him a chair. 

“Quite well, thank you, sir, I trust you are the same,’ answered Mr. 
Milton, with a smile, as he seated himself by the table. 

“Well, I have had a troublesome cold, which in my profession is very 
annoying; but I must not complain,” replied Mr. Bugal. 

‘I’m sorry to hear that,” returned Mr. Milton, with a pleasing smile, 
“some people say they are fashionable.” 

__ “Yes to be sure, to be sure,—a figure of speech you know,” replied 
Mr. Bugal, running his eye all over his new pupil at once. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Milton, carelessly. 

“And so you have taken a fancy to the study of Latin, have you?” 
commenced Mr. Bugal, coming to the point. | 

“Yes, sir, I think it would be a jolly thing to have by you,’’ he 
vephied, as if it could be bought nicely done up at so much a packet. 

“There can be no doubt, Mr. Milton,” said Mr. Bugal, smiling at his 
simplicity, “it isa most invaluable acquisition; but I must impress 
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65 Henri Horace. 


you fully with the fact that to become proficient it will require very 
ereat application on your part.” 

‘Quite so, sir, I feel convinced of that,” replied Mr. Milton, having 
been thus gravely admonished by his tutor. - 

“JT am glad to hear it; and there is no doubt we shall get on very 
well together,” said Mr. Bugal. 

“Tt won't be my fault if we don't,” returned his pupil with « 
short laugh. 

‘Well, now, let me see,” said Mr. Bugal, compressing his lips. 
‘Our preliminary attention will be given to the study of words—you 
must first of all aim at furnishing yourself with a good supply of 
vocabulary : then by degrees we shall work our way through the declen- 
sions and grammatical structure of the language; and by the time we 
have traversed from simple bonus puer to the idiomatic differences you 
will doubtless be able to pursue the study of Virgil with facility.” 

“T quite understand,” answered his pupil, pulling out his watch 
and putting it back again in a way which showed that he quite 
didn’t. 

“Now, you see, Mr. Milton,’’ continued Mr. Bugal, scarcely 
pausing, “that we shall be unable to make many rapid strides 
until you have devoted some little time and labour to the rudi- 


mentary parts.’’ 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ responded his pupil. 

“Then,” handing him the book, “I must get you to take this book 
home with you and write every word on the first two pages out on a 
clean piece of paper in readiness for next lesson. ‘The first two pages,’’ 
repeated Mr. Bugal, “don’t forget.” 

‘“‘T’ll take care to do it,’ answered his pupil, putting his book into his 
pocket. Pulling out his purse at the same moment, he said, ‘“* Now 
Mr. Bugal, I know it is customary in most professions to pay in 
advance.” 

‘¢ Pray don’t mention it,’”’ interrupted his instructor. 

“Apart from which I would much rather do so,” proceeded Mr. 
Milton, dropping three guineas into his hand. 

“But really there is no necessity for such a thing you know, Mr. 
Milton,” replied Mr. Bugal, consigning the three guineas to his pocket 
and thanking his pupil very much. 

‘‘T know there is not, but I prefer doing so,”’ answered his pupil witl: 
a smile, ‘I do indeed.” 

“Well, then, if it must be so, [ must resign myself,’ returned 
Mr. Bugal with an embarrassed smile. And the matter was settled. 

They sat still a few moments without speaking, when Mr. Milton 
looking at his watch, and opening his eyes in a suprised manner, said, 
‘Why its nearly one o’clock, Mr. Bugal, and I had to wait upon a 
manufacturer about some harness for my father at twelve ! ” 

‘‘Dear me!” said Mr. Bugal, “I trust I have not detained you.” 

‘‘Oh, not at all, sir,’ replied Mr. Miiton, rising from his seat and 
perusing a small card he had in his hand. 

‘‘T hope you have not far to go,’’ returned Mr. Bugal. 

‘Not very far, sir-—only there, see,”—answered Mr. Milton, handing 
him the card. | 





~~ 
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Mr. Bugal looked at the card attentively : read it once, read it again, 
read it thrice ; occupied so long in doing so that Mr. Milton was at 
loss to conceive the reason. Having read it once more in a semi- sutiblc 
tone, he looked up at Mr. Milton and said, ‘This is most remark- 
able! would you be surprised to learn that this very man is my brother- 
in-law ?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Merrywise your brother-in-law!” asked Mr. Milton. 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Bugal. 

‘¢' You astonish me exceedingly,” replied Mr. Milton. 

“Mrs. Bugal, the lady you saw at the door, is his wife’s sister,” con. 
tinued Mr. Bugal. 

‘‘ This is really a very odd circumstance,” said Mr. Milton. “That 
accounts for my introduction to you; why my father has been a 
supporter of his for many years.” 

“What strange things occur in life, do they not?’ enquired Mr. 
Bugal, looking highly sentimental. 

“ Very strange, very strange indeed !”’ replied Mr. Milton. 

“ Tf you have no objection, “T will call Mrs. Bugal; such a coincidence 
will delight her, | am sure, ’ said Mr. Bugal. 

“ By all means do so,” returned Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Bugal then pulled a bell by the side of the chimney-piece, 
trusting with latent fear that the girl would not respond instead of his 
wife. But it was a forlorn hope—the poor little shadow appeared almost 
instantaneously. | 

“Will you ask Mrs. Bugal to step here a moment?” he said, with a 
subdued ferocity on account of Mr. Milton’s presence. 

‘‘Ts-sir,” replied the girl looking muddled generally, and with- 
drew. 

Mrs. Bugal had been most of her time engaged in decorating her hair, 
putting on “the best apparel she could possibly muster, aud setting her- 
self up with all the artistic genius in her power. And when the girl 
informed her of the request for her attendance, she had at once attained 
the height of her ambition as a woman. Like Ariel she flitted down 
the steps ; assuming the air of a poetess or Grecian goddess, she entered 
the room. With an affected look in her eyes of deep interest in Mr. 
Milton’s success as a student of the dead languages, she trusted, ere she 
had scarcely entered, ‘ That Mr. Milton had provressed well,” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” was his reply. 

“ My dear Clara,” said Mr. Bugal, “a most peculiar circumstance 
has taken place.” 

“And pray what is it, dear? ’? asked Mrs. Bugal, affecting more 
interest as she looked into her husband’s face. 

“Tt came out quite accidentally too, didn’t it, Mr. Milton ?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘‘ And what is it, dear? I know Mr. Milton will excuse my being 
inquisitive,’ said his wife. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS—NO. 4. 


By Gro. Norris WILLOMATT. 
RELIGION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


There is one subject which we shall 
surely be expected to touch upon in 
such a subject as this—the relation of 
the working classes to places of public 
worship. All sections of the Christian 
Church have been trying to discover, 
if possible, the causes of the coolness 
shewn by working men to the public 
services of the Christian Church. 
Now, I wish to ask you why this is. 
Some of ydu may share the opinions of 
many of your class upon this question. 
But still kindly follow us here; this 
is most important ground. Religion 
is essentially the friend of the working 
men. It is the one great lever that 
will raise him to a higher position. It 
is fitted to advance immeasurably your 
individual and domestic happiness, 
your social well-being, and your eter- 
nal good. Why are you cold and 
distant toit? You cannot afford to, 
nor can you safely, despise it. 

Is not the religion of Christianity a 
religion specially adapted for the 
working man, and likely to be his 
surest help and defence ? 

THINK OF ITS AUTHOR! 

Jesus Christ in his human nature 
was of the common people. Born ina 
stable and cradled in a manger, He 
was brought up in a workshop, and is 
familiar with the ways of hard-work- 
ing men. His hand must have been 
hard and rough with labour. The 
food He ate, the clothes He wore, the 
chair He sat upon, the bed on which 
He lay, must all have born the stamp 
of humble life. Nor did He seek, 
when He became a public man, to quit 
this poor society. He had ample op- 
portunities.to connect Himself with 
the richer classes, but He never cared 
to avail Himself of them. His chosen 
apostles were chiefly working fisher- 
men. At His death the only provision 
He could make for his nearest and 
dearest relative was to ask a disciple to 
take her into his own home. 

If Jesus thus identified Himself with 
the poorest class, why should they be 
indifferent to Him ? 


! 
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His preference for them was deli- 
berate and decided, although there 
were no earthly advantages to be 
gained, but many to be lost. Usually 
that class show the warmest regard 
and gratitude to those who sacrifice 
position and social advantages for 
their sakes. Why should Jesus of 
Nazareth be an exception? Why 
should not His memory be cherished 
by them with peculiar veneration, and 
His words treasured in their hearts, as 
worthy of all acceptation? Weknow 
how poets sprung from the people, are 
esteemed by the people, and how their 
verses are familiar in their mouths as 
household words. Will they cling to 
the poet and forsake the Saviour? 
Will they remember those who ex- 
pressed their feelings in lively verse, 
and forget Him who, on the cross, 
Himself bore their griefs, and carried 
their sorrows. 

Then again, Jesus was not only of 
the common people, but He was also 
for the common people. Jesus Christ 
is the defender and protector of the 
poor to every age. His sympathies 
were peculiarly with the needy and 
the suffering. His tenderest words are 
addressed to such. In this He was 
different to all else. Philosophers in 
those times troubled themselves little 
about the poor. Legislators were 
usually content to leave them in a 
state of slavery, beyond the protection 
of law, and beyond the sympathies of 
the favoured fortunate. But not so 
Jesus Christ. He saw his brother in 
rich and poor alike. The religion He 
established is a religion that must 
ever espouse the cause of the oppressed. 
The despised, and him that hath no 
helper, will ever find that Christ and 
His religion is a full and sufficient 
defence. So closely did Jesus identify 
Himself with the poor and needy, that 
even in the solemn retributions of the 
Day of Judgment, He taught that 
kindness shown to the least of His 
afflicted brethren would be rewarded as 
if done to Himself. 
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Then, too, let us see what has been 
the effect of Christianity upon the page 
of history, and on its page we see no- 
thing more plainly than the amend- 
ment which Christianity has effected 
in the condition of the poor, Chris- 
tianity has abolished slavery and serf- 
dom, and placed the poor under the 
same laws with therich. Christianity 
has reared the hospital and the refuge, 
and a thousand other charitable insti- 
tutions, that strive in every form 
to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor. Christianity has sent its emis- 
saries to the streets and the lanes, to 
the highways and the hedges, to seek 
the neclected, and to save the lost, 
Christianity has built the many noble 
ecclesiastical structures that adorn our 
land, Christianity has reared the 
school house and welcomed the poorest 


and the meanest to receive the bless- | 








ings of instruction. But why do we 
say that Christianity has done this? 
Let us rather say—for it is more ac- 
cording to truth—Jesus Christ has 
done it. During eighteen centuries 
the Spirit that went forth from his 
lips had been producing these bene- 
ficient results. But yet the victory is 
far from complete, and the day of full 
triumph may yet be far off. If, however, 
Jesus had never lived and taught in 
Palestine the labouring class would 
have been alike miserable for the pre- 
sent, and hopeless for the future. 

Surely, then, if is something more 
than a vague feeling of respect that the 
labouring classes ought to have for 
Jesus Christ. And surely their con- 
nection with his Church ought to be 
far more of an intimate nature than in 
the majority of cases it is. 


PLEASANT SUNDAY EVENINGS 


An enigma is here given as a 
model on which to form others. When 
a nice supply of them is obtained, it 
is pleasant to sit round a fire in the 
twilight, and for the leader of the 
little group to start the first, and the 
one 0 bas borne the best part in 
finding it out, to be the privileged one 
to give out the next; or the giving 
out may go the round, going from 
the eldest to the youngest, or youngest 
to eldest. Then when the candles or 
the lamp is ht, it is pleasant to sit 
round the table, with Bibles, paper, 
and pencil, or pen and ink for the 
older children, and invent new ones. 
I have seen a party of all ages, adults 
included, most eager and animated in 
the work. And I have known young 
children, with slight assistance, pro- 
duce very beautiful ones; and the 
searching for characters, helps to 
form a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, which is of course 
the prime object and principal inten- 








| tion of all those * occupations” which 


fill the gap between the solemn re-- 


| ligious worship and idleness inits many 


forms, 


ENIGMA 


‘ 
Yes! while the dying Monarch fails 
To heal him, earnest prayer prevails. 


Thou hast returned thy gods to seek, 
Tho’ fondly pressed thy lips J//s 
cheek. 
Je 
Bold though thou art, thou yet shalt 
sink 
In waves, and from thy Master 
shrink, 
4 


_ Poor aged Priest, how sad the blow, 


| The Lord’s lost Ark hath laid thee 


low. 
5. 
Word of joy, of peace, of gladness, 


Cheering every scene of sadness. 
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MENTAL WEAKNESS. 


TE possession of a sound mind in a sound body was deemed by the 
ancients a boon to be prayed for ; and doubtless we moderns account it 
a most precious blessing. But where do we meet with absolute and 
uninterrupted perfection in the harmonious blending of the two? 
Probably everyone—the contributor of this article, of course, included— 
is more or less mentally unsound. According to the poet of the 
‘Night Thoughts,” man sesec/s himself a fool at thirty, and /nows it 
at forty ! 

Be this as it may, the comparatively rational among mankind have 
classed their less favoured brethren and sisters under the several heads 
of maniacs, idiots, cretins, and imbeciles.* 

Mania is cither general or partial. The former involves the mind in 
the most chaotic confusion possible, and there is also considerable 
bodily derangement. ‘The moral faculties become more or less 
affected, and the patient’s social and domestic relations are greatly altered. 
At one time he is subject to violent fits of immoderate laughter ; at 
another, he is gloomy and taciturn ; sometimes quiet and tractable, at 
others, wild and excited, necessitating close confinement. He 1s 
haunted by wild delusions, which at times take entire possession of 
him, and under the influence of which he acts in the most extraordinary 
manner, 

It may be well to define in this place the difference between a 
delusion and an d/usion. A delusion is a chimerical thought; an 
illusion is a counterfeit appearance, a false show. A delusion applies to 
the mind; an illusion, to the senses. 

Then there is the partial mania. The term monomania is now 
generally given to this variety of insanity. The patient, in the simplest 
form of this disorder, becomes possessed of some single notion, which is 
alike contradictory to common sense and to his own experience. Thus 
he may fancy himself made of glass; and, influenced by this idea, he 
walks with care, and in dread of being broken by contact with other 
bodies. Or—I quote an actual case—he may be under the impression 
that the bread, &c., provided for his sustenance is stuck full of rusty 
nails. An inmate in the City of London Asylum imagined the 
presence of a weasel in the stomach. Most of these strange fancies 
appear to be dependent or errors of sensation. 

We have heard of *‘ method in madness,”? and it should seem there 
may be no lack of playfulness of spirit. ‘“ Well, my friend,” said a 
visitor to a patient, ‘‘ what is your meaning in fastening your watch- 
case to the bell-rope?” ‘Ah, sir,’ was the reply, “once I was in 
prosperous circumstances; but now, you see, the case is haltered !” 
(altered). 

Monomaniacs are ready enough to declare their predominant idea ; 


* « Tmbeciles.’—lt seems hardly needful to say in this enlightened age— 
alas that there was much need in days gone by—that the humane yet firm and 
judicious treatment of the mentally afflicted, which has been proved to be the 
wisest and the safest method, is imperative on those to whose care they are in 
any wise committed. 
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yet at times, and without the occurrence of a lucid interval, they will 
as carefully conceal it. In the simplest form of monomania the 
understanding appears to be, and probably is, perfectly sound on all 
subjects but those connected with the hallucination, When, however, 
the disorder is more complicated, involving a longer team of morbid 
ideas, there is high authority for believing that though the patient may 
reason on many subjects unconnected with the particular point on 
which the insanity turns, the understanding 1s more extensively 
deranged than is generally suspected. 

Caution! When in danger of a “‘scene,’’ and indeed on all occasions, 
suavity and self-possession should be maintained in presence of the 
mentally unsound. A patient occupying an upper room was visited by 
a friend of his, when the former suddenly insisted that both of them 
should jump out of the window. Had the latter betrayed alarm, the 
issue would probably have been his enforced headlong descent, the 
patient being strong in body as in will. But the visitor coolly “ moved 
an amendment—viz., that they should run down stairs with all speed, 
rush out of the house, and see which of them could first jump wp to and 
in at the window from below, as this would be far more fun and glory, 
any noodle being able to jump down. The patient caught at the 
proposal, his friend was equally suited, and both were delivered by a 
‘happy thought.” | 

Idiocy is not a disease, but a condition in which the intellectual 
faculties are never manifested, or have never been developed sufficiently 
to enable the idiot to acquire such an amount of knowledge as persons 
of his own age, and placed in similar circumstances with himself, are 
capable of receiving. Idiocy commences with life, or at an age which 
precedes the development of the intellect and the feelings, which are 
trom the first what they are doomed to be during the whole period of 
their existence.* 

‘¢ Could I with ink the ocean fill— 
Were the whole earth of parchment made— 
Were every single stick a quill— 
And every man a scribe by trade— 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain that ocean dry ; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 

Cretinisin differs from idiocy im being endemic.+ It is also more 
curable; or, at least, more susceptible of improvement than the latter. 
In the idiot the malady is congenital ;{ the cretin, on the other hand, 
may, to all appearances, for a time be free from disease. Every cretin 
is an idiot, but not every idiot is a cretin. Idiocy is the more 
comprehensive term; cretinism is a special kind of it. The enlarged 

* «¢ Existence.’—Yet has the following truly sublime strain of thought been 
aseribed to an idiot. If correctly so ascribed, the saying is verified, Vo rule 
cithout an exception. 

+ “ Endemic.’—Applied especially to diseases proceeding from loeal 
Causes. 

t * Congenital.”—-Existing at the time of birth. 
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thyroid* gland, high-arched palate, and brown or yellow colour of the 
skin, are characteristic of the cretin. Local causes seem to be at work 
in the production of cretinism ; but the exact nature of these causes has 
not been definitely determined. Smallness of brain, premature 
ossification of the cranium, and want of symmetry in the brain, have 
also been mentioned among the causes of cretinism. 

The derivation of the word idiot from the Greek word signifying a 
private person or an ill-informed ordinary fellow, is peculiar. A person 
suffering from any form of mental unsoundness, and thereby rendered 
incapable of taking care of himself or of his property, was formerly 
called in English law “an idiot,” and this word was not unfrequently 
joined with “ fatuus ”’ in old writs. 

Imbecility + is a minor form of idiocy, and may or may not be con- 
genital; it also admits of considerable degrees of intensity. Imbecility 
has been divided into five degrees, and stupidity into three. Possibly 
the reader of ArreR Work may think that one or other of the three 
degrees was manifested by one or other of the parties figuring in the 
following story—one of the many told by Horace Smith, who, with his 
brother James, wrote ‘* Rejected Addresses” :— 

A town lady had read much of pastoral life, and once made a visit to 
the country for the purpose of communing with a real shepherd—a 
veritable Corydon. She at last discovered one, with his crook in his 
hand, his dog by his side, and the sheep disposed romantically around 
him ; but he was without the indispensable musical accompaniment of 
all poetic shepherds—the pastoral reed. ‘‘ Ah, gentle shepherd,’ softly 
inquired she, “tell me, where’s your pipe?’”’ The bumpkin scratched 
his head, and in the broadest dialect of his county said, “I left it at 
home, miss, ’cause I ha’n’t got no ’backy.”’ THOMSON SHARP. 





Four gentlemen, a Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Roman Catholic, 
met by agreement to dine ona fish. Soon as grace was said, the Catholic rose. 
armed with a knife and fork, and taking about one-third of the fish, compre- 
hending the head, removed it to his plate, exclaiming, as he sat down, with 
great satisfaction, ‘Papa est caput ecclesia!” (the Pope is the head of the 
Church.) Immediately the Methodist minister arose, and helping himself to 
about one-third, embracing the tail, seated himself, ‘‘ Finis coronat opus!” 
(the end crowns the work.) The Presbyterian now thought it was time for him 
to move, and taking the remainder of the fish to his plate, exclaimed, ‘‘ In 
media est veritas!” (truth les between the two extremes.) Our Baptist 
brother had nothing before him but an empty plate, and the prospect of a 
slight dinner ; and snatching up thé bowl of drawn melted butter, he dashed 
it over them all, exclaiming, *‘ Ego baptiso vos !” (1 baptise you all.) 








* «¢'Thyroid.”—Applied to a cartilage placed perpendicularly to the cricoid 
cartilage of the larynx. (Gricoid is annular or ring-shaped. Larynz, th 
upper part of the windpipe. ) 

t+ “ Imbecility.”"—Beware of trifling with imbecility—the biter may he bit. 
A miller who attempted to be witty at the expense of a youth of weak 
intellect accosted him with, ‘‘ John, people say you are a fool.” John replied, 
<¢T don’t know that I am, sir. I know some things, sir; and some things | 
don’t know, sir.” ‘ Well, John, what do you know?” “TI know that 
millers always has fat hogs, sir.’ “And what don’t you know, John?” “I 
don’t know whose corn they cat, sir! ” 
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CHEAP DIET FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
By the Rev. Frepreric Waastarr, F.R.H.S. 


We have seen that a substantial 
and nutritive diet can be obtained, 
even when no flesh meat enters into 
the bill of fare. Experience has also 
shown that such a diet is highly eco- 
nomical. We wish now to illustrate 
both these points by giving the details 
of two examples, both of which were 
within the scope of our own obserya- 
tion. 

A vegetarian friend was frequently 
told that his mode of living must be 
very costly. One day he declared 
that he was willing to put this to the 
test In a very practical manner. He 
engaged to produce a dinner tor twelve 
persons that should be satisfying to 
the appetite, pleasant to the taste, and 
served in a manner pleasing to the 
eye,, at a total cost of five shillings ! 
The challenge was accepted, and at 
the time appointed, thirteen of us, be- 
side the host, his wife, and his sister, 
appeared on the scene. Five or six 
were vegetarians, and the others made 
merry at the prospect of clearing the 
dishes while the edge was still upon 
thetr appetites, and then hurring off 
to a neighbouring cookshop to satisfy 
their hunger, First we had soup, the 
basis of which was split peas, and 
which all pronounced excellent. Next 
camea pair of vegetable marrows, with 
the seeds removed,and stuffed in imita- 
tion of ducks, and served with melted 
butter, boiled and baked potatoes 
being the only accompaniments, ex- 
cept bread. To this followed damson 
tarts, the crust being made with butter 
instead of lard, and a plum pudding, 
in which butter replaced the suit. 
I’very one confessed that he had had 
enough, and there was still some to 
spare, At the end of the meal it was 
our duty, as chairman, to call for the 
bill. It was, of course, understood 
that the account was simply to include 
the ingredients actually used, and that 
nothing was to be charged for cook- 
ing, &c, Sixteen persons had dined, 
and dined admirably, and the total 
cost was four shillings and eleven- 
pence J 
The second illustration is on a larger 








scale. We had given a lecture on 
‘‘ Vegetarianism,” at Darlaston, in the 
very midst of the South Staffordshire 
coal and iron district. Several of the 
audience declared themselves to be 
favourable impressed with the theory, 
but expressed a wish for some prac- 
tical demonstration of its excellence. 
It was accordingly arranged that a 
hot supper should be prepared for 
fifty people. ‘The place chosen for the 
purpose was the Temperance Hall, and 
the conveniences for cooking were 
about as indifferent as could well be. 
The incidents of the day would be 
entertaining if space admitted of their 
recital. The rapid transfer of several 
gallons of soup from a huge boiler in 
which it was beginning to ‘* burn,”’ 
owing to the mis-directed energy of a 
hired ‘help,’ while our back was 
turned, was but one of many crises in 
the undertaking that have made us 
feel deeply sympathetic for the whole 
tribe of cooks ever since. Tickets were 
issued at ninepence for females and 
one shilling for males; and such was 
the Fear that nearly ninety persons 
were present. The first course was 


soup, of which the basis was pearl 


barley and split peas. Next followed 
vegetable pies (contents: potatoes, 
carrots, and cauliflowers, &c.), with 
haricot beans, baked and boiled pota- 
toes and bread. To these succeeded 
plum puddings, with custard and 
sauce. The hire of plates, knives, 
and forks, spoons, &c., made the 
supper a costly one, and a deficiency 
of some fifteen or sixteen shillings had 
to be made up afterwards. But a 
calculation, based on the actual ex- 
penditure for provisions, showed that 
the supper only cost about fourpence- 
half-penny for each person, the rest 
of the expense being for hire, paid 
help, &c. 

“Cheap” and ‘‘dear” are, after 
all, relative terms, and there are, 
doubtless, many persons who use but 
little meat, and who are yet very 
extravagant in their housekeeping. 
Enough has been said, however, to 
show that, if fairly and honestly tried, 
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a vegetarian dict bas immense ad- 
vantages over any other in a pecuni- 
ary sense. Even if it be admitted 
that, to the inexperienced, the pre- 
paration of dishes in which flesh has 
no part occasions some extra trouble, 
it is clear that the saving abundantly 
compensates for it. 

Subjoined are a few receipts de- 
signed to furnish the reader with a 
zveneral idea of the kind of diet within 
the reach of those of even limited 
means :— 

PEA Soup.—Take one pint of split 
peas and two quarts of water, simmer 
for four hours, and add one turnip, 
one carrot, and a little eelery to 


favour. Add afew small butter bails 
before serving. 
VEGETABLE Soup. — Take three 


quarts of water, one pint of split peas, 
half-pint of pearl barley, and simmer 
four hours. Add one earrot, one 
turnip, three onions, two potatoes, and 
2 little cellery; all vegetables cut 
small. Serye with toasted bread. 

BarztEy Sovr.—Soak four table- 
spoonfuls of Scotch barley in a little 
cold water for an hour. Place itina 
stew-pan with about a pint of cold 
water, and stew gently, adding three 
good-sized onions, two small turnips, 
a carrot, and some celery. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. When 

soft a table-spoonful of mush- 
room ketchup may be added. 

Small hard dumplings may be 
vlaced in any of these soups with ad- 
vantage. 

STEWED VEGETABLES.—A pint of 
green peas and a cauliflower stewed 
together; thicken the water with a 
little flour and melted butter. Stewed 
Windsor beans may be dressed in the 
same way. 

Haricot Breans.—Take a break- 
fast cupful of haricot beans, cover 
with cold water, and stew for three 
or four hours. When done, thicken 
the water with a little flour, add a 
piece of butter, and season with a 
little salt. If the beans are old soak 


all night in the water in which you 
intend to stew them. Lentils (which 
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are best split) make a highly nutri- 
tious dish served in the same way as 
haricot beans. 

Brown Sauce.—Put 2 oz. of butter 
in atin, dredge with flour, and stir 
tillof a brown colour. Add as much 
boiling water as will make it the 
thickness of cream, and let it simmer 
for two or three minutes. Flavour 
with a little pepper and salt. Ketchup 
may be added according to taste. 
This source is a valuable addition to 
any vegetable dish. 

VEGETABLE Marrow. — Take a 
good-sized vegetable marrow, cut in 
half and remove the seeds. Put ina 
little salt, and let it drain half-an- 
hour. Then fill the interior with 
force-meat made as for a duck or 
fowl; tie the two halves together, and 
bake in a hot oven till tender. Serve 
with brown sauce. Boiled potatoes, 
cauliflowers, &c., should accompany 
the dish to table. 

OmMELET.—Two eggs, butter, 2 0z., 
bread 4 0z., sliced and soaked in milk ; 
a handful of parsley, with lemon- 





thyme and marjoram to taste; all 


chopped fine ; two onions boiled, and 
seasoning at discretion. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour ina brisk oven. 
Serve with brown sauce. 

Savoury Pre.—Cold omelet, cut in 
small pieces, and laid at the bottom of 
a dish previously buttered. Have 
ready turnip, carrot, potatoe, onion, 
aud celery, cut into small pieces, and 
stewed till tender; cover with a crust 
and bake. Add butter-balls just be- 
fore serving. 

The above receipes have all been 
long in use in our own family. It 
only remains to be added that the 
quantities and ingredients in the 
above dishes may be greatly varied 
aceording to the taste and judgment 
of the cook. Soups left cold one day 
can readily be warmed up again, and 
fragments of cold omelets, and indeed 
of almost any of the other dishes, can 
be added to the soups, by which 
means nothing is wasted, while a not 
unpleasant variety is attained. 
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THE DIAMOND LOCKET. bth 
By L. E. Dosres, Author of “ A Lowly Life,’’ &c, rea! 
CHAPTER III, Bek 


Wuen Nancy Blake left her aunt’s cottage that evening to walk home 
to the Grange, these words rang in her ears. Her aunt had said them 
Just as she bid Nancy good-night. 

‘“‘Good-night, lass; take care that the love of dress and finery doesn’t 
lead you very far wrong, so far that God ’1l need send a sharp lesson to 
bring you back.” 

“What could aunt mean?” said Nancy to herself, as she thought 
over the words. But thinking only made the matter worse, so Nancy 
thought, for she soon found out that her aunt meant pretty plainly that 
love of dress was very wrong, and that love instead of checking Nancy 
was encouraging to the utmost in her power. Sending away the un- 
comfortable thoughts and word, wondering how soon Susan could get 
her, from her brother in London, the gilt locket she had described to 
her ; she walked home reaching the Grange as the stable-clock struck 
the hour of nine. 
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The days passed on. Summer had spent itself and autumn was now 
nigh at hand. The harvest was over and the leaves from the trees 
were strewing the avenues, and Michaelmas-day was very near. There 
was a great fair to be held at Anfield, which was four miles distant, on 
Michaelmas-day, as was the annual custom, | 

To this fair Nancy had never yet been. Her aunt did not care about 
it for herself or for Nancy, and when the latter had once asked leave 
to go she had been refused. It was not that Mrs. Blake wished to deny 
Nancy any amusement, but she knew that there was much at the fair 
that it was better Nancy should neither see nor hear. ‘T'his Michaelmas, 
however, Susan and Nancy determined to go if they possibly could, and 
they asked Lady Lorton’s permission, which was denied at once. She 
knew that it was not a good place for two young girls to go to, and she 
was very decided in her refusal. 

Nancy had asked her in Susan’s name and her own as she was un- 
dressing Lady Lorton one night. Lady Lorton had refused decidedly, 
but very kindly. In her own mind she was very sorry for the servants, 
and after the door closed, and she was left alone, she began to wonder 
if she had not been a little hard in refusing. Then Sir George came 
in, and she consulted him about it, and he said at once that he dis- 
approved very much of the servants going. “ Any of them, I make no 
exception,” he added hastily. “It is not a good place, my dear, very 
different from the quiet country fairs that are held in some parts of 
England ; you did quite right to refuse.” 

Upstairs, in their bedroom, Susan and Nancy were bemoaning their 
fate in not being allowed to go. 

Susan wanted to see the shows and the booths, and to get some 
dancing if she could, but Nancy, who did not care for this part of the 
amusement, regretted it solely because she would not. be able to show 
off a new dress and a hat which she had spent all her August wages. 
upon. 

“Tt is too bad—I1 must say it is,’ said Susan, as she brushed out her 
frizzly black hair. ‘ You with your new dress and all. I’d be awfully 
angry if [ were you.” 

“So Iam,” said Nancy. .“ I never thought my lady would refuse. 
I bought the dress, and got the hat on purpose. It is a shame, I must 
say ;” and Nancy pulled down her own glossy light brown hair and. 
shook it loose over her shoulders. 

“1 do wish we could go.” 

“Well, we can’t,”’ said Susan, who was of a practical turn of mind. 
‘“There’s no use a-wishing, and all I can say is, if it wasn’t for the 
good wages, and that it’s an easy place, I’d not stop.” 

‘Neither should I,” said Nancy. “ It’s being treated just like chil- 
dren, not being allowed to go to the fair. Plenty good people go to 
fairs.” 

“In London, where I was,” said Susan, ‘‘I could go where I liked 
when I went out, no one minded.” 

Ah, yes, no one minded. And Susan, ignorant of her real happi- 
ness in being in a place where the mistress did mind, was regretfully 
tiinking of those days of freedom when she had been let to do as she 
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liked. Days when, if she was not actually burnt in the fire of danger, 
she was very near heing scorched, coming out of it her purity of mind 
and her freshness of youth sullied for ever. 

The two girls grumbled on about their hardships in not being 
allowed to go to the fair, and all the time their mistress was planning 
what little amusement she could give them in place of it. 

But in the next few days an event happened which put all her plans 
to flight, and to that event and what came from it [ must devote a 
new chapter, 


COAPTER I[V, 


A Frew days after Lady Lorton’s refusal to let Susan and Nancy go to 
Anfield Fair, a telegram was brought to Sir George, telling him that 
his brother was going suddenly to an appointment, “he had had offered 
him in America, and that he should much wish to see Sir George and 
Lady Lorton before leaving. It was the day before Michaelmas and 
Sir George had a good deal to do seeing after receiving rents, &c., but 
still he felt he must go off to Yorkshire, and he and Lady Lorton left 
by the evening train. They were to sleep in London, and go on the 
next morning, Lady Lorton at first decided to take Nancy with her, 
as she always travelled with her maid, but then she remembered that 
the house they were going to stay at was very small, and as the journey 
was a long one, altogether she decided to leave Nancy behind. 

It was a lovely autumn evening when they left, and Nancy, as she 
walked home after seeing her mistress oif at the station, enjoyed 
the cool air and the lovely sunset. When she reached the Grange, she 


found Susan waiting for her, and then the two made tne daring plan of 


eoing to the fair the1 nextday. ‘Their master and mistress were away, the 
other servants would never tell tales, the housekeeper was away, too, 
it was a splendid opportunity, and the eirls rejoiced over it. 

Nancy did feel a littie aucostothable | the next morning as she dressed 
in her new dress and put on the hat which she thought lovely, but 
which was really in very bad taste and gaudy. Her conscience was 
telling her that she was doing very wrong. Then as she listened to 
that still small voice that had been hushed so long, she found out that 
she was adding sin to sin. Jove cf dress led on. £0 a desire for display, 
then to rebellion against her mistress’s wise decision, and finally to 
direct disobedience and acting behind her back as she dared not to her 
face. 

Though she heard that quiet voice, she did not pay any heed to it, 
She did not act upon what it said to her. Hurrying on her clothes, she 
was running downstairs when she suddeniy remembered that she ‘had 
forgotten to lock up her mistress’s wardr obe. She always kept the key 
her ‘self’, and in the-hurry of packing she had left it in it and forgotten 
to fetch it. Turning back she went into the dressing-room, which 
Susan had not touched since Lady Lorton had left the evening before. 
The sunlight was streaming into the room, and Nancy’s eyes were 
attracted to something clittering and sparkling on the dressing-table. 
Nancy went up to look what it was, and saw Lady Lorton’s ‘diamond 
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locket there. She always wore that locket, and Nancy could not under- 
stand how it came to be there. Then she remembered that Lady 
Lorton had changed her dress to travel in, and in doing so had most 
likely taken off the locket and forgotten to put it on again. 

How lovely it was! Nancy took it up and held it in the sunlight. 
The diamonds sparkled, panes Mi a circle of light round the glossy coil 
of golden hair which lay in the centre. For the locket was of an old- 
fashioned shape, round, and made only of glass, with the diamonds set 
round it. 

How dearly she should like to have a locket of the kind, thought 
Nancy, and then, moving towards the looking-glass, she held it up to 
her throat, A sunbeam caught it, and the diamonds sparkled better 
than ever. 

Then came the tempting voice—“‘ Could she not wear it just for one 
day—it would be so delightful to have such a lovely locket on just for 
the few hours she was out? She would put it safely back.’ 

Nancy listened to the Tempter’s voice, and she was not proof against 
its persuasions. The love of dress we eighed against her love of God 
and her duty as His child, and slipping the locket in her pocket, she 
put it on when they were half way to Anfield. 

Susan commended her for having taken it, and promised never 
to tell. 

I need not describe that day at Anfield. Susan took Nancy to see 
her brother, who kept a low public-house near the Green, and Nancy 
found herself amongst a set of people unlike any she had ever seen 
before. As she heard the loud voices, the rough words, the oaths and 
swearing all around, she felt how very wrong she had been in going to 
the fair. NSelf-accusation was strong upon her, and as she went home 
she determined that come what might she never would disobey her 
mistress again or serve her with mere eye service. When she reached 
home, who should meet her but Lady Lorton, who had returned with 

ir George sooner than she had expected. A telegram from Sir George’s 
brother had met them in London, telling them that he had changed his 
plans and was not leaving for three months, and so, all things con- 
sidered, they returned home, and put off their visit to Yorkshire. 

What was Lady Lorton’s surprise to find Nancy and Susan gone was 
indescribable. Susan’s disobedience did not so much surprise her—but 
Nancy! She believed that Nancy really cared for her, and she was 
deeply grieved. 

Nancy, as she stood before her mistress in the drawing-room, thought 
she had never seen such a sorrowful look on her face as she did then. 

“And now, Nancy,” said Lady Lorton, after she had spoken seriously 
to Nancy, ‘‘I want to know where you have put my diamond locket. 
I found out that I had left it behind me last night, as I undressed at 
the hotel, but I did not telegraph for it as | was returning so soon. I 
looked. for it on my return, and I suppose you have put it carefully by.” 

Nancy burst into tears, and with sobs told her mistress of her having 
worn it. As she confessed all, Lady Lorton looked pitifully at the eirl 
whose love of finery was leading her so far wrong. However, she saw 
that now was no time for reproving Nancy, who was excited and 
sobbing, 
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“Give me the locket, then,” said Lady Lorton, and Nancy put her 
trembling hand up to her neck. 

The locket was not there. She had lost it at the fair. 

Nancy’s grief was great. No one could know what she suffered as 
she found out her loss and told Lady Lorton of it. Her sorrow at all 
her conduct, and then came the bitter thought that, besides the value of 
the diamonds she had lost, what Lady Lorton held as far more precious 
—the lock of her dead baby’s hair, 

The sorrow on her mistress’s face was punishment to Nancy. She 
hardly hoped that Lady Lorton would forgive her, but she did. She 
forgave Nancy all her wrong-doing, and, indeed, it was a forgiveness 
which could only have been prompted by a very great love for the 
Saviour she so faithfully tried to follow. 

The locket was never found. 

Lady Lorton could not, however, but see a great change in Nancy 
ever after. She had strayed very far, and God had sent a sharp lesson 
to bring her back. It was one Nancy never forgot. 

The love of dress is still a temptation to her, but she does not yield 
to it. She battles bravely against it, and, when tempted to yield, she 





thinks of the diamond locket, and all it cost her. 


anguish can never be forgotten, 


~ 


The bitter pain and 
iL. E. D, 


H.R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AT THE VICTORIA STATION. 


‘With a thrill of heartfelt pleasure 

I have heard the news to-day, 
How a loving, loyal people 

Cheered their Princess on her way. 


How they felt the fascination 
Of that ever-welcome smile, 
Which has won the hearts of thou- 
sands 
In our highly favoured Isle. 
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And they vied with one another 
In their efforts to proclaim 

How the noble, gracious lad 
Has endeared herself to fame. 


May our ardour turn to fervour, 
As we all unite to pray 
That the God of Heav’n may bless her, 
And protect her day by day. 
E,W. R. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 


Up through the wrinkled and naked | Lovingly peeps the primrose pale 


earth, 

Tenderly sweet, tenderly fair, 
Crocuses blossom, snowdrops peep, 

Shyly, modestly, everywhere ; 
Pale and purple violets creep, 

Filling with too much sweet the air ; 

Blue-bells nod, and daffodils stare ; 
Under the moss the hyacinths sleep, 

And dream not of sorrow or care, 
Waiting, waiting for summer’s birth. 


Deep in each dell and mossy vale, 
Lifts up the orchis her curious 
crown, 





At the cowslips, golden, orange and 
brown ; 
The hedges are whitening for May, 
Where the fragrant, vagrant dog- 
rose blushes, 
And winter has passed away. 
When the bindweed peers through 
the bushes! 
All nature is smiling to-day, 
As the breath of the spring-time 
flushes. 
Sunday Magazine. 
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PRACTICAL PAPERS—NQO. 5. 


By Gio. Norris WILLoMATT. 
CLEANLINESS. 


Parr I. 

Tire importance of ventilation and 
cleanliness cannot be too urgently 
urged upon the attention of working 
men and their wives. No _ house, 
however small and crowded, need be 
without ventilation, if men will but 
give the least attention to a few prac- 
tical and simple rules of science— 
throw open the doors and windows as 
soon as you rise in the morning, and 
thus ventilate with the untaxed air of 
heaven the apartments in which you 
live. Itis the breathing over again 
of used-up air that so often occasions 
headaches, sicknesses, exhaustion, and 
that painful feeling of oppression you 
so often have come over you. 

The strong prejudice that often 
exists against fresh air is very lament- 
able, In eold weather, impure air is 
actually prized for its warmth; the 
members of families sleep in close 
proximity, and carefully exclude the 
fresh air because it is cold and the 
other is warm. How little they cal- 
culate the price of the ill-gotten 
warmth. The consequence of breath- 
ing the polluted air of a room where 
many human beings are huddled to- 
gether is that in the morning they 
awake weak and languid. 

Besides this cause of contamination 
the air is liable to be made impure by 
other means. It is liable to be mixed 
with poisonous substances that, when 
breathed in and carried to the blcod, 
deposit their poison there, and are 
sent careering with the blood through 
allthe body. Among the poisonous 
substances that have this effect, may 
be mentioned the effluvia that arise 
from anv kind of decaying matter, 
whether animal or vegetable; every- 
thing that gives rise to disagreeable 
smells. All these things should be 
speedily removed, Let the friendly 
scrubbing-brush be often called into 
use, Itis often an effectual barrier 
to the progress of disease. ‘Then, too, 
if once or twice in a year the walls of 
your rooms were washed with lime 
water, it would tend to insure your 


| 


| 











home against the fire of fever, and 
Keep off many an attack of ordinary 
illness; for lime, with its caustic 
touch, seizes every species of organic 
matter adhering to the walls, and 
swallows them up with its invisible 
mouth, like the good genius of the 
house. 

There are many unhappy, because 
unwholesome, homes in the gloomy 
alleys and narrow streets of London 
and of other large English cities. 
Many drunkards whom we are now 
striving to lead back into the paths of 
sobriety and industry, were first led 
into their present evil habits through 
the want of proper order and clean- 
liness in their wives. There are many 
unhappy wives who were made so 
through their own neglect, Oh! 
Wives, permit me to address an 
earnest word to you upon this 
subject. Strive to be tidy in your 
persons, and cleanly in your homes, 
For the wife that is a slattern 
in her person, and a sloven iu her 
house, drives her husband from home. 
and herself from his heart. Did she 
not do all that she could to catch him * 
What does she do to keep him? [It 
often costs infinitely more pains to 
keep, than it does to catch. And the 
most successful way for a wife to keep 


her husband, is to ever let him sec: 


her neat and tidy in person, as in 
home. Can you imagine a truly happy 
home, that is not a clean and tidy 
home’ I have seen a great many 
happy homes—they have all been 
clean ones, 
returns of an evening after his many 
weary hours of labour, it should not 
be to a filthy room in utter contusion. 
a wife out of temper, and squalling 
rebels of children; but to the clean- 
liness, joy and freedom ‘0’ his bonny 
ain fireside,” and to his wife and chil- 
dren, whose chief enjoyment is to 
welcome ‘‘ Father” home. With such 
a prospect awaiting him at the close 
of each working day, the lot of the 
working man, however hard in other 
ways, would have enjoyments for 


When the working man. 














which peers and princes often sigh in 
vain. Why, it is often that we find 
the working man experiences in the 
fullest degree the delights and com- 
forts of home. If you would seek for 
the happiest homes, you may seek in 
vain if you look into the dwelling 
houses of the rich. It is often in the 
lowly homes of the working man that 
we find the most home sunshine. 
Have I any reading this who are the 
happy possessors ot such happy homes? 
I trust I have. What a realm of joy 
your home is to you! How fondly 


Bible Reading with 





hildren. 


‘“‘Only a baby small, 


Dropt from the skies ; 
Only a laughing face, 
Two sunny eyes ; 
Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose, 
Only two little hands, 
Len little toes. 


Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft ; 

Only a tongue that wavs 
Loudly and oft ; 

Only a little brain 


_ Empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart, 
Troubled with nought. 


you think of it! It is to you a casket | 
of precious jewels! Your loved wife, | 
what is she to you? You know how | 
fondly you love her—she is Heaven’s 
choicest gift. And then your little 
ones, what a joy they are to you— 
well-springs of pleasure. Can you 
not say with me, as I think of my 
children, down to, and even of, that 
golden, curly-haired little boy of four 
summers’ old— | 


Only a tender fiower, 
Sent us to rear ; 
Only a life to love 
While we are here; 
Only a baby small, 
Never at rest; 
Small, but how dear to us, 
(sod knoweth best.” 





BIBLE READING WITH CHILDREN. 


1 orven hear mothers asking how they can interest their children in 
Bible reading. In the first place, they must themselves have a strong 
and vital interest in the pages of God’s Word, or they cannot inspire 
others with the same. In the next, they must take time statedly and 
often, for the purpose of studying it. And, in the third, they must 
pray always for the divine illumination in their children’s hearts and 
their own. 

Every household has its predominant sentiment or characteristic. 
Walk through a city. There is little individuality about the outsides 
of the houses, but enter, and as soon as the home admits you to its 
heart you shall discover that no two are precisely similar in aims, in 
spirit, and in atmosphere. Here fashion reigns, and dress is exalted to 
a place of great importance. There, music, art, or culture, are objects 
of supreme desire. Philanthropic efforts enlists parents and children in 
this circle, and the resolutions to become rich taxes every energy in that. 
Be sure of one thing. Whatever is largest in the eyes of the father or 
mother will be largest in the eyes of the boys and girls. At an early 
age every child should have his own Bible, with his name inscribed 
therein, given as necessary to his furnishing for life. We do not think 
enough about this. Each little one has its own shoes and hats, its own 
school books, its own toys. But in some houses the Bibles lie about 
promiscuously, belonging to nobody in particular, or perhaps one— 
worn and brown—imay be seen neglected on the table of the living 
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room. Or, worse, one or two elegant Bibles in handsome bindings and 
gold clasps, repose on the parlour book rack, kept as old china and lace 
are kept, for purposes of ornament. very member of every family 
should have his special Bible, and should have his times for reading it 
as certainly provided for and taken into family calculation as the hours 
for daily food. 

In my own experience, I have never found it difficult to induce 
children to read the Bible. Sometimes in the morning after breakfast, 
or at night beside the lamp, I have begun to read aloud for my pleasure 
rather than that of the listeners, some sweet passages from the Scrip- 
tures. And very soon little arms would come stealing around my neck, 
bright eyes would scan the verses, and perhaps some pleading voice 
would say presently, ‘‘ Wait a moment, please. Let me get my Bible, 
and read with you.”’ 

I am sure that if the ordinary care which is spent on a child's 
secular education as a matter of course and obligation were spent on its 
religious indoctrination, the next generation would be better equipped 
to resist temptation, and more strongly armed to meet the trials of life. 
We cannot be too vigilant in the early years. We cannot begin too 
soon. While we are looking at the golden-haired darlings as too young 
to be taught of God, the enemy is sowing tares in the virgin soil. We 
should prompt it in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. M. KH. SANGSTER. 


THE DEATH OF THE MAN-EATER. 
A TALE OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE. 


By F. M. Hormes, Author of “ Faith’s Father,” “Saved as by Fire,” &e. 


CroucHine and gliding amidst the rich and luxuriant foliage of the 
Asiatic forests, and more especially in the thick jungles of India, lurks 
the animal which, perhaps, of all savage beasts, is at once the most 
handsome and yet the most bloodthirsty. 

So savage is he, so fierce, and when once he tastes human blood so 
cannibalistic in his instincts, that by the natives he is as often spoken 
of by the name “‘ man-eater,” as by his proper appellation of “ tiger.” 

A full-grown “ Royal Tiger” possesses not only the strength of the 
lion, but ten times its agility, and is also much more cunning and 
treacherous. Its method of hunting is characteristic of this. It does 
not attack its game openly (or very rarely does so); it leaves its lair 
in the still summer evening, roars loudly, and then having frightened 
the trembling animals each to their own peculiar haunts, where they 
innocently imagine they are in safety, it stealthily and with incredible 
swiftness glides upon them, and procures an easy and certain supper. 
And not only so, but the cunning brute can thus choose his meal, for he 
knows the country for miles around, and is acquainted with the peculiar 
quarters of every animal. He is thus able to vary his food, one night 
preferring deer, and the next perhaps wild boar or a prime fat ox. 
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Never turn your back on a tiger, if so, your doom is sealed. In a 
moment you will be borne to the sround by his mighty weight spring- 
ing on you from behind, you will hear his hoarse, exulting roar, you will 
feel his hot breath burning your cheek, and the streneth | of his terrible 
paws and teeth breaking your bones. And that strencth i is prodigious. 
By one blow of his paw “he can crush the skull of a mighty ox weighing 
a thousand pounds, and then, catching its neck in his teeth, carry off 
the heavy carcase as we might a slice of bread. 

His body seems to be all “muscle and sinew, and this not only gives 
him his tremendous power and marvellous agility, but also enables him 
to creep and crawl with lithe limb, soft footfall, and graceful movement, 
springing silently and suddenly upon his prey. 

Thus, by his very structure, he seems destined to carry out his evil 
nature to the last degree, and to present a picture at once of all that is 
most treacherous, bioodthirsty, savage and cruel, and also that which 
is most handsome. [Jor handsome he is, most undeniably, and except- 
ing the affection of the tigress for her cubs, it is the only good point in 
the animal’s favour. 

Not so majestic in appearance, possibly, as the splendidly-maned and 
noble-looking lion, he is yet much more handsome. His back and sides 
are of a bright tawny yellow, barred by glossy black stripes, whilst the 
under parts are a soft cream colour. His tail is white, with rings of jet 
black. His length varies from ten to twelve fect, and so light and 
lissom are all his movements, that his appearance is most graceful. 

His most favourite haunt is in the bushes of the Korinda, a short, 
thick shrub, common in most parts of Hindostan. Its leaves are broad 
and drooping, and afford a pleasant shade as well as an admirable covert 
for the cautious beast. 

It might be supposed that an animal with such a gaudy coat, and of 
such an immense size, would prove an easy mark for the hunter, ancl 
also warn its intended prey of its presence. But the fact is, that its 
striped coat and gorgeous colouring prove its safeguard, for they so 
nearly resemble the rich jungle grass and luxuriant foliage amidst. 
which he delights to crouch and olide, that it is dificult for even the 
best hunters to distinguish the difference. 

Unlike his small relative, the cat, the tiger—the king of the feline 
race—does not mind wetting his striped coat. He is a capital swimmer, 
and oars his way across a ‘stream with the greatest ease. He floats 
higher in the water than a dog, and thus affords an excellent shot to 
the hunter who has followed him to a river’s bank. 

But, like the cat, he is very dainty about the cleanliness of his paws, 
and the ingenious natives of Oude take advantage of this fact to trap 
him to his destruction. They make a mar rellously tenacious “ bird- 
lime,’ and smearing some large thick leaves with it, spread them over 
the cround near the tiger’s lair. Out comes the savage beast in the 
cool of the evening, sauntering stealthily along to seek for his supper, 
meditating upon that nice fat deer he spied yesterday, and having no 
suspicion whatever of the trouble in store for him. 

The leaves he never notices, or, if he does, he sees no danger. but 
presently one sticks to his paw, and he endeavours to shake it off, but 
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to no purpose; he whisks it over his head, and if he should thus succeed 
in getting it off, it is but to stick the clammy thing on his whiskers or 
face. This makes him angry, he rubs himself’ on the eround and rolls 
over; but this only makes matters worse, for the cunning natives have 
spread the sticky leaves close together, and the consequence is the 
Royal Tiger, much to his disgust, is soon covered all over—eyes, head, 
feet and back—with these nasty clammy things. The natives now 
hurry up, and the blinded brute becomes their easy prey, for they svon 
riddle his leaf-lined skin with bullets. Thus, like some civilized men 
that I wot of, he becomes the victim of his own blind rage, for had lhe 
not lost his temper, and with it his accustomed caution, he might have 
proceeded carefully, and escaped with only a few green leaves on him. 
(lappily, however, for the natives, he does not so act. 

But notwithstanding all their ingenious plans, the tiger is a great 
source of terror and anvoyance to the native population. He is a 
terrible robber, and when fat buliocks are scarce he scruples not to 
stealthily enter a village, and springing to the top of one of the low, 
lightly-built huts, he claws olf the thatch, and with a blood-curdling 
roar leaps into the midst of the quiet family beneath. Then it is 
helter-skelter if you like, and each one of the frightened inmates hastily 
endeavours to escape; andif they do so, and have the presence of mind, 
they shut the door, and the bold burglar is happily caught in his own 
trap. Tor though he finds it easy to jump zo the hut, it is not so 
easy to spring out—especially as the opening is so small, and that open- 
ing is speedily surrounded by anxious-eyed and eager natives armed 
with the deadly matchlock, by means of which they riddle the audacious 
beast with bullets until his roars and struggles cease. 

Unfortunately, however, such is not always the end of the tiger’s 
visits, and as he acquires caution by experience, it often happens that 
he develops into a very ferocious and decided “ man-eater,” especially 
if he be a crusty old bachelor, with only himself to please. 

Such was the case with a terrible tiger who chose to take up his 
quarters in the neighbourhood of an Indian village in the district of 
Midnapoor—a division of Bengal containing a large tract of jungle 
swarming with noxious animals. So bloodthirsty was this beast that 
within eight months he had captured and devoured many of the 
inhabitants. 

But they did not allow him to commit his depredations without 
attempts to destroy him. They met, and held a regular council of war. 
One was for the “ bird-lime’”’ plan, another for the looking-glass trap 
(a very ancient method, and one principally used by the cunning 
Chinese), a third recommended poison, and a fourth a pitfall. In fact 
each proposed his own favourite ‘‘ dodge,” but none suggested that ali 
should go out in a body and hunt him. In this case it would be more 
than probable that one or two, or perhaps more of the bold hunters 
would fall victims to his fierce rage before he should be made to bite 
the dust. 

After much ‘ palaver,” however, it was decided to try the looking- 
class trap. This is very much like the method employed by boys in 
some parts of England to catch sparrows in the winter, only of course 
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in their case the glass is not needed. Instead of bricks the “ cage’? is aa 
formed of thick wooden stakes driven deeply into the ground. * They iat | 
eet a eae 
are made to resist a fearful force, for should the tiger be trapped he PP 
will be in a towering rage, and tear and bite so fiercely and effectually aes a 
that railway “sleepers *? are almost necessary to resist his efforts. Treat 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT RAGS. 


Tux writer admits that the title is 
strange, and would indeed at one time 
have ridiculed the idea that any mind 


should run on such a line of thought. 


Intending, however, to write on one of 
the points and speak of various rags 
by way of illustration, the whole sub- 
ject was found to be interesting, and 
hence the paper. 

1. Rags convey an idea of worthless- 
ness without being all worthless, so we 
will be careful what we designate as 
rubbish. <A lady who cut out shirts to 
be made up by the poor, found that 
the rags were so small as to be utterly 
useless for any purpose of her own and 
would have thrown them away if a 
neighbour had not persuaded her to 
send them toa paper-mill. For the 
first bundle she received five dollars. 
After a while, her ‘‘rag money ’”’ had 
so increased that she was able to pur- 
chase a forty-dollar gold watch. Still 
she kept adding to the fund, and the 
last heard of it was that it had grown 
to 2,500 dollars. 

Several kinds of rags are used in 
making paper, and the British manu- 
facturers import many thousand tons 
per year. It is said of woollen rags 
that ‘*no matter how old and worn 
(they )are now a valuable commodity.” 

2. We have seen in several houses 
a carpet made from rags, and have 
found it neater and more comfortable 
than manyaonethatiswoven. Rugs 
and mats made from coloured cloth 
rags are exceedingly warm and attrac- 
tive. Those that are woven or made 
from skin may be more elegant in ap- 
pearance, but are not so comfortable. 
We observe that in some places poor 
people employ themselves in making 
rag mats andrugs. They receive about 
five dollars per rug. 

3. lags of eloquence are furnished 
to us by young preachers who wish to 
be Maclarens, Raleighs, Farrars and 
Punshons. Also by young authors, 
who are to eclipse Macaulay. Here 
are some of these rags; beautiful pale 
moon; drear dark shadow; tender 
twilight; misty gloaming. 

4. Antisthenes was the founder of 
the cynic school at Athens. He af- 


fected a great indifference to dress, and 
wore a coarse, ragged cloak. 


Soerates 











used td say that he could see rank pride 
peering through the holes of Antis- 
thenes’ rags. 

5. With Shakespeare, sagged meant 
contemptible, and vag a vagabond or 
ragamutffin, So we find the following 
passage in Richard III., Act 5, scene 3. 
‘““Remember whom you are to cope 

withal ; 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and run- 
aways, 

Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits 
forth. 

To desperate ventures and assured 
destruction. 

Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the 
seas again ; 

Lash hence these over-weening rags of 

Vrance, 

If we be conquered, let men conquer 
us,” 

6. We take the following from Zhe 
Welcome. *‘ Bank Notes are made from 
pure white linen cuttings only, never 
trom rags that have been worn. They 
have been manufactured for nearly 
200 years at the same spot—Laver- 
stoke, in Hampshire, and by the same 
family—the Portal’s, who are des- 
cended from some French Protestant 
refugees. So carefully is the paper 
prepared, that even the number of dips 
into the pulp made by each workman 
is registered on a dial by machinery, 
and the sheets are carefully counted 
and booked to each person through 
whose hands they pass.” Another 
authority states that even the strips 
of this paper are preserved and the 
sweepings of the workrooms carefully 
examined. 

7. Tapestry is an ancient form of 
decoration for walls and furniture. 
Its origin is ascribed to the Saracens, 
and it appears to have been made in a 
similar way to ourcarpets. ‘The oldest 
in exisience is that known as the 
Bayeux Tapestry, but there is a large 
establishment in France where the 
manutacture is still carried on; the 
work produced is called Gobelin Zua- 
pestry. This interesting material 1s 
made to represent certain paintings, 
and it is said that this work is so well 
done that little difference can be de- 
tected between the painting and the 
tapestry. Originally, however, tapes- 
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try was the mode of recording history, 
and such relics as those of Bayeux are 
in reality the chief sources of infor- 
mation respecting some periods of his- 
tory; even where there are other 
accounts, these are shewn to be the 
more minute. 

Though one lay ever so good a car- 
pet on his floor, he will soon enough 
discover signs of wear in if. ‘The 
threadbare places will mysteriously 
multiply, and presently the carpet will 
have to give way to a new one. 

In proportion as a carpet grows old 
does its value lessen in our eyes. It 
is degraded to some humbler sphere, 
until it isin rags. Like the carpet, 
the beautiful tapestry will grow old, 
but the older it grows, the more pre- 
cious it is, and the more care is taken 
of it. If it shews signs of degenerat- 
ing into rags, the tendency is immed- 
iately checked, f course it is not so 
liable as carpet to become ragged as it 
is not walked over; but even the tat- 
ters would be preserved and cherished. 

We may mention in this connection 
the papyrt discovered in the buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
These are quite as valuable in their 
way as tapestry, and being in “‘ ruins” 
may be reasonably included among 
‘‘rags.” 
were buried by a fall of lava from 
Mount Vesuvius, so everything is to 
some extent in ashes. ‘The papyri 
(documents written on papyrus, the 
original of paper), are so charred that 
they fall to dust when touched. It 
was a long time before anyone found 
out how to preserve the relics, and it 
was reserved for a priest to make the 
important discovery. The method is 
to cover pieces of goldbeater’s skin with 
glue, and, laying this upon the roll, 
gather up fragment after fragment till 
all is mounted on the skin. 

8. William Gifford, sometime editor 
of the Quarterly Review, wasa poet of 
great merit, and wrote among other 
things, ‘The Baviad,” and ‘The 
Meeviad.” When a boy he was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, and was so 
situated that he had neither books, 
hor paper, nor slate; neither pen nor 
pencil. But there was in him will 
enough to find out a way of obtaining 
either these or some apology for them. 


The two cities referred to | 





Nor was he long before he both learned 
to write and found a material to write 
upon. Waste strips of leather, beaten 
pertectly smooth, were in his eyes like 
handmade or highly-glazed paper in 
the eyes of his betters. His pen, or 
pencil, was—a cobbler’s awl. 

We have a feeling of veneration for 
such rags as these, that we do not 
entertain towards all relics. Lately, a 
large sum was paid for a piece of glass 
on which Burns had scratched a poem, 
entitled ‘‘The Friar’s Curse.” But 
we value Gifford’s bits of leather more 
than Robert Burns’ pane of glass, for 
they set forth the great truth that 
many obstacles, which seem stupend- 
ous, may be overcome by determina- 
tion. This was illustrated in the last 
paragraph also, and it is found exem- 
plified by the whole range of history 
whether the history of nations or of 
men. 

9. In many a thoroughfare of the 
large cities, that give importance to 
our island home, there may be seen, 
among the stream of pedestrians, little 
wretched specimens of humanity, 
clothed in rags and lost in filth. Once 
they were innocent babes; their tiny 
features seemed to be those of cherubs ; 
their artless prattle was the sweetest 
of music to the little brother and sister 
just big enough tonurse, Now, young 
as they are, they have served an ap- 
prenticeship to vice, and are skilled in 
the use of falsehood and the practice 
of theft. ‘The features indicate the 
depth of depravity within, while the 
lips, whose early utterances were the 
charm of many, are now soiled by the 
oath and curse they are accustomed to 
let fall. But beneath that squalor, 
the image of God still dwells, and 
Jesus has compassion on those ‘‘ poor 
little perishing souls,”’ The records of 
Christian work among them reveal 
the most encouraging results, and 
many who have been rescued from vice 
have lived to adorn the profession of 
religion which they have made. Let 
us not despise them, nor stand aloof 
from the work of raising them out of 
their misery and wretchedness. This 
is a work for angels; let not the Sons 
of God hold back. 

10. The phrase, ‘“‘rags of popery,” 
is exceedingly familiar, but not perhaps 
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understood very well. The system of 
popery acted for many centuries as a 
veil to hide the truth. At the Re- 
formation, Luther and his associates 
may be said to have torn down the 
veil, and while bringing the truth to 
light, left. some tragments that were 
never swept away. ‘These fragments 
still cling to the Church which bears 
Luther’s name, and are called ‘* the 
vags of popery.” 

The term is used in contempt, but 
an enquiry into the whole subject 
shews that some of the so-called rags 
are by no means contemptible. or 
instance, the most heart-searching de- 
votional works extant, are from Roman 
Catholic writers, and the truest Pro- 
testant may find delight and spiritual 
profit in their perusal. Then too, the 
agency of music has been, first of all, 
utilised for the advancement of popery 
and it was this very fact that hindered 
the adoption of psalmody in Protestant 
churches. 

Romish music is now represented 
very ably by such collections as ‘‘ The 
Crown of Jesus.” This is compiled by 
Rev. Father Suffield, who has laid the 
finest sources under tribute to make 
his book a worthy one. We may say 
that a well-known tune called ‘‘Stella,” 
often sung to a hymn, commencing 
‘¢ Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go,” 
is taken from the collection. 

So while we condemn that which is 
wrong, let us rejo‘ce in that which is 
right and true. 

11. We learn from Missionaries that 
the Hindoos have a custom of making 
idols according to their own fancy, like 
the devout polytheist of Ancient Rome. 

‘Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a 
dream or an omen, a singular disorder, 
or a distant journey, perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of 
his belief, and to enlarge the lst of 


his protectors,” 


So we hear of a Hindoo meeting 
with a thorn-bush during one of his 
journeys, and making a god of it. 
His worship consists of “‘ many a mut- 
tered charm,” and the offering of a 


strip of his garment, which he fastens 
on one of the thorns. Perhaps he never 
sees that idol again; but some other 
Hindoo, passing by that place, espies 
‘the bush with its piece of cloth, and 
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exclaims ** This is a god.” Where- 
upon he also worships, and adds a 
piece of his coat. In this way the bush 
gradually becomes hidden because of 
the sacred rags it has received. Were 
it within the limits of our present 
subject we would pause to remark on 
the lessons taught by this. We can, 
however, indicate them and leave the 
reader to follow them up. 

In these days men have so elaborat- 
ed worship, that it is often difficult to 
tell what is the object of that worship. 
The last Hindoo who worshipped the 
bush, would probably be unable to 
determine what it exactly was, for we 
understand that bushes have been seen 
with heaps of rags lying all round 
them. So there are people who wor- 
ship just ws others do, and because 
others do. It is all the same ap- 
parently whether they hang their rags 
on a thorn-bush or some other bush. 


' The writer knows of a gentleman who 





has been accustomed to attend the 
Church of England, and continues to 
do so although he is at heart an 
Unitarian. He joins in the worship 
of Jesus Christ as God, and privately 
wonders how any one can believe in 
our Saviour’s divinity. 

Another lesson from the Hindeo is 
that we are too apt to worship worth- 
less things. Itis a common thing to 
say that men worship money, and the 
saying is true enough. But let any 
reader consider that passage of Scrip- 
ture, which, although in the form of a 
question, is its own answer: ‘* What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

12. To come still closer, we ask the 
reader have you no burden of rags? 

The Scriptures say: ‘‘ We are all as 
an unclean thing, and all our right- 
eousness areas filthy rags.” Thev are 
therefore fit for nothing but the fire, 
and in the searching of the great day 
of the Lord, they will be utterly con- 
sumed. 

Kre that dread day shall arrive, put 
off those rags that you thought to be 
a splendid robe, and put upon you the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness, which 
will not become old or soiled, but which 
will be perpetually new throughout 
Eternity. 














(Setewn Dover and tendon.) 

HENRI HORACE. 

By tur Autnor oF Rinauurst Common. 
CHAPTER Iv.—( Continied. ) 


“Why, that Mr. Milton’s father has done business with Mr, Merry-. 


wise for years,’ replied Mr. Bugal, with the air of having solved some 
problem in a most satisfactory manner. 


On hearing this news Mrs. Bugal’s feelings were of course in- 


expressible. She was delighted ; she was proud ; she was honoured by 
such a revelation. 


“Will you take a little refreshment before you go?” she asked,. 


almost simultaneous with the news, all kinds of thoughts running 
throngh her mind at once. 

“No, thank you, ma’am,” replied Mr. Milton, “much obliged to 
you, but I must be going now. Another time, perhaps, Mrs. Bugal, I 
shall be most happy,” he continued, taking up his hat and buttoning 
up his coat. 

Mrs. Bugal nodded with a smile of approbation. 


‘| have holiday all day to-day, Mr. Milton, and if you do not mind 


| will walk over with you,” said Mr. Bugal. 


‘‘Or rather ride,” said Mr. Milton, ‘because [ am much behind 


time already. We’ll take a cab at the bottom of the Jane.” 

“As you please, Mr. Milton,” returned his tutor, “I am agreeable 
any way.” 

After the ceremony of getting his coat and hat on, and almost run- 
ning the poor little shadow off her feet in quest of a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, Mr. Bugal was equipped for the little journey. They 
then bid his wife adieu, and left the house. Mrs. bugal watched their 
retreating figures from the window at which she had observed Mr. 
Milton on his arrival, until they turned off at the end and were out of 
Sight. A cab was hailed immediately, and they drove along con- 
Versing upon the war and other topics. Three quarters of an hour 
brought them to the door of Mr. Merrywise; and there they found him 
Seated at his desk. 


Ee gee 


“How d’ye do—how d’ye do, sirr” said Mr. Merrywise, shaking: 
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hands heartily with Mr. Miiton. ‘Glad to see you looking well, sir, 
What! you here, too, Mr. Bugal,” continued Mr. Merrywise, looking 
over Mr. Milton’s shoulder at that gentleman. ‘ How comes this?” 

“ Well,” interrupted Mr. Milton, “I went for the first time to-day 
through your speaking to father for my lesson in Latin, and being Mr. 
Bugal’s holiday, he came with me; that is the whole explanation.” 

‘You haven’t been to see us for a long time Bugal—my wife has 
been wanting to see Clara for the last month,” said Mr. Merrywise. 
‘ But,” turning to Mr. Milton, ‘let’s attend to business—let’s attend 
to business. What's to do to-day, sir ?”’ 

‘¢ Father has written the particulars there, Mr. Merrywise,’ replied 
Mr. Milton, handing him a letter. ‘ There is no hurry.” 

‘“¢]’ll attend to it, thank you, sir,’ returned Mr. Merrywise, putting 
the letter into his desk. ‘ By the way, Mr. Milton, I have been told 
you play the piano and sing like any professional; I should like to 
hear you very much indeed, sir, very much indeed. I was always fond 
of music, you know, sir. I recollect when I was in the colonies, when 
me and four more used to walk about two miles on a Sunday morning 
to hear a little lark sing. It used to sing so sweet that I’ve seen great 
big men cry like children to listen to the little thing; and I’ve been 
fonder of music ever since.” 

‘“‘ Well, I do play a little sometimes,”’ answered Mr. Milton, slightly 
flushed. 

«“] know you do, sir—I know you do; and I want to ask you, if it’s 
not too much, if you could spare an hour some evening and come and 
let’s hear you. I’ve got a nice instrument at home. My little boy 1s 
just beginning to learn.” 

“Don’t speak about its being too much, Mr. Merrywise; the first 
opportunity I shall be delighted to come,’ responded Mr. Milton. 

“Thank ye, sir—thank ye, sir,” replied Mr. Merrywise, ‘‘and I hope 
it will be soon.” 

“If you could make it some Wednesday,” chimed in Mr. Bugal, “1 
should be glad to accompany you.” 

“By all means, let us make it a Wednesday, Mr. Merrywise, and 
then Mr. Bugal and I will come together,” said Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Merrywise’s ruddy face glowed with inexpressible delight at the 
prospect. ‘ This will be glorious!” he exclaimed; and after shaking 
hands with them both about three times, and walking with them to the 
bottom of the street, they parted. 


CHAPTER V.—FRIENDS ON THE ROAD. 


NovVEMBER Was now drawing to a close. The boom of the cannon still 
mingled its deathly tone with the air of France. The whole country 
was stained with the blood of its patriots; hearts were breaking, and 
the feeling of damage was thrusting its last intolerable, irreparable 
pang of despair into the very life of the country. On the brows of 
hills, which looked majestic even in winter, hale, robust young men— 
men in many instances with bright social prospects before them—were 
spilling their blood; and as they lay bleeding, gasping and dying— 
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perhaps sobbing for a dear sister, a kind old mother, or a grey-haired 
father—the stars twinkled brightly in the cold frosty night air with a 
lustrous kind of pity. Hngland was daily receiving the most revolting 
intelligence. A thousand dead men were spoken of but as a crushed 
insect ; ten thousand dead men seemed but to sharpen the weapons of 
death ; a hundred thousand dead men—and we found a profane king 
on his knees thanking God for success! Men were falling in heaps like 
mown grass; those who haply survived were in many instances 
repulsively distorted. All this black intelligence was thus daily 
stabbing at the hearts of men and women. Sorrow was painted more 
or less in the face of the whole world. ‘The hand of fate seemed to be 
rested on France. Men who at first had followed the war anxiously 
with the hope of a speedy termination, were weary of reading the grim 
story. It had become repulsive even to hear about. And now that six 
long months, full of the most appalling ravages had elapsed, peace still 
seemed leashed in by ambitious hands which refused to let her go until 
the land had drunk in a still more bitter draught of human gore. 
Telegram after telegram made this painful fact palpable to ail. The 
flag of truce at times gave hope awhile, which in a few days frightful 
carnage shattered again. London street boys, on the arrival of the 
most ghastly, gloomy tidings, looked upon themselves in the light of 
philanthropists, and rushed through the city with papers over their 
shoulders and large bills hung in front of them, announcing, in the 
same tone they would employ in the sale of a toy or penny song book, 
“that the second edition was just out, and there was another great 
defeat of the French.’”? Many a keen blade was drawn across some 
expectant heart as the street urchins thus announced the intelligence. 
lamilies were quitting France as the horrors of war thickened round 
them; some coming to England, others journeying elsewhere. 

Our attention is not now given to the hundreds that were pouring 
into England’s harbour,—enough to know there were a great number. 
We now look into a first-class carriage whizzing through the air 
between Dover and London. Night is drawing on, and by the flicker- 
ing light at the roof of the carriage additional weariness seems to be 
seated on the three faces within, consequent on its sombre ray. The 
three are sleeping. One woman of about middle age lies dreamily 
back, muffled in warm furs. On the opposite side sits a man wrapped 
in a thick shawl with a rug covering his knees; leaning her head 
against his shoulder is a girl mantled in a thick red cloak ; her hair is 
loosely hanging about her; her face looks sweetly calm and beautiful, 
though pale through long travelling. The train is rushing rapidly 
through the air as they thus unconsciously lay in the arms of refreshing 
sleep. On and on speeds the train, now screaming under a tunnel, now 
dashing through a cutting, then tearing past a country station and 
alarming a superannuated guard with a wooden leg as he comes 
sleepily to the door, but only in time to hear its retreating rumble in 
the quiet night. London is now within view, and the maze of railway 
signals are causing the shrill whistle of the engine to ring through the 
air with its despair-stricken tone. Roused by this continuous dinning 
the woman’s sleep is broken first. After looking round for a few 
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moments she gave her husband’s shoulder a little tug by way of waking 
him, saying at the same moment, “Horace, I think we must be nearing 
London. Better rouse yourself, Blanche darling, we shall soon have 
finished our journey.” ‘This was addressed to her daughter, who by the 
moving of her father at the same instant awoke. 

Monsieur Horace looked out of the window a moment to ascertain if 
possible their whereabouts, He had been to London before, but having 
come by a different route, was unable to tell. 

‘¢ Shall we be there soon, father?” asked his daughter, looking quite 


upset and fatigued. 


“We shall not be long—not long, [ know; you must feel very 
tired,’ he replied. 

“Yes, poor girl, she must indeed,” acquiesced her mother, * She 
has never travelled so far before. You have had a good long sleey 
though, Blanche,’’ she continued, smiling. 

‘‘Qh, I don’t feel so very tired, mother,’’ she said, “only I wish we 
had done riding, that’s all.” 

‘Did you sleep soundly, Blanche ? ’? said her mother. 

“Yes, mother,” she replied, “but I had a most peculiar dream.” 

“A dream!” enquired her father and mother both at the same 
moment, | 

« Yes,” she answered, looking at them, “it was about dear Henri.”’ 

‘Poor lad,’’ sighed her father, “I fear we shall never see him again 
this side the grave.” 

‘What was it ?’’ they soth asked together; looking at their daughter 
with an enquiring, saddened gaze. 

“T can hardly tell you, it seemed so strange,’ she began. “ But | 
thought I saw him floating through the air in a golden car; he was 
calmly resting ; he looked so beautiful as he was carried along. Then 
[ thought the car turned upward, and on it went through silver clouds 
and lovely pathways, till it stood still in front of two pearly 2 cates, He 
laid quite motionless ; then suddenly the gates were opened. O! the 

sight was so dazzling I could not look thro ugh the entrance. ‘Then 2 
sweet angel came and lifted him from the car. 1 thought I could speak 
to him, ‘and called ‘Henri!’ and he beckoned with his snow-whiie 
hand, and his eyes looked quite heavenly. Ina few minutes the gates 
began to slowly close, and just as they were shutting you woke me, 
mother.”’ 

Her parents had shed some hot tears at the thought of theirson ; but 
as Blanche told her simple dream they were scalding. 

‘“* Aye,” said Monsieur Horace to his wife, “she has not forgotten her 
brother you see. But come, we must be as cheerful as possible, for we 
shall be in London almost directly.” 

“ Yes, mother, cheer up ; [ wish [ had never told you,” said Blanche 
to her as she sat sobbing. 

“It’s all right, darling,’’ she replied, wiping away her tears, “it will 
soon pass away. 

“Tt will never do to let Mr. Merrywise see you look so unhappy as 
that mother,’’ returned Blanche. 

* No, dear, I shall be better presently,” answered her mother. 
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Whilst they were thus talking over a most painful reminiscence, the 
sudden clatter of wheels, the cracking of whips, and the bawling of 
railway porters, interrupted their theme, and announced the fact that 
they were now in London. A few minutes more, with the assistance 
of an active porter, and they were all three seated in a cab, with the 
luggage on top. 

‘‘ Where for, sir?” asked the porter in a most interested tone, look- 
ing expressively at Monsieur Horace. 

“Lawn Villas, if you please,” he answered. 

‘iawn Villas,’’ echoed the porter, to the man on the box. 

“ Lawn Willas—What number ?” growled the intelligent man on the 
box. 

‘Number fifty,” replied Monsieur Horace in a higher tone, so that 
both might hear, at the same moment compressing the porter’s hand ; 
and they rapidly drove out of the station yard. The porter watched 
the cab a few seconds, and then with “ He ain’t a bad sort,”’ put the 
shilling into his pocket. 

Leon Horace, his wife, and Blanche, were now sat driving through 
dark streets, on a cold night, full of various ruminations. Blanche was 
busily engaged wondering what sort of lady Mrs. Merrywise was, what 
sort of boy Master Merrywise was, and whether they were really merry- 
wise, in accordance with their name. Her mother’s thoughts wandered 
miles away—right across the Channel—thinking of her darliug boy. 
Monsieur Horace was engrossed with thoughts of another nature; he 
was older; had been more severely buffeted; and was thinking of the 
marvellous changes that occur in a lifetime. He had been in the bush 
with the very man they were now visiting; since then he had made a 
fortune; since then he had trained up a son; since then that son, in 
the very fire of manhood, had been stolen away. In France the casual 
conversation with a stranger had revealed a lost friend; and the furious 
war was now driving him to that friend’s home. All these thoughts 
were rushing through his mind with inconceivable rapidity. 


(Te be continued.) 





WITTY BUT TRUE. 


Some of the sayings of that pious but | of a man who knew the truth but 
witty clergyman, the Reverend Row- | 
land Hill, were remarkable for hitting , ‘‘ He preaches the truth as a donkey 
the nail on the head. Not another | mumblesa thistie—very cautiously.” 
blow was needed to drive it home. On a wet day, a number of persons 
Being very much grieved at the | took shelterin his chapel, during a 
conduct of his congregation, who were | heavy shower, while he was preaching 
trequently unpunctual, he once offered | he remarked, ‘*Many people are 
the following prayer :— to be blamed for making their religion 
‘©Q Lord, bless those whoareintheir | acloak, but I do not think that those 
places, have mercy on those who are | are much better who make it an 
on the road, and save those who are | umbrella.” Entering the house of one 


getting ready to come.” He once said | of his congregation, he saw a child on 





seemed afraid to preach its fulness :—- 
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a rocking horse. ‘* Dear me” exclaimed 
the aged minister, ‘* How wondrously 
like some Christians there is motion 
but no progress. A professed Christian 
who was addicted to drinking, ‘“‘ Now 
do you think Mr. Hill, that a glass of 
spirits would drive religion out of my 
heart.” 

‘‘No” he answered, for there is 
none in if.” 


Pure Air.—Pure air is an essential 
of pure blood. Pure blood makes 
stout nerves; consequently pure air, 
which makes the good blood, is an es- 
sential of the nervous system. Good 
nerves insure good digestion, therefore 
pure air, which through the blood 
makes the nerves good, is an essential 
of the digestive functions. Good di- 
gestion makes good blood, which 
brings us to our starting-point, and 
proves that pure air is the first ele- 
ment in animal existence. From the 
cradle to the grave we breathe every 
moment, during working and sleeping 
hours. Pure living air, therefore, we 
require every instant, Bad air is a 
blood poisoner. Air once passed 
through the lungs 1s poisonous. Itis 
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USEFUL HINTS. 









A lady who professed religion but 
whose daily practise was not in 
harmony with it, once said to him “I 
am afraid, lest after all I shall not be 
saved.” 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so.” 
replied Mr. Hill ‘ for I have been long 
afraid for you I assure you.” 


not only deprived of its living and 
life-giving constituents, but it is 
loaded with impurities, especially 
when expired by unhealthy subjects. 
Fever malaria comes always from 
poisoned air. ‘There may be no worse 
poison than the poison emanating 
from the skins and lungs of a mass 
of human beings. If, therefore, you 
would escape ‘* blood-poisoning,” have 
constant free ventilation. 


THE last meal should be sufficiently 
late for the whole not to be absorbed 
before retiring to rest. To a person 
in health, three meals a day ought to 
be quite sufficient, and the practice of 
continually ‘‘ taking something” is 
sure to bring on indigestion. 
























A Boy’s father (an Irishman on board a steamer on Lake Erie) had just put 
a patch upon the hinder part of his son’s trousers, and cloth not being at hand, 
he had, as an expedient for stopping the gap, inserted a piece of an old straw 
bonnet; in doing so, he had not taken the precaution to put the smooth side of 
the plait inwards, and in consequence young Teddy, when he first sat down, 
felt rather uncomfortable. ‘*‘ What’s the matter wid ye, Teddy? what makes 
ye wriggle about in that wey? Sit aisy, man; sure enough, haven’t ye a 
straw-bottomed chair to sit down upon all the rest of your journey, which is 
more than your father ever had before you ” 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ExrETtrFR HALL AND ITs ASssocra- | couraging. Each visitor to London 
gions. By F. M. Holmes. Hodder | should purchase a copy as a memorial 
and Stoughton. ‘This nicely got up | volume.” 
volume is very opportune, for who is THE GosPEL Compass FOR SAILORS 
not interested in some meeting held | or att Nations. By W. C. M. 
at’ ExeterHall? We read with in- 


Partridge and Co. A Diagram most 


terest the history of this Hall during 
the past fifty years, and the portrait 
of the noble Earl Shaftesbury is so 
good that we seem to hear his well- 
known voice, so stimulating and en- 





ingeniously designed; it is strikingly 
coloured, and teaches a clear and con- 
cise Bible Plan of Salvation, arranged 
so as to arrest the attention of young 
and old. 
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THE DEATH OF THE MAN-EATER, 
TALE OF THI INDIAN JUNGLE. 
By F. M. Houmes, Author of “ Faith’s Father,” “ Saved as by Fire,” &c. 


Wer t1, the trap was made. The walls were composed of thick, strong 
stakes set firmly in the ground close together, but leaving small aper- 
tures between for the introduction of the deadly gun, should the animal 
be caught. A cover was constructed, heavy and close-fitting ; one side 
rested on the wall of the trap, and the other was raised to allow the 
animal to enter. <A native “ looking-glass” was placed within, and 
also a bird, whose piteous bleating it was hoped would prove a further 
attraction. 

The idea was that the tiger should stroll thither, be surprised, in- 
terested, enraged, or, at all events, drawn into the trap by the strange 
spectacle of seeing himself in the class, and that when there he would, 
endeavour to touch the supposed tiger, or paw the queer looking- class 
and thus liberate the rope which held up the cover of the trap, or 
knock down the slight stake behind the glass which supported it. The 

natives lurking near, hearing his roars of anger and mortification, 
would thereupon hasten to the trap, and fire upon him through its 
‘aterstices until he died ! 
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This was the plan, but like many other plans it was successful only 

in theory. burns’ famous lines— 
‘‘ The best laid’schemes of mice and men 

Gang oft away.” 
are as true in Hindustan asin England or Scotland, and this trap did. 
not catch the brute. Whether the bait did not bleat sufficiently loud, 
or his curiosity was not aroused by the glittering glass, or he did not 
stroll that way, will never be known. All I can say is it did not 
succeed. 

A week passed. Every morning they anxiously sought the trap. No 
go! But every morning there was a fresh report of the brute’s evil 
deeds. Now it was a poor old woman, then a strong man, then a child 
and a goat—every day there was a sad, sad tale to tell, and at last, in 
despair, all the villagers gathered in another solemn conclave. 

Of course the proposer of the looking-glass trap was snubbed. 
Human nature is much the same everywhere, and promoters of un- 
successful schemes are despised in Hindustan as well as they are here! 
All the proposer could say was, that it was a well-tried scheme, and had 
never been known to fail before. I wish all our “ promoters”? had as 
good a defence ! 

The result of this new deliberation was, to leave the trap open, and 
to try the bird-lime trick near his lair. At the same time it was re- 
solved to place drawn bows, with poisoned arrows on the string, near 
the paths from his haunt, with a piece of twine across the path attached 
to the bow, so that trotting quietly along his breast would press the 
twine, which was so arranged that it should “let go” the string at 
once, and send the deadly arrow into the beast’s side. 

But these plans proved of no avail. Hither they were not laid with 
the natives’ accustomed skill, or the wily brute was too cunning, or, 
which was most likely, he changed his lair. At all events another 
seven days dawned and darkened, and still the savage beast roamed at 
large, and continued his awful depredations. Moreover, he killed two 
of the men who were engaged in laying the trap. Whilst one was 
spreading the sticky leaves a horrible roar was heard, a terrible spring 
was seen, and poor “ Bolan” was in his clutches. Now, had Bolan’s 
friends kept cool and stood their ground, they would have found an 
opportunity to fire, and their comrade’s fearful death would have beet 
avenged, but alas! alas! they turned hastily to the right about, and 
with loud cries of terror they fled. 

Then another, Mandu, was setting the bow and arrow. As you can 
imagine, this requires great nicety of adjustment. The poor man was 
absorbed in his work, and had just completed it, when that heart- 
shaking roar was heard, and poor Mandu was borne to the ground, even 
as his companion Bolan had been before him! 

What was to be done! This dreadful man-eater was becoming not 
only a perfect pest, bnt a paralysing terror. Some credulous ones 
began to regard him with superstitious awe, and to speak of him as 
being sent for a punishment by an angry god, or himself a god in 
tiger shape! wate 

At last it was heard that an Englishman had come to a village not 
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far off. There was great rejoicing at this news. Perhaps he was one 
of those intrepid hunters who fear nothing, and seem always to be 
successful. 

An earnest message was sent to him, and he came. 

A third time was the solemn council held, and matters were duly 
explained to the pale-faced, calm, deeply-voiced Sa/ib ; and then they 
waited for his answer. 

After a pause it came. 

Firmly the man said, “I will go out and meet him alone!” 

A chorus of shouts, indicating surprise and admiration, burst from 
the group, whilst many endeavoured to dissuade him. But he was firm, 
and his only reply was a question : 

“What was your latest plan ?”’ 

“ We tried the net,” was the answer. “ We went to his covert, and 
endeavoured to surround it with a strong net, of a sufficient height to 
prevent his leaping over, supported by bamboos, intending when it was 
fast to rouse him and shoot him as he dashed himself against it, but 
the big brute was too cunning. He heard us at work, and before we 
could enclose him he had sprung out, and alas! alas! killed another of 
our numbev.” 

‘And then you all ran away, I suppose ? ”’ asked the Englishman, 

‘Yes,’ was the laconic reply. 

‘“Umph! Where does he lie?” 

After receiving the necessary instructions, and partaking of some 
refreshment, the bold hunter set forth in the cool of the evening, about 
an hour before sunset. 

Notwithstanding his courage, the intrepid man felt certain un- 
pleasant drops of perspiration bedew his forehead as he stole cautiously 
through the thick jungle towards the tiger’s lair, and thought over the 
terrible stories he had just heard concerning the ferocious beast whose 
death he contemplated. 

His idea was to make his way to the home of the savage beast, and, 
if possible, catch him ni yping. 

With this object in view, he crept through the thick jungle grass, 
with his rifle ready, his ear strained to catch the slightest sound, and 
his eye on the watch for the least movement. As he drew nearer he 
became, if possible, more cautious and quiet. ‘This was the reason why 
he had determined to go alone, for absolute quietness was a necessity of 
SUCCESS, | 

At length he spied the huge clump of Korinda bush, in which he 
hoped to tind the fierce monster. In about another quarter of an hour 
the animal would be leaving for its accustomed raid on the villagers, 
and the question presented itself to the Englishman—Should he wait 
until then, and risk a chance shot, or should he creep silently up to the 
bush, and endeavour to take undisturbed and certain aim as the great 
cat lay dozing and blinking his eyes? 

The question was decided for him, for, as he stood debating, he 
suddenly saw a movement amongst the leaves and grass some little 
distance off, and knew that the wily animal was stealing away. Quick 
as thought the rifle was raised to his shoulder, hasty aim was taken, 
and the bullet sent singing through the air on the mission of death ! 
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Before he could reload a terrible roar was heard, and the tiger was 
upon him! But, like a good hunter, the Englishman had slipped aside 
after firing, and the tiger alighted a few paces from him! 

Drawing a revolver from his belt, the hunter firmly faced his foe, 
who came on snarling and erowling with pain and rage. Blood was 
flowing from his side. ‘This inspired the noble hunter with courage. 

‘“{ have wounded the terrible man-eater,” he said, ‘and J will hail 
him though I die!” 

The savage beast came on in all its fury. 

Knitting his brows, clenching his teeth, and setting his nerves like 
steel, the intrepid hunter waited its coming. 

What an awful moment! 

His life hung on that shot! All his past actions seemed crowded 
in that brief interval. 

Raising his arm, he took cool aim at the animals eye, and fired ! 

Then he was struck to the ground, and he knew the beast was over 
him! But he did not lose his presence of mind; instantly he raised 
his revolver, and pressing the mouth of the barrel behind the brute’s 
ear, fired again, again, and again! 

For a minute smoke and dust seemed to surround and choke him, 
but the terrible weight of the tiger was no longer upon him, and, 
raising himself on his right hand, he was rejoiced to sce the terrible 
brute Tolling near, and biting the dust in his death struggle. 

The hunter had escaped with only a few bruises, for, as examination 
afterwards proved, the first shot had taken effect in the beast’s flank, 
and the consequent loss of blood had been so great, as to sap his 
terrible strength; the discharge of the second shot had blinded him ; 
— the following bullets entering the most vulnerable spot, almost 

nstantly put an end to his wicked existence ! 

The hunter’s walk back was very different from his cantious pro- 
cress. 

The natives were anxiously awaiting his return, and surprised to 
see him so soon; but loud indeed were their praises, and great were 
their rejoicings, when they saw the terrible man-eater slain, and knew 
that the deaths of their friends and relatives had been avenged. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS—NO. 6. 


By Gero. Norris WILLOMATT. 
HAPPY HOMES. 


lx you have happy homes, bless God | advancing the true interests of our 
for them. If not, strive tomake your | own loved land ; tor happy homes are 
homes more happy» Let the manand | among the chief causes of a pros- 
his wife work together; it is within | perous country. At least, it is very 
your power to make your homes as | certain that no country can prosper 
happy as any. The object of this | without them. The family constitu- 
paper is to give you an incentive to | tion is a divine and indispensable 
do all you can to this end. In striv- | arrangement. Suppose for a mome a 
ing to make happy homes, we are that it were altogether set aside, a 
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some wise Socialists have proposed, 
that the marriage rite were abolished, 
and. that children were allowed to 
grow up without knowing anything 
_of the social family circle and family 
ties, aswe know them amongst our- 
selves. Then what a glorious chaos 
we should speedily have. It isa re- 
markable fact that the countries in 
Europe where there is most disorder 
are those in which the family consti- 
tution is least attended to. We refer 
{o such countries as France, Ireland 
and Spain. Home is a word hardly 
understood in Paris. It is not im- 
probable that the cold-blooded atroci- 
{ies that make one shudder in reading 
the accounts of the first French Revo- 
lution, were largely due to the early 
loosening of family ties, to the violence 
done to nature’s method of making 
men “kindly affectioned one to an- 
other.” 

In order to make happy homes, we 
must have well-disciplined homes. 
Hence the importance of a few words 
on parental duties and efficient family 
training. If there be one symptom 
more than another fitted to create 
alarm for the destinies of our own 
country, it is the wide-spread evil of 
parental neglect. Whether itis right 
to represent it as an increasing evil, 
we do not know ; men are very apt to 


think that certain evils are increasing | 


when it is that they are bestowing in- 
creased attention upon them. But 
whether it is increasing or not, there 
is enough of it to create much anxiety. 

The practical management of the 
working man’s family must be mainly 
the charge of the working man’s 
wife. In mere bodily exertion, her 
duties in a family of average size are 
sufficiently heavy, and she is well 
ontitled to the sympathy of her hus- 
band and the help of her neighbours 


and friends when ill-health or feeble | 


strength make it a terrible fight for 
her to get through. Much need has 
phe, too, of the help of God, not only 
for bodily strength to carry her bur- 
dens, but for patience to bear her 
trials, and the grace that will enable 
iher to secure the affections and form 
tthe character of her children. 

The question has sometimes been 











put: Is a worthless father or a 
worthless mother the greater evil. 
Among the working classes especially 
we do not hesitate to answer, a worth- 
less mother. Not only does she often 
aleniate her husband from his home, 
but her corrupting influence on the 
children is more constant and more 
pernicious than his. In ordinary 
cases, the mother’s influence in form- 
ing the character of the children, 
whether for good or for evil, is more 
powerful than the father’s. It was 
one of Napoleon’s pithy remarks, 
‘‘ What France needs for her regene- 
ration 1s mothers.” 

Abbott relates that some years ago, 
a body of young men, preparing for 
the ministry, felt interested in ascer- 
taining what proportion of their 
number had pious mothers. The 
were greatly surprised and delighted 
to find that out of 120 students more 
than 100 had been carried by a 
mother’s prayers, and directed by a 
mother’s counsels to the Saviour. It 
is wonderful what an influence the 
example and efforts of the mother 
sometimes have years after she is 
dead and gone. *‘ When I was a 
little child,” said a good old man, 
‘¢my mother used to make me kneel 
down beside her, and place her hand 
upon my head while she taught me to 
pray. She died while I was young; 
but still, when going to do wrong, I 
seemed to feel her soft hand upon my 
head. When I grew tobe a man the 
thought of that same hand still kept 
me safe. 

Look at Sin witH Gon’s EYE: anp 
Your MorHer’s!!! 

Of all monsters or abortions, known 
or imagined, the worst is a drunken 
mother. ‘‘ No tongue,” says one who 
has seen not afew of the class, ‘‘ can 
express what the child of the drunken 
mother suffers. I cannot think of 
such misery without tears, It is 
painful how drink turns the kind- 
hearted mother into a demon. The 
sound of her returning footsteps 
(after a day’s absence), instead of 
being welcomed with joy, becomes the 
signal for throwing the little group 
into dismay. Something which has 
gone wrong with these neglected 
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children at once attracts the mother’s 
notice; two or three little heads are 
banged violently together, another is 
taken up by the hair and flung across 
the room; the much-needed supper is 
withheld as a punishment for some 
misdemeanour, and in the midst of 
curses and blows these wretched chil- 
dren are driven on to the heap of rags 
called their bed, where, either broken- 
hearted, or with every evil passion at 
work in the breast, they sob them- 
selves to sleep.” This writer goes on 
to say: ‘* An hour or two afterwards, 
when the mother has gone out again 
to drink or gossip, I have stolen into 
such rooms, and stood by the heap of 
rags, and watched the countenances 
of these unwashed, uncombed, un- 
loved, uncared-for children, in their 
troubled sleep. I have seen the marks 
of the mother’s violence ; I have seen 
the lines caused by the tears which 
have coursed down the cheeks of the 
gentler girls, and the look of defiance 
stamped upon the faces of the hardier 
boys, and, God forgive me, if, in 
uncontrolled agony, I have knelt on 
the dirty floor, and prayed that these 
injured ones might never wake 
avain.” 

In striking and beautiful contrast 
could we draw pictures of working 
men’s homes where all is done that 
can be done towards the right train- 
ing and culture of the children. But 
our purpose, my friends, to-night, is 
to be practical, We desire that all 
parents here should be at the head of 
comfortable and happy families; and 
we know that poverty is no bar to 
that. Certain itis that children were 
intended to be a blessing, not a curse ; 
to gladden the fireside by their lively 
mirth, and lessen the burdens of age 
—not to fill the home with misery, or 
bring down grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. The most solemn, and at 
the same time the most encouraging 
aspect of the duty of a Christian 
parent is that in which his children 
are regarded as lent him by the Lord: 
committed by God to his hands to be 
trained up for God. Realise this, and 


you will be compelled to handle your 
children carefully and tenderly; you 
will have the feeling that a very pre- 














| 
| 


cious charge has been committed to 
your hands, which charge you will 
have to surrender to your heavenly 
Father, and at the same time will 
have to render an accouut of your 
stewardship. 

Up to this point I have been trying 
to give you, my fellow working men, 
helps and hints by which, with the 
blessing of God, you might be able to 
improve your condition; but we will 
not enlarge further. We leave it to 
you to follow out the few practical 
suggestions which we have made on 
this subject:—ITor believe me, by so 
doing you will help to make your 
homes and yourselves more happy and 
more healthy. We have been telling 
you how to act so as more to enjoy 
your homes on earth. But there is 
one practical improvement, of which 
all will at once see the subject to be 
eminently susceptible. It is this, that 
all true believers in Jesus have a home 
reserved for them in heaven, so 
glorious and so blessed, that the pros- 
pect of that home ought never to be 
absent from our minds. We have 
been speaking of the earthly house, 
and the earthly home; but we should 
hardly be doing our duty if we did 
not say something about * the house 
not made with hands,’ and the hea- 
venly home. We may well say our 
heavenly home! for there is only one 
view the bible gives of Heaven, and 
that is home. Jesus spoke of Heaven 
under the endearing name of ‘“‘ My 
lather’s House ’’—Home, yes, Home! 

What a beauty—what an attraction 
does this throw around Heaven— 
Home, my Eternal Home, At home, 
with God as my Father—Jesus as my 
elder brother—the Spirit as my com- 
forter—and all the good of the uni- 


| verse as my associates and com- 
panions. 
Home ! Kindred relatives aud 


friends have already reached the 
holy spot, and they are waiting te 
greet me, and give me a_ hearty 
welcome :— 


One family, we dwell in Him ; 
One Church, above, bencath, 
Though now divided by the stream— 
The narrew stream of death. 
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K’en now by faith we join our hands 
_ With those that went before: 
Anda greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the Eternal shore. 


circle: of many loved ones upon 
earth, we can also speak of our home 
circle in Heaven. Yes, in many in- 
stances, the vacant seatsin our family 
circles here tell of the family gather- 
ings above. As memberafter member 
of the household departs, the vacan- 
cies are filled up in the heavenly 
home group above. ‘Soon the family 
circle in Heaven of many a household 
will be complete—not one shall be 
wanting. It will be a heavenly home 
| group, never again to be separated, 
| never more to be broken in upon. 


Be Thou, O God, our constant guide, 
And when the word is given, 

Then, Lord of Hosts, the waves divide 
And land us all in Heaven. 


Many of us here have had our 
home family circles divided : 


Part have crossed the flood. 





Thus while we think of our home 


THE Use AnD CARE OF Booxs.—The following rules and recula- 
‘tions for the proper use and care of books are weil worth studying : 

1. Always handle books with the greatest care and delicacy, but 
never touch them with damp or soiled hands. 

2. Always take a book from the shelf by the back, but never pull it 
from the shelf by the binding at the top. 

3. Always place a large book upon a table before opening and con- 
sulting it, but never lean with elbows or arms upon the pages of an 
open book, nor place anything upon it. 


SABBATH AT ALL TrmEs.—By different nations every day in the 

week is set apart for public worship :— 

Sunday by the Christians. 

Monday by the Greeks. 

Tuesday by the Persians. 

Wednesday by the Assyrians. 

Thursday by the HKgyptians. 

Friday by the Turks. 

Saturday by the Jews. 
Add to this the fact of the diurnal revolution of the earth, giving every 
variation of longitude, and different hour, and 1t becomes apparent that 
every moment is Sabbath somewhere. 


WILLIAM MORLEY PUNSHON. 


THis eminent man, so deservedly popular as a preacher and orator, 
passed away on April 14th 1881. Jfe was once described by Lord 
Palmerston as the ‘‘ Prince of preachers.” 

He was an only child, reared in a family where he breathed the 
atmosphere of domestic piety from his youth upward ; he was born at 
Doneaster on the 29th of May 1824. His father had a drapery business 
in this town and was much respected, the boy was educated well, and, 
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finished his studies at Doncaster Grammar School. Owing to hie 
mother’s death when he was 14, he was sent to his Grandfather's: 
business at Hull, and afterwards to Sunderland, where he had a yearn- 
ing for the Ministry. The seed so carefully and lovingly sown by 
pious parents began to bear fruit, and his religious connection took a 
practical shape, for he became a a School teacher and a locab. 
preacher. 

His memory was extraordinary, asa boy, and being carefully culti- 
vated served him well in after life, Associated with the Wesleyan 
body, and a life long friend of Dr. Jervase Smith, he after much 
thought and advice went i in for training as a Minister, at the Richmond 
Wesleyan Training College, and took his first pastoral’charge at Marden 
in Aenté. 

W. Morley Punshon’s early popularity led him to occupy many 
important spheres of labour, not only as a preacher, but as an advocate 
for Chapel Building, and Missionary wor ” not only y in England, but in, 
Canada and the United States of Americ: 

In his domestic life he was sorely afflicted by losing two excellent 
wives and a much loved son, and latterly he suffered much himself trom 
prostration and ill-health. 

As a lecturer his eloquence is of world-wide reputation, and Kxeter 
fall never rang to more enthusiastic applause than on the occasions of 
lectures on “ John Bunyan,’’ “ Daniel in Babylon,” “ Macaulay,” and 
other subjects which he ‘treated with eloquence and power. 

His own words referring to the late Alfred Cookson are most appro- 
priate to his own departure. ‘“ He went home like a plumed warrior 
for whom the everlasting doors were lifted, as he was stricken into- 
victory in his prime ; and he had nothing to do at the last but mount. 
into the Chariot of Israel and go ‘Sweeping through the gates, washed 
in the blood of the Lamb.’ ” 

As this is only a slight sketch of this noble man’s career, we cannot do 
better than give an extract from the funcral address delivered by Rev. 
K. Jenkyns, M.A. 

‘We may rather wonder, in reviewing calmly Dr. Punshon’s career 
and recalling the work which he did during a ministry of thirty-six 
years in this country and in Canada and Ameriea, the quality of his 
work and its results, and remembering his acute personal sufferings, and. 
bereavements, and griefs that enter into a man’s heart and life, 
especially of a popular man—I say we may rather wonder, even with. 
strength such as he possessed, that he did not under such a strain 
collapse long ago. In Dr. Punshon our Church possessed a rare gift 
from the Father of lights. His mind possessed two classes of faculties 
not often found together i in eminent prominency—the imaginative and. 


the practical ; and an imperious intellect governed both, giving to the. 


imaginative power a definite work, and “to the practical a logical 
coherancy and consistency. The surpassing endowment of his youth 
was memory, and it had made his mind a vast storehouse of knowledge 
much of it in the very word form in which it was acquired. Ife not. 
only forgot nothing, but he commanded everything he had learned. 
e » . « He believed with simplicity, and preached results rather 
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than processes ; he preached to and for the people, and secured for them 
the Shepherd. . . . 

The last scene of his life was very brief. There was no evening, and 
not even twilight, in his season of work. Tis day was like a day inthe 
gorgeous East, where there 's no interval of fading and twilight—the 
clory is shut up in a moment, and all grey. Until within the last few 
hours he was not aware that his end was approaching, and yet he must 
have had intimations of it in his own mind. He had no fear of death, 
‘Oh the rapture of living—the rapture of living ; I do not like to feel 
that my work is done.’ Not long before his death he said to his 
medical man, ‘ Doctor, am I going?’ The physician replied, ‘ Yes.’ He 
rejoined, ‘Thank God; Jesus is to mea bright reality.’ I believe his 
last words were uttered to Mrs. Punshon, and they were these, ‘ Love 
Jesus, and meet me in [is presence.’ 

And thus on Tuesday the 19th April the mortal remains of Dr. 
Punshon, were laid in Norwood Cemetery—passed away from us in the 


plenitude of his power an orator of rare endowments, and a preacher of 


transcendant power. With his great business ability he might have 
amassed large wealth as a business man; in literature with his great 
power of reading character and observing nature he might have won an 
exalted position ; in Parliament he might have become a great statesman, 
but he chose the lowly position of a Christian teacher, and his great gifts 
were continually, and without stint, employed in the service, first of the 
Methodism he loved so well, and afterwards of other bodies of the 
Universal Church.” 


SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE. 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tux last beams of the setting sun which slowly faded from the sky 1 
the year 164i witnessed in England scenes of indescribable wretchedness. 
The new year was not ushered in amid peaceful tranquility as has been 
the case of late years. In no church could be heard the hum of 
worshippers engaged in fervent thanksgiving for the mercies of the 
season which had just closed. The organs had long since ceased to be 
required to chaunt the “Te Deum’’; no longer could these beautiful 
words be applied to the services conducted within the holy precints— 


‘s The door is closed, but soft and deep, 
Around the awful arches sweep 
Such airs as sooth a hermit’s sleep. 


from each carved nook and fretted bend, 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 
Tones that with seraph’s hymns might blend.” 


Indeed, the appearance of things both within the public buildings and 
without in the busy crowded cities betokened sad neglect and desolation. 
For six centuries the nation had been involved in what seemed to 
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their but partially enlightened understandings troubles which appeared 
as if they would never “end. No longer were they able to enjoy the 
feeling of both security and freedom which they had possessed while 
under the sway of the Plantaganet soverigns, especially that of Edward 
III., who was beloved by his subjects for his humane and magnanimous 
disposition. There present life was one of continual fear ; they knew 
not how soon they might be called upon to assume arms ‘and fight in 
the cause of the King, who by his insincere and arbitary government had 
taught them to fear rather than love his despotic rule. During the nine 
succeeding years ten pitch battles had been fought with various successes 
between the Parliamentarians, or R Zoundheads, and the Royalists; but 
the battle of Marston Moor, 164 4, turned the scale of power decisively 
against the I\ing’s party. This change in the aspect of political affairs 
was owing to the Scotch having assisted the Roundheads with a body of 
twenty-one thousand men. 

It was about the middle of the seventeenth century that the eldest son 
of Charles J., who by his pleasing and affable manner had contrived to 
vain the affections of the Highland nobility, and, indeed, of all that 
nation, from those of power and influence to those who possessed neither 

rank nor station, but who owned only brave hearts and a 
courage. It was among such people as has been described that he caused 
himself to be proclaimed king; nor was he content with the title alone, 
his ambition and thirst for absolute power (the same fecling pervaded 
the whole race of sovercigns who belonged to the house of Stuart, and 

this desire it was which proved the immediate cause of their downfall) 
was so great that he knew no happiness until the crown had been placed 
upon his head at Scone, January Ist, 1651. He was not destined long 
to enjoy the privileges of royalty ; before the sun had once more com- 
pleted his journey round the earth he was met and defeated by the 
brave and dauntless Oliver Cromwell in the battle of Worcester 
September 5rd, 1651, after which time he disappeared from the annals 
of English History ; and all that was known of him for many years is, 
that he escaped by the assistance of a Roman Catholic, named 

Whitgrave, to France, where for an indefinite period he remained in 
exile. It was when England seemed as if blood would never cease to be 
shed in her domains, that the Stuarts attempted to enforce the same 
despotic power which the Tudors had used; but they failed in the 
attempt, the constitution was rent asunder, and in the person of Charles 
J. the royal authority was completely anihilated. During this season 
of crime and terror there arose, in the person of Milton, one who shone 
out through this night of darkness as a bright light; perhaps all the 
more brilliantly on account of the stormy times in which he lived. Nor 
was he the only one worthy of note, Galileo, to whom we are indebted 
for many valuable astronomical discoveries, lived at this time. Castelli, 
in his life of him, when commenting on his blindness, says, ‘ ‘I'he 
noblest eye which nature ever made is darkened, an eye so privileged, 
and gifted with such rare powers, that it may truly be said to have seen 
more than the eves of all that are gone before, and to have opened the 
eyes of all that are to come.”’ These two stars ( Milton and Galileo) had 
for some time disappeared from the ranks of literary life ; death, that 
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merciless enemy of both young and old, had long since claimed them as 
his own. Nothing but their works, which have served to immortalize 
their names, remained to point out the sphere in which they had once 
shone so brilliantly. England, for eleven years, had been subjected to 
the iron rule of one who had been the principal contriver of the death of 
the late King Charles J., when, suddenly, on the anniversary of his 
victories at Dunbar and Worcester, Cromwell was carried from the 
<cenes of his earthly triumphs to the home of which, in his life, he had 
thought but little. Clarendon, the great historian, speaking of his 
character, writes thus—‘ He will be looked upon by posterity as a brave 
had man.” The nation was by his death deprived of its most powerful 
defender, Cromwell’s last wishes had been that his eldest son Richard 
should assume the reins of government in his stead. Tor a few months 
he (Richard) submitted to the fetters of royalty, which, to one who was 
such an ardent lover of the calm enjoyments of retirement, were, indeed, 
aS bonds of iron. In a short time he resolved to sign his own abdica- 
tion, Which he accordingly did, and spent the remainder of his life in 
the manner most suited to one of his own unambitious character. ‘To 
him more pleasure was afforded by climbing the steep Alpine mountains, 
or In wandering by the river side listening to the silvery ripples of the 
Ithine as it pursued its course along a narrow valley formed by the 
Black Forest and the Vosges. The scenery of this river is, indeed, 
Deautiful, and well calculated to arouse within one of nature’s poets 
transports of admiration. The variety of its wild and picturesque rocks, 
and the different appearance which is presented at different parts, has 
Seen but inadequately expressed by Byron— 


‘A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine ; 
And chiefless castles, breathing stern farwells, 


From grey but leafy wall where ruin grimly dwells.” 


Than in wielding the sceptre of a mighty empire. On his retirement 
from public life, England strove to govern herself by means of a Parlia- 
‘nent, which, as can easily be supposed, was in a continual state of feud, 
caused by each member trying to assert his individual power. Things 
for some time had continued in this state, when there appeared a man 
who represented himself as being the eldest son of Charles I. His 
\ppearance and manner served greatly to prepossess the feelings of the 
nation, who were heartily wearied of the incessant contentions and 
rebellions which had been raging in their country since the death of the 
Protector. He possessed dauntless courage and great military skill. 
itis whole demeanour and character were well calculated to support and 
crease popularity. In one respect he differed widely from every 
sovereign who had previously reigned, and who were descended from the 
house of Stewart; he treated with utter disregard the ridiculous fashions 
Which at that time prevailed. An old wit, commenting on them, says, 
‘“ Fashions were counted a disease.” He chose rather to wear the cos- 
‘umes worn in the North of Germany than to adopt the fantastic 
dresses worn at this period by every courtier. The reader may, perhaps, 
’¢ interested with a brief account of the appearance presented by those 
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Ree 

s begs i of high rank during the reigns of the Stuart sovereigns, The gentlemen 
ae frequently appeared i in entire dresses of white silk velvet, or cloth, they 
ee sometimes had jewels in their ears, with a lock of hair as a pendant, 
fier subsequently with frilled petticoat ‘breeches. Nor were the costumes 
Be Pe, worn by the other sex less ridiculous, they often painted their faces with 
Bm bait various devices; indeed, so multitudinous were their dresses that it had 
BSE been said of them, “A larec ship was sooner rigged by far than a gentle- 
ae woman made ready.” but to return to the roe who, by his. 
He R32 courteous and apparently sincere manner made ereat advances in the 
hee affections of the people. In a short time he gained over the whole 
ae nation complete ascendency; his power appear “od unlimited, no one 
Be amd raised a voice in opposition to any project or law which was proposed by 
es him; he seemed to exercise over the public mind a secret influence ; 
‘ie and in a few months England was enjoying a tranquility which she had 
ed sin not known for many years; all the more delightful to the people on 
Be da account of the disturbed state in which they “had been for so long a 
a ne period. Notwithstanding the wniversal favour with which he was 
es we regarded, there were some among whom be was an object of suspicion. 
eee Those who were still living who had both known and loved Charles 1. 
Sa ke ae doubted the sincerity of their new sov ercign. In spite of the unvaried 
4 eee plausibility of manner and the readiness with which he conceded their 
bere 2 requests they detected in his countenance a sinister and cruel expression ; 
ie i i and they felt, that should an occasion arise he would not hesitate to 
Fee sacrifice either his honour or their comfort to obtain any end he had in 
ee view, @ trait which the Stuart sovereigns in spite of their many faults 
Hs pie 3 had never evinced. — a 

Wee (To be continued.) 

the a 

et _— : 

a. SAY WELL AND DO WELL. 

ae {n closing a sermon on ‘Good | Say well to Poe sometimes is bound, 
aes: i Works and Good Words,” Dean Stan- | But do well is free on ev ery ground. 
hae : ley, of W estminstcr, quoted the | ; 

hake it following lines, which some Suppose | Say well has friends---some here, some 
Ta Watt 4 were written by one of the earliest | there, 

Ha a § Deans of Westminster :— | But do well is weleome eve ‘rywhere. 

Ne th Say well is good, but do wellis better; | But say well many to God’s words 
Ge 4 Do well scems the spirit, say well is | cleave ; 

ae ae : the letter ; ' But for lack of do well it often leave. 
eae Say well is goodly, and helps to | If say well and co well were bound in 
ek ea please ; | one frame, 
Aare a et: But do well is godly, and gives the | Then all were done, all were one, and 
i 3p 4 world case ; ) vottcen were gain. 
: a. { 2 mes? 
eee HENRI HORACE. 
Lita By rum Avrnor or Rinanursr Common. 

West fe CHAPTER VI. 

Bee yt As they were thus being driven through the air in the cab, contempla- 
ay tively, ‘Mr. Merrywise, his wife and little son Ferdinand, were comfort- 
lea ably seated round a warm parlour fire. The night being frosty the fire 
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sparkled again, and ‘the red curtains gave additional cosiness to the 
apartment, Mrs, Merrywise was knitting a pair of stockings for her 
husband, whilst her ingenious son had the dog artistically wound round 
his neck on the hearthrug. Mr. Merrywise presided over his wife and 
son’s operations with a long gh pipe. 

“T say, Matilda,” he began ‘who do you think called at the shop 
yesterday °” 

‘T know father!” exclaimed his son, unwinding the dog and sitting 
np with delight, 

“Who?” said Mr. Merrywise, looking gleefully at his prognosticat- 
ing son. ‘ Now I’m sure you don’t F erdy ! ! I’m sure you don’t !”” 

‘Yes I do,’”’ he answered with a hearty laugh, which caused both his 
mamma and father to look at him with surprise. 

‘Well then tell us Ferdy—tell us my boy, if you can!” 

“Ah but what have you done with it first ?’’ 

“Done with it!’ said his father, done with what, Ferdy, done with 
what P” 

Mn the kitten of course,’’ replied Ferdy. 

“Ho! ho!” roared his father. “The kitten! Whatever are you 

thinking about Ferdy, whatever are you thinking about ?” 

‘Why, Harry Piper promised to give you one to bring home in a bag 
for me.” 

Harry Piper was one of Mr. Merrywise’s shopmen, and he had played 
» slight hoax on Ferdinand, much to the delight of his father. 

" There, I thought you didn’t know Ferdy,” said his father after this 
unusing conjecture, “But who do you think it was?” he continued 
turning to his wife. 

“Oh, how shouldI know, Tom?” answered his impatient wife, much 
to his delight, “ You are not like me, Tom, I should have had it out 
long ago,”’ 

“ Well, it’s a shame to tease you, isn’t it, Matty ?”’ he said. 

Mrs. Merrywise made no reply, but went on with her knitting, in 


silent contempt; although at the same time on pins and needles to. 


know. 

Well, (ll tell you,” he said, in his generous simplicity of disposition 
that he was the hero of an immortal joke. ‘lt was Bugal!’’ 

“And who else 2?” asked his wife. 

‘‘And Mr. Milton’s son,” replied her husband. 

“ Never!” said his wife. 

“ And aunty too,’”’ asked Ferdy. 

‘“No there was no aunty, Ferdy at all,’’ answered his father. 

“When did Bugal say Clara was coming then, Tom, asked Mrs.. 
Merrywise. You said I wanted to see her did you! 9 

“Yes,” he continued, blowing out a great cloud of smoke, ‘ but that’s 
not the best of it; what do you 1 think of Mr. Milton ? he’s coming round 
to play and sing for us, Matilda, some night. You don’t often see a 
ventlemen’s son with condescension like that, ek, Matilda °’’ 

“No, Tom,” answered his wife, resuming her knitting, “ But do you 
think he will keep his word ?” 

‘7 think nothing about it; he’s made of the right sort of stuif,—you 
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never mind if he isn’t, Matilda,” he answered with an air of great assur. 
ance, whipping round in his chair and knocking the ash from his pipe. 
He's a g gentleman from head to foot.” 
Mrs. Merrywise made ne further comment upon Mr. Milton, but 
throwing her knitting utensils on the table she said, ‘‘ Whatever time’ 
can it be, Tom? it must be very late; and just look, there’s that boy 
fast asleep with the dog round his neck.” 
«“ Aye, it’s time you were in bed Ferdy!’’ he said, nudging his son 
with his foot, which made Snip look out of the white ‘of his eyes like a 


coast guard through a telescope. “Come, its eleven o'clock, Ferdy, my 


boy. “To bed, to ‘bed, sleepy Ned—school to- morrow you know, school 
to-morrow, and I hope you know you lessons,’ 

Ferdinand did not hear a word his father said, the fire had robbed 
him of the immediate possession of his senses, so Mr. Merrywise kissed 
his son, and his mother saw him safely to rest. On her return from 
Ferdy’s bed chamber she found Mr. Merrywise engaged in the perusal 
of various papers and letters which he had just taken from his pocket 
and thrown upon the table. 

‘What on earth are you doing, Tom,” said his wife, startled at the 
litter, “at this time of night ?” 

“<T was looking for Horace’s letter, Matilda,” he answered, looking 
«raver than be had done for some long time, ‘‘and I can’t findit, I’ d 
rather have given five pounds than lost the envelope even,” 

“Well,” said his wife, assuming an air of great superiority over the 
male sex, ‘I do believe, Tom, if your head were not screwed on very 
tight you'd lose that some day.” 

“You don’t mean to say you know where it is?” he asked, his eyes 
~Jeaming with a fresh glow of delight. 

‘Of course I do” she replied, “‘and so do you; or if you don’t you 
ought, seeing you put it away with your own two hands.” 

“Did I though, Matilda ?”’ he said, crossing legs, putting his pipe on 

the mantelpiece and looking up at the chandelier. « Why to be sure, 
Matilda, I put it in the drawer upstairs careful, in a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief to itself,’ continued Mr. Merrywise, smiling in every 
direction. 

‘Now where is the use of your pretending you didn’t know, Tom, and 
vou know very well you did all the time?” asked his wife. 

“'Phere’s nothing got out of pretending Matilda, I know; but l 

thought for truth it was gone!” he replied. ‘You know very well I’m 
not the one to put green spectacles on and begin shamming for nothing,’ 
remarked Mr. Merrywise further. 

“7 kknow that, Tom,” answered his affectionate wife. “ But when 
people don’t look before they leap they very often jump into the 
ditch,” 

Mr. Merrywise made no reply to this eloquent burst of sentiment, 
but commenced, as usual, in another key altogether, as he resumed his 
pipe. 

‘Well, Matilda, and how did Ferdy get on with his music to-day ” 
Did Mr. Smiker say he was doing well ?” 

“Yes, Tom.” she replied, “ but F erdy has got a nasty little will of 
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his own; and when Mr. Smiker told him he must practice more 
and try and curb his will with a rod of iron, what do you think he 
did ¢” 

‘¢T don’t know, Matilda,—what did he do f” asked his father with an 
enquiring smile. 

“Why, the saucy little rogue got deliberately off his seat, went and 
fetched the poker, and asked Mr. Smiker whether he meant iron like that.’ 

‘No my boy, not at all,’ Mr Smiker said to him. ‘I mean moral iron! 
‘Then I shan’t!’ ferdy said to him ; andI had to go and give him a 
eood box in the ears, Tom.” 

‘Did you though! ” said Mr. Merrywise, with a concealed smile at 
his son’s witty impertinence. “The young raseal,—I must talk to 
him, I must talk to him” continued his father, trying to assume an 
austere manner, in which he signally failed. 

‘“‘Tts all very well,” said his wife. ‘ you always say you will fads: to 
him, and when you do its about some rang-tangie toy or other. You 
spoil him, Tom, that’s what you do—you spoil him !” 

The truth of the matter was that Mrs. Merrywise was the worst 
culprit of the two in this respect,and she invariably compounded 
for her own guilt in the exaggerated exposing of her husband’s. 

And now the scene is about to change. The face of Mr. Merrywise 
will presently assume another aspect ; ‘thou gh at present full of social 
genial pleasure as he and his wife sit talking over little domestic affairs. 
A few more revolutions of the wheels of a cab, a little more pattering 
of a horse’s hoofs on the hard ground, in the bright moon and starlight 
night, and Leon Horace has alighted from the vehicle, and stands at 
the door, 

“Was that a knock, Matilda, was that a knock?’ asked Mr. 
Merrywise, rising from his seat. 

Another loud knock, 

“Yes, it?s a knock—lI’ll go, Matilda, ’ll go!” said Mr. Merrywise. 
“Who can be here at this hour of the night’? he muttered on his way 
down stairs. As he opened the door he held the candle above his head 
and beheld the venerable features of his friend Horace. 

‘Horace! Horace! dear Horace!’ he exclaimed ‘as he gripped his 
hand, and great tears of heartfelt thankfulness filled his generous eyes. 

« How fare you my friend, how fare you? Matilda,’’ he called, “come 
and see Mrs. Horace and,her daughter safely upstairs. They have come, 
they have come!” he continued. And looking again at his friend, he 
said in his rugged, honest voice, ‘ Thank God for this , thank God ! My 
heart is fit to “burst, Horace, to see you again.”’ 

“ Aye,” Tom, said Horace, in a measured tone, with an earnest look 


at his companion, “this seems like a new light from heaven. I begin 


to revive again, | begin to hope, I begin fipacog?? tis could go no farther, 
his sobbing thankful heart choked his voice. 

“Come then, Horace, lets go upstairs—cheer yourself man, cheer your 
self !? said Mr. Merrywise, “things will turn out well, you ‘Il see.” 

“YT trust night and day they will, Tom,” he replied, as they walked 
Upstairs after his wife and Blanche, who, from the moment they 
entered had been energetically in hand by Mrs Merrywise. 
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They had not been in the house long—late as it was—before they 
were all sat down to some nice warm refreshing tea, toast and ham; 
the three of them having had a refreshing wash and change of attire 
utter their long journey. Blanche seemed in high spirits at the free 
generous hearted receptlon; Mrs Horace looked cheered, and for 
the first time since their bitter trial they looked unanimously 
happy. 

So many thoughts were rushing through their minds at once, under the 
unexpected strain of excitement, that for some few minutes they could 
only give their thoughts expression in smiles or expressive glances. Mrs, 
Merrywise was crowding her hospitality upon them with undeviating 
eagerness. Filling their cups again ere they were quite empty, pressing 
all the comforts with unsparing hand upon them she possibly could 
command under such unexpected circumstances. Thus they sat, each 
breast filled with feelings of reciprocal love and friendly feelings. Mr. 
Merywise having somewhat recovered from his first emotions, asked 
Horace question upon question about old times, and old associations, 
drinking in all he said with intense interest. 

‘What a fine girl your daughter is, Horace, what a fine girl !’’ said 
Mr. Merrywise. ‘“ Why I recollect you, miss,” he continued, turning to 
Blanche, “ when you were a little chubby baby, and you always seemed 
to be putting your hands out % catch something, and never caught 
it.”” 

Bianche’s sweet face went crimson as she smiled and softly said, 
‘~ Indeed, sir ?” 

“Yes, miss, | do,—don’t I, Horace’? he said, turning to his 
‘riend. 

“Yes, Tom,” answered Horace, ‘ you've known her a long time.” 

“ And nursed her too, haven’t I?” he said, with a side look and bright 
smile at Blanche, who blushed still more. 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Horace, Mr. Merry wise nursed you when you 
were quite a little thing.” 

Blanche looked surprised, combined with a tinge of pleasure, as she 
looked upon his ruddy genial face. 

‘“‘T think they had better go to rest at once; it’s very late now,” said 
Mrs. Merrywise to her husband, ‘and I am sure Mrs. Horace and her 
daughter looked fatigued.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Matilda, said Mr. Merrywise.  Your’e right ; your’e right, 
better get a good night’s rest,” 

‘‘T hope we shall not put you about,” said Mrs. Horace, ‘ coming so 
unexpectedly.” 

“Put us about!’? exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Merrywise at the same 
moment. ‘‘ Why, we have had tworooms in readiness for you for weeks 
past.”’ 

‘You are indeed very kind,” said Mrs. Horace. 

‘My wife is delighted to see both you and your daughter,” said Mr. 
Merrywise with a cheerful smile. ‘“Isn’t it so, Matilda? And as for 
Horace.” he continued, “he needs no words.” 


(To be continued.) 
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We sail as on restless ocean, 
Ashore, or afloat on the deep, 
Time’s silent waves are in motion, 

And on to eternity sweep. 


ach day brings us nearer the coast, 
‘The dangers increase as we glide ; 

Shall we strike some rock and be lost ? 
Or enter the port on the tide ? 


ltays from the lighthouse are falling 
Athwart the sad trackway of sin ; 

(‘hrist, from the lifeboat, is calling 
To every unsaved one, ‘* Come in.” 


\h! many, now proud on the wave, 
Will sink in the ‘‘trough” or the 
foam ; 
They will not have Jesus to sive, 
To pardon, and pilot them home. 


Dark clouds on the lee are piling ; 
Soon the storm will come sweeping 
round . 
Ou all whom sin is beguiling, 
On all who in Christ are not found, 


wreeks sow beacon the 
shore ! 


“Mid the spray of eternal gloom ; 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


But, alas! there are millions more 
Standing in for the sinners doom ! 


‘* No God, and no rest for ever!” 
{s the doom these wild breakers 


moan, 
Yor the joys aloft can never 
To the Christless, unsaved, he 
known. 


IYeave to! take the pilot on board! 
No ship leaves her course when He 
steers ; 
Give up the command to the Lord, 
And hoist his tried ensign with 
cheers ! 


The port will soon draw in sight, 
The signal run up on the shore, 

Yo enter the harhour of light, 
And wander in danger no more. 


The soft air that breathes in glory, 
On the shore where there’s ‘nv 
more sea,”’ 
Will waft around the sweet story, 
Tow ’twas Jesus alone saved thee. 


W.C, M, 
(Author of ««The Gospel Compass, ’&e. ) 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. 


Some of our occupations have been 
for the twilight, sitting round the 
cheerful fire on a winter’s evening, or 
round the open window, or in the sum- 
mer house in the summer. Now, here 
is one for the day light, and to be done 
round a table, and “will require more 
research than the others. 

Let each child be provided witha 
small album, or any other pretty blank 
book, for Sunday seems to deserve 
something better than the usual com- 
mon exercise book of the schoolroom. 
At the top and in the middle of each 
page draw a neat and pretty object, 
as, for instance, a dove, a vine, a 
bunch of grapes, a sword, key, rose, 
lily, eye, house on a rock, and many 
other devices which will suggest them- 
selves to observant minds. Itmay be 
drawn in pencil, or in water-colors, 
or using Judson’s dyes as inks. I 
should decidedly object to the use of 
the water-color box for the purpose of 
common drawing or coloring on the 
Lord’s Day, but when the beautiful 
colors that the good God has made to 
please us, are returned back to His 
use In illustrating His Word, and in 
the encouragement of young and 
restless little people to search for 
Scripture objects and appropriate texts, 
then we are using God’s gifts to lead 
them up from nature to God Himself. 

L ibaa who cannot bring their minds 
to attempt a little sketch, might keep 
a book out for chromo pictures, or cut 
prints out of old books, &e., and paste 
or gum them into their Sunday object 
book. Then comes the scarch into 
Bibles for appropriate texts—the lead- 
ing one might be neatly printed ina 
circle round the object under consider- 
ation, or in an arch over it, the other 
texts to be neatly written under the 
object, somctimes question and answer 
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may be got from Scripture, sometimes 
its history, , and then its application to 
us either in doctrine, or precept, or 
promise ; andthe page may be finished 
with the verse of a hymn harmonizing 
with the subject. This occupation 
may exercise the minds of elders as 
well as children during the week, in 
keeping the book out for pictures, 
subjects, texts, and general arrange- 
ment ready against Sunday afternoon, 
or evenings... If desirable, the texts 
might be learnt by rate, and the verse 
of the hymn; but if this be found 
irksome, better leave it; for our occu- 
pations are not lessons, and our chiet 
aim is to promete, not hinder, the wise 
employment of leisure hours on the 
Lord’s Day. 

The blank book should not be too 
thick, as its bulk might discourage 
some from attempting the occupation, 
under the idea that they will never 
get through it, and variety is a grand 
element in Sunday occupations, and 
orderly minds dislike beginning what 
they have no reasonable chance of 
finishing. But when a pretty little 
manuscript book has been tidily com- 
pleted, the satisfaction of the youthful 
compilers is unbounded in looking it 
over, reading the texts, showing “the 
book to young visitors, turning it 
over in the drawing room, {€c., and 
from its example, a bright idea may 
enter some other schooiroom, wheri 
Sunday leisure has hitherto been badly 
used, 

It need hardly be added that the 
leader of the little band, after each 
page has been completed, will have « 
loving little talk with the children. 
drawing out the lessons to be learnt 
from the subjects, and pressing its 
teachings upon softened and attentivs 
hearts. 


CRICKET NOTES. 


These notes arc written for the 
benelit of young piayers who have not 
had the advantage of being taught 
the game by a professional or amateur 
cricketer; more especially for the 


benciit of the younger players of what 
are known in London and elsewhere 
as ** Saturday afternoon clubs.” 

No pretence is made to any grewt 
knowledge of the practice or science 














the game. With respect to the Law 
of Cricket I have endeavoured to state 
the law on points on which, by experi- 
ence, I have fonnd many youthful 
umpires and players to have doubts. 

These notes were submitted to 
several old and present University 
players, who made valuable criticisms 
and suggestions, which have in many 
cases been adopted. 

BATTING.—1. Always wear pads, 
Neglect of this rule leads to slovenly 
ericket. 

2. Choose, if possible, a light bat. 

3. Stand firm on the right leg, which 
should, as a general rule, never be 
moved except for the purpose of run- 
ning out to meet a ‘‘ slow,” or perhaps 
for a late cut. ‘The left leg should be 
so kept as to be easily moved back- 
wards or forwards. 

4, Hold the bat very firmly at the 
moment of playing the ball, especially 
with the right hand. In playing 
forward, the left hand should slip 
round the handle, which movement 
will prevent the ball being played up. 

5, The most important requirement 
in good batting is to play with a 
straight or upright bat. The beginner 
naturally holds his bat inclined to- 
wards his body; therefore great 


Cricket Notes. 


attention should be paid to this point, | 
_ your left leg well forward, and ‘“‘mow 


namely, that all straight balls should 
be played with an upright bat. 

6. Take care to keep the left 
shoulder well forward, and stand well 
up to the wicket. 

7. The bat should not only be up- 
right, but in playing a straight ball it 
should be moved from the bails in a 

; a line direct with the course of the ball. 
| _ The whole four inches of the breadth 
) of the bat should be facing the bowler. 
If the bat is moving across the line of 
: the ball, the batsman does not get the 
advantage of the whole breadth, and 
consequently his play cannot be safe, 
I would recommend learners to draw 
a Straight chalk line on the floor, and 
to practice moving the bat up and 
down the straight line as if in the act 
, of playing, taking care, at the same 
time, to keep the bat upright, and to 
avoid flourishing the bat at the com- 
mencement of the stroke. 
8. A good length straight ball 


_~ o> 


_ round to leg with your bat. 
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should either be played forward, so as 


to meet it immediately after the pitch. iy é 


and before it has had time to turn, or 
where it cannot be thus reached, it 
should be played back on the long 
hop. ' 
in each case, is to decide whether to 
play back or forward. The bowler 
endeavours, by change of pitch and 
pace, to induce the batsman to play 
forward at a short-pitched ball, or back 
at one which is well pitched up. 

9, Do not swipe at a straight ball. 


| If it is too far pitched up (what is 


called a ‘‘ half volley”), play forward 
at it very hard, so as to drive it along 
the ground. 

10, Every ball, and especially a 
slow one, should be played hard, The 
bat must hit the ball, and not the ball. 
the bat. This rule holds good both in 
forward and back play. 

11. All straight balls, whether good 
or bad, should be played or hit well 
forward in the direction of the bowler, 
or to long-on or long-off. Never at- 
tempt to hit a straight ball to square- 
leg, or to cut it to cover-point. 

12. Play cautiously at first, and do 
not attempt to hit hard, until you 
have got used to the ground and 
bowling. 

13. In order to hit a ball to leg, put 


It a leg 
ball is very short, however, it 1s best 
not to hit at it, but to play it off thc 
legs. 

14. If a ball is outside the off 


stump, step out with the leg in front ie 


of the wicket, and cut the ball to 
cover-point or third man. 

Runninea.—1. The striker should 
call for every hit in front of the 
wicket. The other batsman should 
call for byes and all hits behind the 
wicket. 

2. The batsmen should not run 
down the middle of the wicket. It 
spoils the pitch, and may result ina 
collision. 

3. Always run the first run hard, 
and never run beyond the wicket. 

4, In running a sharp run, put 
down the bat a yard or two before 
reaching the crease, and run in with 
the bat on the ground. Many bats- 


The difficulty for the batsman are i 
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men are run out through neglect of 
this rule. 

FreLpING. —- 1. Always use two 
hands, where possible, whether the 
ball is difficult or easy to field. 

2. Keep your legs together, when 

he ball is hit stra aight towards you. 

3. Thuow at the bails—either a 
full catch or on the bound—and not 
at the wicket-keeper’s feet. 

4. Remember ty back up when the 
ball is thrown from the other side, and 
be at least ten yards from the wicket, 
or any other field in front of you, when 
‘loing so. 

Pick the ball up before you at- 
tempt to throw it in (a piece of [rish- 
man’s advice, but not unneeded). 

6. When two ficldsmen run for a 
catch, in order to prevent a collision, 
the wicket-keeper should call the name 
of the fielder whose catch it 1s. 

7. Keep your hands out of pockets, 
and never wear a coat when fielding 
except in wet or very cold weather, 

8. No one should be allowed to 
smoke while fielding. 

Bow1ine.—I. The two first things 
that the bowler should study are— 

(a). To bow! straight. 
(6). To bowl good length balls, 

2, Heshould then endeavour— 

(a). To vary his pace and pitch, 
without disclosing his intention 
to the batsman, as he delivers 
the ball. 

(6). To make the ball break or 

twist. 

He should not try to bowl fast, 


HOMELY 


TAMARIND TrA.—Put half a pound 
of tamarinds, and two ounces of sugar- 
candy, into a jug, and pour over them 
a quart of boiling water. Cover the 
jug, to keep in the steam, and when 
cold, strain. The tamarinds will serve 
a second time by adding half the 
quantity to them. 

LEMONADE.—Slice two lemons, and 
take out the pips, put the lemon into 
a jug, with two ounces of loaf sugar, 
and a pint and a half of boiling water, 
cover the jug. When cold, strain 


through a piece of muslin. 
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Homely Receipts. 


until he can bowl straight and weil. 
piteked balls. 

4. He should endeavour to use his 
wrist and fingers as much as possible, 
and thus to give spin and twist to the 
ball. 

THe Umprre.—l. In giving guard, 
the umpire should always s and in the 
place where the bowler’s hand is 
likely to be, when delivering the ball. 
This will vary, according as he bowls 
with the right or left hand, or round, 
or =_ arm. 

. While the ball is being bowled, 
umpire should stant so that he can see 
in a straight line right over the near 
wicket to the other wicket. It is advis- 
able to stand a few feet behind the 
wicket, so as not to be in the bowler’s 
way. 

3. When the batsmen are running, 
both the umpires should remember to 
look out for short runs. 

4. At the beginning of each innings 
he should eall * play,” after which no 
trial balls are allowed to the batsman. 

5. No-balls and wides do not count 
in the over. 

*6. The umpire should not call 
‘“‘over,” until the ballis finally settled 
in the wicket-keeper’s or bowler’s 
hands. 

i. When the umpire appealed to 
cannot see whether or not a catch has 
been made, he should refer the ques- 
tion to the other umpire. 

8. A doubtful point should be de- 
cided in favour of the batsman. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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RECEIPTS. 


Toast WatER.—Cut a piece of 


| bread about two inches square; toast 


it till perfect brown ¢hrough, but not 
burnt; put it into a jug, and pour 
over it a quart of boiling filtered 
water. Cover it and let it stand till 
cold. 

A Coorine Drinx.—Half an ounce 
of cream of tartar, the strained juice 
of a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of 
honey, and a quart of boiling filtered 
water. Mix all together, cover over, 
and when cold it is ready for use. 
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~ MOTHER. 


Moruer! What a world of tenderness there is in the simple word! 
what hosts of recollections are clinging about it! The first dear word 
our baby lips framed; the one word that fell as music all through our 
childhood ; the rich soprano of the home melody, linking all the other 
chords together. 
Dear, loving mother! The little child clings trustingly to the helping 
hand, and falls to sweetest slumbers in the protecting arms, The boy, 














Megat Nor his dear love uplift from me— 








pas: 

Hit is 118 A Mother's Care. 

Hie 3 treading out and on to the farther bounds of childhood’s enchanted 
bin ke land, tosses aside books and ball whenever a shadow dims his sky, and 
erg pocs to mother for comfort. She can dispel the clouds; she can 
Tae brighten every pleasure a thousand fold ; she holds the magic key that 
qtad unlocks all of life’s most secret springs. The man, grown weary with 
: at all his striving with the world, all his battling with wrong, all hig 
He hopes. and fears, and aspirations, comes back to mother—comes with 
Sar the old trust, as in other years, to lay his fevered head, safe and 
fia sheltered, in those dear arms, and be comforted as only mother can 
Bote comfort. The woman—‘“ my girl,’ mother always says, be she young 
‘hiehee or old, inaiden or wife—comes to fall into many of the old-fashioned 
Ba thoughts and ways for mother’s sake. And when overburdened, sad and 
‘Dears heartsick, when all adrift, shadowed over and shut in by clouds of doubt 
Rte « and fear, whose hands can soothe and smooth life’s ills away but 
PRUE inother’s? Whose eye can see beyond the clouds? Whose voice can 
Bes . sing to our souls, that above it all God’s blessed sunlight is always 
Be burning with steady radiance ? Who but mother? 

pee: Precious name! Speak it gently, aye, reverently—mother! She has 
tae suffered much, loved and waited long, ever hopeful, prayerful; * our: 
es household angel.’ Pray God that time’s silver be sparingly sprinkled 
aa umong the tresses we love so well. Pray God always and ever to bless. 
Rye and keep mother. Mrs. Cuarztotre E. Fisnyr. 
ui A MOTHER’S CARE, 
cee I do not think that I could bear The yearning for that subtle poise 
Py Male My daily weight of woman's care, That turneth duties into joys, 
Sate If it were not for this :— And giveth inner rest. 
ie Sie That Jesus seemeth always near, 
ah ots Unseen, but whispering in my ear These seeret things, however small, 
ee es Some tender word of love or cheer, Are known to Jesus, each and all, 
Poe To fill my soul with bliss. And this thought brings me peace.. 
ih Beas I do not need to say one word, 
ny eae There are so many trivial cares He knows what thought my heart 
\ bee That no one knows, and no one shares, hath stirred ; | 
isk eae Too small for me to tell: And by divine caress my Lord 
ii hot Things e’en my husband cannot see, Makes all my throbbings cease. 


eae Kach hour’s unnamed perplexity And then, upon His loving breast, 
ae Ae ; That mothers know so well. My weary head is laid at rest, « 
gee In speechless ecstasy ! a 
te ee The failure of some household scheme, | Until it seemeth all in vain 

a ae ae The ending of some pleasant dream, That care, fatigue, or mortal pain 
a ae Deep hidden in my breast 5 Should hope to drive me forth again 
ae The weariness of children’s noise, From such felicity ! 

heal © 


Ree : MATT THE MINER; ts 
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Kee, Oh, A FELLOW WORKMAN’S INFLUENCE. ; 
et. A TrRuE Srory. 

Wee, The miners of Luddesdown Colliery had had a bad time of it, no 
ins doubt, but so also had their masters, and the discontents would have 
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acted more honourably if they had sympathised in the losses of their 
employers, and determined among themselves to try what they could do 
to bring back prosperity to the mine. When the colliery had started 
in 1873, that year of wonderful prices in coal, and commercial success, 
it seemed in all probability that the colliery would pay. But ere the 
works could be developed, the period of success had ceased, and when 
all was ready for a large output of coal, the rush in the market had 
ended, prices had fallen, and nought was before them but a protracted 
struggle to try and make the works at least a paying concern. But the 
years had gone on, and prices instead of mending had’ dropped lower 
and lower, and with the fall in the selling price came a fall in the 
getting price, so that where the collier had been comparatively rich, he 
was now miserably poor. ; 

Luddesdown Colliery was one in the extensive coal-field of Warwick- 
shire, whose prices were guided by the prices at the companion pits. Up 
to the time of our narrative, the constant ruptures between masters and 
men had been but slightly felt at Luddesdown, still it could not be said 
that no strikes had occured, for on numerous occasions the men had 
struck for a day or two, and then gone on again. ‘But now the attitude 
of the men was very threatening, and there was every appearance of a 
lengthened strike, for once more the masters had reduced the colliers’ 
wages, and the men, ground down to desperation before, were determined 
to withstand the drop. | 

Chief among the malcontents were George Gale, Thomas Wood, and 
tichard Beard, all of them being ringleaders of certain cliques, whose 
influence up to the present had not had much avail, but now they had 
become banded together under the fixed determination of doing something 
that would upset the employments of the whole pit, at the proposed 
reduction. It is not to be supposed that these three and their followers 
were to have an easy job, far otherwise, there were men who were wise 
even at such a time, and whose motto was “let us have bread if we 
can’t get bread and butter.” 

Anyone who walked down to the cottages occupied by miners, about 
a quarter of a mile from the pit, and looked into the various tenements, 
could see without much trouble, who they were who opposed the 
reduction, and who they were that would rather work ata low wage, 
than play at no wage at all. There were some houses, small though 
they were, where a tidy wife, cheerful and busy, was preparing the 
evening meal ready for her husband’s return, her children washed and 
neatly dressed, awaiting with smiling faces their loved, and fondly 
loving father. But there were other houses, dirty, with no wife about, 
and children black with dirt crawling about the floor, the kitchen table 
loaded with the soiled plates from dinner, and not a vestige of tea 
observable. Go through such houses and down the yards and you 
would see the wives with unwashed faces, and unkempt hair, talking 
loudly with neighbours as lazy as themselves. It wants not much pene- 
tration to know that the first houses were owned by the miners who 
were willing to accept the reduction, rather than no wage at all, and 


that the latter houses were owned by such men as Wood, Gale or 
Beard. 
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he 120 Siateen Hundred and Forty-one. 

Reet ' * Have you heard, Jesse’? said Matthew Booth to one of his com. 
eee spanions as they walked towards their homes, “that there’s to be a 
Be sc mecting to-night, at which that drunken Gale and his chums are going 
ite to speak against the drop ?” 

aden “Yes I’ve heard’? replied Jesse, “ and I was going to ask you, and’ 
AREY Rowe, to go with me and we'll speak, too, if we can only get a. 
< WL at 


Baie.” chance ” 


badd. “T don’t mind going, but I’m afraid it won’t do much good, if any,” 
ea broke in Rowe, who though well intentioned, and a good w vorkman, was 
ais inclined always to take a dark view of things. 

is ae: : Ultimately it was arranged that the three companions should, after 
Le their tea, meet, and go down to the meeting together, which was to be 
re ie held in the large room of the “Miners Arms’ ° in Luddesdown. In 
he a about an hour they were ready, dressed in their best, clean, and shaven, 
ae ‘ and chatting pleasantly one with another on various topics walked 
Sie: briskly to the meeting. On their road they overtook many who were. 
eae coing on a similar errand, slouching along, with little black pipes in 
sang) their mouths, their hands in their pockets, and muttering in between 
a ay the whiffs of smoke to each other, hard expressions against thelr 
eee masters. 

Ba When Matt and his companions got to the public-house they found 


bah 
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— 
ab. 
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very few there, and those who had arrived were sitting in the tap room 
drinking and smoking, waiting for their leaders. Our three friends had 
yever been in the house, and were rather disconcerted for a time, when 
the landlady who knew they were teetotallers, told them she did not 
want them there. Wishing to avoid any kind of disturbance they 
quickly left the house and walked up and down to await the arrival of 
Gale and his friends. This did not take place for some time, for there 
were numerous public-houses to pass, and Gale had not the moral courage 
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Po ae to abstain from entering them. Presently Rowe discerned him in the. 
shit Hie 


tape tye 


We distance together with about half-a-dozen more, reeling heavily along, 
ean evidently the worse for drink. Letting them go into the inn they waited: 
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aaea about, till they saw by the people in the large room the meeting was 
eee es nbout to begin, and then crossed over, entered, ‘and walked upstairs un. 
eat challenged. 

ie a (70 be Continued.) 

eee SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE. 

Eee A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY.— Concluded. 

Ee ae So great were their doubts of him that they even began to 
By ane question the reality of the tranquility which the nation was enjoying. 
Fican eg ln the same way as several days of delightful calm and sunshine. 
nee gs precede in the summer months a violent thunderstorm, so they 
big Be felt convinced within themselves that each day was bringing them 
Bg. e jiwarer a crisis, one which would prove whether they had been duped by 
Peay the affable manners of a mere adventurer, who, taking advantage of the 
foe di-turbed state of England represented himself as being a descendant o# 
Ba 
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a king who, though he had done many things in opposition 9 their 
clearer judgment, had endeared himself to his people. The bubble they 
felt must burst soon, the nation would then be plunged even deeper 
than before in misery and bloodshed, ten times more fearful than the 
contests which had so lately ceased. England’s fate was as it were in 
the balance, a few short months would decide whether she was for ever 
to grovel in a condition little better than slavery, or regain the liberty 
which she had not possessed since the reign of good Queen Bess, who, 
though she led a life of indulgence little sanctioned by most Protestant 
historians, still we must not forget how much of the cause of progress 
we owe to her. When she came to the throne England was only a 
second.rate kingdom, she left it at least as one of the first. The judg- 
ment of posterity has numbered her as one of the greatest of our 
sovereigns. The eyes of the nation were gradually being opened; the 
scales were gradually falling from them; and they no longer thought 
their newly ascended king infallible. With feelings of unmitigated 
horror they became aware he no longer acted as a free agent, or as one 
who had both the power and right to grant the petitions made by 
Parliament. He appeared, and, indeed, so he was, completely under 
the power of one, Richard Varney, a crafty and subtle man, Ever since 
the king’s accession he had been his chief counsellor and adviser, and 
now they began to fear he had within his keeping a secret which their 
sovereign was in constant dread of his divulging, and which to purchase 
his silence he was willing to sacrifice even the rights of his people. 
This idea once roused served to strengthen the suspicions which for 
some time had been growing in their minds as to the legality of the one 
who had assumed the title of Charles If. Feelings of animosity were 
growing in their hearts against him. They judged his actions from a 
different point of view ; no longer was he the darling of his people, one 
and all were ready to cry out against him as being an imposter, and one 
wholly unworthy of the position to which he had been exalted. Nor 
could he long remain in ignorance as to the state of the public feeling 
towards him. Then it was that his true nature manifested itself; the 
alfability and courteousness which had characterised him when he firs 

presented himself on English soil disappeared, and their places were 
supplied by the crafty and sordid traits which in his unguarded moments 
he had suffered to steal over his countenance even while he appeared 
devoted to the interests of his people, and which had first led the older 
and more observant of his subjects to mistrust the sincerety of his 
vovernment. The crisis was nearer at hand than any had expected ; 
even those who had been watching with painful interest the events of 
the few previous months were wholly unprepared for the blow which 
fell with fearful and appalling violence upon the people. It was aimed 
by the hand whom they felt had all along been secretly working the 
ruin of the king whose close friend and companion he had openly pro- 
fessed to be. Richard Varney no longer took any pains to conceal his 
true feelings from the nation; he plainly indicated by his actions that 
he was the bitterest enemy with which the king would have to contend 
in his struggle to retain his possession of the throne. On May 26th he 
(Richard Varney) demanded and obtained an interview with the king. 
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For several hours they remained together engaged in deep and earnest 
conversation. On the features of the latter were depicted feelings of 
terror not altogether unmingled with emotion ; while on the face of the 
former nothing was to be read but an expression of scorn and triumph ; 
he wore the air of one who was conscious of the pain he was inflicting, 
and was pleased thas the hour for which he had so patiently been plotting 
had at last arrived, he could now publicly effect the ruin of the one 
whcm he had pretended to call his sovereign. Occasionally the king 
turned his eyes to the door as if fearing some eavesdropper, utterly for- 
vetful that no sound could penetrate the oaken panels, even had their 
voices been raised to three times the pitch in which they were speaking, 
How true, indeed, is that well known saying, “‘ A guilty conscience needs 
no accuser.” Had the actions of these two men been upright and 
honourable they would have feared no one. The silence which had 
lasted some minutes was at length broken by the king saying in a 
hollow unnatural tone of voice, “ Richard, it cannot be, there must be 
some mistake, he cannot be living !”’ 

«No, no, my liege, there is no mistake, I tell you, I both saw and 
spoke to him last night.” 

‘But how can it be! My own brother saw the accident; not one life 
was saved ; every soul on board perished; he had left in my possession 
those fatal papers ; it was the sight of them first suggested to me the 
course I adopted. We were close friends, he and I, ever since we met 
in Scotland, and he confided to me the history of his birth, and the cir- 
cumstances which had driven him into exile. We seemed to be drawn 
together from the very first. He treated me as a brother, but I was not 
worthy of his confidence—mean, dispicable coward I have been.” For 
an instant the expression of his countenance was completely altered, the. 
mean sinister look he usually wore left him, and was replaced by one 
which told be felt accutely the extent of the crime he had committed ; 
for a minute only it lasted, then the habitual one returned again, and 
mixed with it was a look of defiant recklessness which told plainer than 
words that his mind was made up, his die was cast, and he was 
determined to uphold to the end the character he had assumed. Nor 
was Varney slow in reading his countenance; the look of defiance he 
saw there galled him, and his determination was fixed. He would, that 
day. go and publicly denounce the master he had appeared to serve as 
a toul traitor. In a tone of undisguised mockery he addressed himself 
to the one who for the last few months had usurped the powers of 
royalty. 

““My liege, the members of the House of Parliament await your 
gracious Majesty’s sanction before passing the Bill which was proposed 
at the last assembly ; let us adjourn. I myself have somewhat to say 
to them ; methinks they will be surprised at the purport of the news 
which I have to communicate.” 

With these words he rose to quit the room. His companion took a 
hasty step forward as if to stay his movemeuts. It was too late, Varney 
had gone forth to execute his threat ; and the usurper was left alone to 
meditate upon the full extent of the crime of which he had been guilty. 
In the meantime his opponent was pursuing his way, not first to the 
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House of Parliament as he had threatened, but down a narrow street, 
After walking a short distance he paused at the door of a dwelling, 
which looked as if many long years had passed since it had had an 
owner who cared as to what appearance was presented by his abode. 
His summons was answered by a man, apparently in the prime of life, 
whose bronze face bore witness to continual exposure to the fierce rays 
of the sun. One could not fail to be struck with a certain resemblance 
between this man and the one who called himself king, yet there lacked 
in his face the firmness which characterized the present occupant of the 
throne. Indolence was the ruling power of his life, and it was clearly 
and legibly written on his countenance. The appearance of Varney had 
evidently been looked for. With a few words carried on in a low voice 
they proceeded to the scene which was to witness the triumph of the 
bad, unprincipled man who had for months past been scheming the best 
manner in which he could effectually work the ruin of the man whom 
he hated as he never thought it in his power to hate. The members 
were all assembled awaiting the arrival of their sovereign ; the appointed 
hour had come and past, still he did not arrive. ‘Their surprise was 
indeed great when Varney entered alone, instead of being accompanied 
by the king, for whom they had been waiting. They hastened to enquire 
if their sovereign was detained from being present at the meeting by 
illness. The man who was disliked and feared by the people rose up to 
speak. In a brief manner he told them how they had been blinded and 
duped by an imposter who had met the real son of Charles ft. while in 
his exile abroad. ‘The Prince, before joining a party of tourists who 
were going to winter in the Northern States of Germany, had given 
into his possession a number of valuable documents, at the same time 
obtaining from him a solemn promise that if they never met again he 
would send them to his brother James, Duke of York. In a few 
days, the news reached Whitgrave (for such was the real name of the 
so called king) that the vessel was lost, and that every sonl on board 
had perished. Then it was that the idea of assuming the powers of 
royalty first entered his mind. Varney went on to say the rest they 
knew ; how, by his manner and appearance he had managed to gain the 
affections of the people. In conclusion he said he had but one thing 
more to add, that though he had taken from them one sovereign, he had 
another and the rightful possessor of the throne to present to them. 
At this juncture the place was filled with an indescribable confusion, 
the house was highly offended at the presumption of Varney; although 
they had seen but too lately that their whole power was founded on that 
very man. They appointed a Committee to prepare an Act ordering 
that all persons who listened or credited this story should be guilty of 
high treason. To this Varney made an angry reply ; and the breach 
every moment grew wider between them. This was what he (Varney) 
had long forseen and long wished for. Stamping with his foot, which 
was the signal for Charles to enter, he presented to them their rightful 
sovereign; after which, turning out all the members, he ordered the 
doors to be locked, and, putting the keys into his pocket, he returned 
to Whitehall. There is little more left to add, suffice it to say that four 
days later Charles IJ. entered London, ascended the English throne, and 
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in the April of the following year, 1661, was solemnly crowned at, 
Westminster. The reader will doubtless be anxious to learn the fate of 
the one who had usurped the honours of royalty for the few months 
which intervened between the death of Cromwell and the accession of 
Charles IJ. Although it has been said of this monarch that “ the dog 
was the only living thing that received his devoted care, he treated with 
ereat leniency the rival who had striven to deprive him of his rights. 
He was permitted. to return to his native country, France, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in quiet retirement. The fate of Varney 
was a far sadder one than even the man whose ruin he had caused had 
desired for him. In the year 1664 he fell a victim to a plot which was 
set to entangle him in his vices at the command of one who three 
years previously had been his strongest ally. Thus teaching us the 
solemn lesson, that though by some revenge is considered to be sweet, yet 
it never fails, though it may be years after, to bring its own bitter 
punishment. A. B. 


STAND STILL. 


‘* Stand still”—so runs the precept— , Ye beasts, ye insects, and ye creeping 
‘and consider | things 

The wondrous works of God.” Oh be | Innumerable; ye fishes having gills; 
it mine, _ Ye torrents, rivers, fountains, mur- 


Alike in hours of toil and restful calm, 


muring rills; 
To hearken and obey! for great, 


Ye rocks, ye stones, ye ‘pastures 


indeed, | clothed with flocks ;” 

Are all the marvels of His hand of | Ye lakes, yemountains, and ye caverns 
might, | vast; 

And not the least of all these marvels | Ye flowering plants; ye trees of 
this, | ancient growth ; 

That He hath man endued with Ye hills; ye vales; ye ever-varying 
faculties ! clouds ; 

To mark His eperations, and a heart Ye drops of dew; ye _ fertilising 

‘To magnify and bless His holy name | showers ; 

Now and for ever worthy. Ye roots and fruits for food and 

Sing His praise, | healing aid ; 

Oallcreated things! Ye birdsofsong | Ye purifying winds; ye grains of 

To Him your matin and your vesper | sand, 
lays The sea’s insuperable bar decreed ; 


Exultant pour. Thou Ocean, lashed | Ye glorious orbs of heaven, a countless 


to foam, | host, 
Or softly rippling on the shingly beach, | Through space immense diffused ; and 
In loud and gentle tones His power thou, my soul, 

declare. | 


_ In solemn utterance or in silent awe 
Ye heat and cold, ye day and night Be eloquent of Him. 


ordained | THOMSON SHARP. 
Alternate sway to hold, and not to fail ; 





Every saint is God’s temple, and he who carries his temple about 
him may go to prayer when he pleases. 

The same Bible that gives us the ten commandments, enjoins that 
charity which believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
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THE SPONGE FISHERY. 


Translated from the French. 


THE name sponge is derived from a word which signifies to press, and. 
which shows that from the very earliest times that peculiar property of 
the sponge which we have turned to so much account in our own day 
was known perfectly well. The ancients were in the habit of using 
‘Sponge to line their massive brazen helmets, and we ourselves make use 
of them in all sorts of different ways. The extent and importance of 
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126 The Sponge Fishery. 


the sponge fisheries of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea have drawn 
attention from the earliest times to these marine products, but very 
little was understood of their real nature. Aristotle speaks of them as 
being immoveable and fixed firmly by roots, but from hints in other 
parts of his writings it is probable that he considered they ought to be 
looked on as forming an intermediate link between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Pliny, who, in his chapter on sponges, has 
borrowed considerably from Aristotle, places them among the produc- 
tions of a third class, neither that of living creatures, nor of plants. 

This doubt and hesitation among naturalists as to the classification 
of sponges need not surprise us, for which of us, seeing a sponge for the 
first time would take it for a vegetable production. It was not, how- 
ever, till a comparatively late period that the opinions of naturalists on 
this subject became at all fixed. Ray and Lunicus placed sponges 
among the vegetable susbtances of the sea—but it is to a merchant of 
London, John Ellis, who devoted all his leisure time to the study of 
nature, that we owe the most exact knowledge we possess respecting 
them. After having held various different views on the subject of 
sponges, Ellis came at length to the conclusion that a sponge is an 
animal, through the pores and vessels of which the air circulates freely. 
His researches and investigations were, in 1768, rewarded by a medal 
from the Royal Society, and the opinion he was the first to broach is 
the one commonly held by naturalists and physiologists at the present 
day. 

Sponges frequently grow in places which the receding tide leaves 
bare, but their favourite situation is always sheltered and quiet spots, 
such as holes and fissures of submarine rocks, where the limpidness of 
the water is never disturbed by tempests, remains always of a dark and 
brilliant azure. Fixed as firmly in the rock as plants, they adorn the 
profound depths of the ocean with their drapery. They form hangings 
for the walls of submarine caverns, and hang down from their roofs in 
the shape of grotesque ornaments, some of them looking like goblets 
turned upside down, and termed, for that reason, ‘‘ Neptune's cups,’’ 
others in the form of fans, globes, or reeds of massive dimensions. 

In the Mediterranean sea, and especially all round the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago sponges are found adhering to the rocks, and are 
only torn from them by a strong effort. The inhabitants of many of the 
Greek Isles are trained from their infancy to this productive species 
of fishery. The extraordinary transparence of the water renders their 
labours easy,: “In the group of islands known as the Cyclades, fishing 
for sponges forms the principal employment of the population. ‘The 
water is, at all times of the year, of a remarkable clearness, and the 
divers are capable, from long habit, of distinguishing the spots where 
the sponges grow through .a mass of water which scarce permits the 
inexperienced eye to see the pebbles at the bottom. Each boat used 
in the fishery is » furnished: with a large stave fastened to a 
cable, which the diver seizes with one hand and plunges into the water 
head-formost. This weight causes the descent to be more rapid, and 
consequentlyrenders the breathing more easy to the diver; the cable 
facilitates his return to the land, where, exhausted by the want of air, 
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he resigns himself up to his companions to have his lungs inflated. 
Very few men can remain more than two minutes under the waters 
of the sea, and as the means employed to detach the sponges from the 
rocks is very tiring, as many as three or four different descents are 
sometimes needed for the obtaining of a good specimen. 

The sponge-fishery is not without its dangers. The diver runs the 
risk of breaking his skull against a rock, or entangling himself in a 
submarine hole from which there is no getting him out. Sometimes 
hands and feet are caught among the coral, so abundant there, and 
held with the tenacity of a vice. 

The diver has also to run the risk of encountering some of the large 
inhabitants of the sea, who do not always suffer their dominions to be 
invaded with impunity. 


HENRI HORACE. 


3y THE AvuTHorR oF RINGHURST COMMON. 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued. ) 


“None, Merrywise. No words can express our mutual love and 
attachment, cultivated through a long course of wild conflicting life,” 
said Horace. ‘ But we went through it, and it did us no great harm. 
You have become a robust successful man; I have become mellowed by 
long experience, and have been successful too. And now we sit again 
looking into each others faces, though altered, with fresh hope inspiring 
us. ‘There is only one link, Merrywise, one sorry link, which painfully 
breaks the chain. ‘Time may fix it on to the rest; and if I but see 
poor Henri before I close my eyes in death, and speak but one parting 
word to my darling son, my happiness on earth will be complete.’’ 

‘Never fear, Horace,’ said Mr. Merrywise, ‘‘ things will turn out 
well,—depend on that, depend on that. And now we will get to rest. 
Came Matilda, show Mrs. Horace and her daughter the way. You can 
take the lights,” he said, throwing open the curtains. ‘There is a 
bright moon; we shall be able to see by that.” 

And with kisses and good night: they left Mr. Merrywise and Horace 
aione for a short time together. 

The pale moon shone in upon them, the embers of the fire were 
crackling, and there was a solemn stilness inthe room. What did it 
mean? No words can tell. In a few moments they both rose 
from their knees; and passing quietly upstairs they retired for the 
night. 


CHAPTER VII.—SHATTERED HOPE. 


Tus chapter, disconnecting as the title may sound, will bear import- 
tantly upon the preceding ones as well as the subsequent pages. The 
incident is in France, within the walls of Paris; where thousands of 
breasts both young and old, were heaving with untold sorrow. This 
did not only apply to Paris. Aching hearts were throbbing within and 
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without the fortress walls. And whilst the “ tiger war’ lay ready to 
younce, soldiers shed secret tears for one another’s painful plight. 
December 1870, was now well advanced ; and the wall tops and battle 
fields were covered with snow. Whole battalions rested on its soft, 
white carpeting, ready at a moment's notice to thrust their rusted swords 
into their fellow men! Men were waiting on one side of the wall, by 
command of the mighty, ti!l hunger and “thirst gave them access to ‘the 
lives of men on the other. Such was the pending ¢ sloom. Men with 
intellects, schemes in life and bright hopes were huddled together, ready 


to be chopped up and consumed as chaff. 


With considerations of this kind and innumerable others running 
through his mind, a comely-looking young man paced listlessly about 
within the walls of Paris. He was attired i in his regimentals, longing 


soon to wear a less ominous garb, Presently an advancing ficure caused 


him to speak. 

“The commander’s response I trust is favourable, sergeant ?” asked 
the young man anxiously. 

‘Yes, Henri, it is so far satisfactory,” he generously replied, ‘“ that 
the commander, on yonr behalf, has promised a definite answer before 


night.” 


‘It was Monsieur Lafont who spoke; the man who had announced 


the painful tidings of Henri's requisition. 


«Thank you, sargeant, thank you,” returned Henri. “ You don’t 


Amnow how | long to see my home again.” 


“Yes, boy, i can understand it,” replied his kind-hearted Sergeant ; 


“and I'll do my best to get your release.” 


“It is not because Tm afraid to fight makes me anxious, sergeant ; 


‘hut I want to revive my father’ s breaking heart and to speak a kind 


word to my mother and sister.” 

‘Don’t imagine I think you a coward, boy—your noble nature is full 
of unbounded courage. I was always sorry it fell to my lot to see you 
called away at all,” he replied. ‘ But,’ he continued, * 1 have a fear, 
boy, a lingering fear, that when you leave the Walls a civilian, al! will 
not be as you fashion it now.’ 

“Still I shall be free to act,” he promptly said, “shall I not 
sergeant ?”’ 

“Yes you will certainly be in a measure free; but don’t build too 
high in the air, Henri——don’t build too high,’ re repeated. 

“No, sergeant, I won't,” he said, flushing. ‘You will soon know 
now whether I am liberated, will you not.” 

“ Yes, Henri, ill start off to the head quarters at once; so your 
fate will be sealed or unsealed in less than an hour,” he answ ered with a 
smile, as he left him pacing about as before. 

The mental and physical pain Henri had sufferd during the last six 
months wasintense. What the great mass of young men had sutiered 
was equally acute. But we Race spoken of the collective grief again 
and again during the treatment of individual characters. We now look 
upon Henri Horace pacing the fortress ground of Paris, full of appre- 
hensive inferences ; tearful Jest the very next syllable Monsieur Latont 
shall utter will consign him to the inevitable doom of death. Thinking 
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of the loved home he was dragged from; wondering how its cruel per- 
petration had acted upon his dear parents and sister; often stimulated 
by a painful yearning hope that they would soon meet again; he had 
spent sleepless nights in the camp full of tormenting fancies; and had 
many a time sought relief as he sat by the camp fire in the course 
jeering of his callous comrades. Thus he paces to and fro, eagerly 
watching for the return of his sergeant. With military precision, as 
the hour appointed is almost spent, Monsieur Lafont is within sight. 
What throbbings poor Henri feels as he advances, what misgivings, 
what calculations, what a piercing glance he takes at his 
countenance! But the verdict now that he comes closer, is in his smile. 
‘‘1’m free,” he says in his soul, whilst his heart beats double time ; 
and now his ear is open to catch the gladdening sound. 

‘After much talking, boy,’ said Lafont, “after very much talking, 
your freedom is accomplished.” 

‘‘Thank heaven!’ said Henri in an earnest subdued tone. 

‘** And here,’’ continued Lafont, ‘‘ is your passport.” 

‘¢ Oh, sergeant !’? said Henri in his accustomed way, shaking his hand, 
*¢T can never repay you here.” , 

“Speak not so, boy; but listen to a word of counsel before you go,” 
gaid Lafont, laying both hands on his shoulders and looking into his 
agitated face. ‘You're a pliable lad, Ilenri. Now beware what turn 
you take when you leave the walls—” 

7 “Why, I shall go direct to my home at Triet,” interrupted 
Henri. 

“Aye, you'll go there, boy; but I say again build not too high,” 
returned Lafont in a significant tone, and silencing it almost to a 
whisper which chilled the blood of Henri as it coursed through his 
veins, he continued, “ they may not be there !” | 

‘But they must be there, sergeant, they must. You feel confident 
they are not far away, do you not?” said Henri hurriedly, with an 
enquiring look. 

‘They may be, boy, but ‘may be’ is a very slender thread to rest 
upon. But still,’ he said cheeringly, “go thy way; whatever comes, 
I wish the well. Remember me to your father if you——” Lafont 
stopped short, and instead of finishing the sentence in his mind, said, 
‘‘Remember me to him, Henri.” 

« Yes, sergeant, I shall not only remember you to him, but we shall 
often think and talk about you,” replied Henri. | 

‘‘] wish thee God speed, boy,”’ said Lafont, kissing his brow and 
warmly shaking his moist hand, ‘‘I wish thee God speed; and with love 
to all, I bid thee farewell!’ 

‘‘ Farewell, sergeant,” replied Henri. ‘I thank God for your kindly 
aid,”’ 

Thus they separated; one to resume the stern duties of war; whilst 
the other proceeded upon an errand buoyed up by hopes, which were 
more or less mixed with sad apprehensions. Henri in a few moments 
hastened to his quarters, and speedily taking off his military attire, re- 
equipped himself in civilian’s clothes. Scrapiug all the loose money 
together he could from his wooden locker—which was not much, but 
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enough to reach home with, he thought—and throwing his carpet-bag 
with a stick through the handles over his shoulder, he ‘silently left the 
fortress yard, a flush of sorrow mingling with his palpitating joy, at the 
melancholy scene. Emerging by St. Cloud he began to tread familiar 
soil, which for six weary months he had not even seen. Just turned 
midday in December, the atmosphere was already assuming its darken- 
ing shades, and the sun had left but a dull red tinselling on the clouds, 
Yet as he walked over the’ hard frosty ground of field after 
field, with branches all about him decked with their snowy foliage— 
which in the dimming light looked quite ghostly—he breathed more 
freely than he had ever done before. Onand on he walked in the winter 
twilight, his brain burning with ecstatic fire ; golden ideas were floating 
through his mind; scheme upon scheme lived cherished in his i imagi- 
nation. Now that he was free, strong, well, and on his way home 
again, he mentally saw his father, mother and sister inhabiting a seques- 
tered cottage in some charming latitude, with sweet fruit trees growing 
in the sunshine, and a brood of innocent chickens hopping about, all of 
which he pictured as the result of his labours and distinguished 
achievements. J illed with boyish fancies of all kinds, he was hurrying 
along. Five miles more lay before him, and the increasing gloom of 
the winter’s evening quickened his pace, and set him thinking as he 
walked along looking down upon the hard cold earth. He had left his 
father almost broken- hearted, but how his return would cheer and revive 
him again! how he would gladden the hearts of his mother and 
sister too, from whom he had been so harshly taken! what a fresh life 
of love would be kindled in all their hearts! How his footsteps up the 
path and his knock at the door, when all was still and dark, would for 
the moment startle them, and then cause them to think it was a neigh- 
bour’s call; and when, instead, they found their son, what a joyous 
meeting! Full of such ruminations as he walked along, he became 
quite sensible to the cold air he waded through ; and thought only of 
home. Of a truth there is no place like home! In the very sound there 
is a soothing influence. Many a dying soldier had been lulled into the 
arms of eternity ; had been relieved when writhing in agony,—thinking 
of his home. It is, indeed, a tender word; a word far sweeter than 
honey in the famishing prodigal’s ears; and more luring than gold to 
the affectionate. None felt its happy throbbings more than Henri 
Horace as he meditatingly travelled along. 

Monsieur Lafont did not misrepresent his disposition when he called 
him pliable. He was as gentle as a dove when treated well; he was as 
insatiable as a wolf when circumstance conspired to cross him. But 
now all those qualities were at present merged in the one dominating 
passion—love. Not a soul had he met since he left St. Cloud; not a 
soul did he wish to meet. It was now grown quite dark and frowny, 
the sky was very much over-cast, and but for his familiarity with the 
road, and the lighting influence of the snow upon the trees and ground, 
he must have lost his way. He had but afew more fields to pass on 
his solitary journey, and a hill or two to scale, before he would behold 
the lighted windows of his father’s house. Oh! how his heart beat 
with uncontrolled enthusiasm! He has another field to cross yet, and 
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then a hill; and then Home. A few minutes and he had crossed the 
field and now stood at the base of the hill. With a long sigh right 
from his heart, he changed his bag from one shoulder to the other and 
‘lowly ascended. On the summit he stood gazing. Had they gone to 
rest, he thought ? it was early for that. He could see nothing but 
darkness below. They must have gone to rest. Well he must wake 
them ; he was sorry too, bat he would have another mile to walk if he 
went to an old friend of theirs. So he groped his way carefully down. 
At the bottom was a short avenue leading to the house. Oh! horror 
and pain pierced his every sinew as he gazed up the avenue. “Gone!” 
he shrieked wildly into the air. ‘ Heaven, heaven sustain me now !” 
He walked a little higher and the scene nearly burst his heart. He 
looked upon a shapeless mass, black and charred. Dashing his bag 
upon the ground he cried in a loud pitiable voice, “ Father! Mother ! 


Sister! Blanche! where have you gone? Henri is calling for you! Do. 


speak,—do speak to him!” And suddenly, livid fire flashing in his 
eyes, he reeled and lay exhausted upon the ground. 
(To be continued.) 
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CRICKET NOTES. 


GENERALLY.—1, The captains of | 4. In the same way a batsman may 
the sides should remember to fix the be ‘‘ stumped out,” or “run out,” un- 
time for drawing the stumps, before | less his bat or some part of his body 
the match begins. This time should | be on the ground within the crease. 
be strickly adhered to, whatever may | ‘‘On the crease” is not sufficient. 
be the state of the game. 5. The batsman is outif he knocks 

2. Two minutes are allowed for | off a bail (even by his hat blowing off), 
cach batsman to come. But the next | while playing a ball, but not if he 
man shonld, as a matter of fact, be | knocks it off while running, or at any 
always ready to goinimmediately the | other time. 
wicket falls. 6. It is nota no-ball, merely because 

3. All players should acquiesce at | the bowler knocks off the bails with 
onee in the decision of the umpire, his foot or body, 
however wrong if may appear, 7. If any partof the wicket-keeper’s 


body be over or before the wicket, 
THE LAW OF CRICKET. when the wicket is bowled, the bats- 
Tuincs nor Atways Known.—l1. 


man is not out. 
A ball is “a wide,” if it isnot fairly | 8. If the batsman touch the ball, 
within the reach of the batsman. Con- | however slightly, with his bat or body, 
sequently, ‘‘a wide” to a short bats- | the wicket-keeper may take the ball in 
man, might not be so to a tall one. front of the wicket, and, if the bats. 
2. A batsman is out ‘leg before,” | man be off his ground, may put the 
if, with any part of his body, except | wicket down. In this case the batsman 
his hands, he stop the ball, which has | is ‘“‘run out,” not “‘ stumped.” 
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pitched in a straight line between the , 9. If the batsman strikes a ball, 
wickets, and would have hit the bats- , which hits the opposite wicket, and 
man’s wicket. _ the other player be off his ground, the 


3. One of the bowler’s feet must be | latter is not out, unless the ball has 
on the ground behind the crease, and | been touched by the bowler or one of 
Within the side or return crease. If | the field. 
the foot is only on the crease, itisa 10. After the ball has been finally 


*© no-ball.” settled in the wicket-keeper’s or bow=. 
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ler’s hand, it is considered ‘‘ dead.” 
The ball continues dead until the 
bowler is about to deliver the next 
ball, 

11. While the ball is dead, the bats- 


man cannot be run ouf, nor given out 
for touching the ball. 

12, The batsman is out if he strike. 
the ball a second time with the inten-. 
tion of scoring off it. 





COCOANUT HANGING BASKETS. 


M. H., in Lippincotl’s Magazine 
gives the following directions for 
making these pretty window orna- 
ments :— 

Of all the devices for hanging bas- 
kets, from wire-work lined with moss 
up to the heavy rustic-work of gnarled 
roots and heavy pottery with saucers 
attached, none are so graceful in 
form, so quaint, so inexpensive, so 
appropriate, as those made from the 
shell of the cocoanut. Four of these 
may be suspended so as to form a 
diamond or lozenge in a window, and 
the effect is certainly as artistic and 
as charming as the most expensive 
device for aerial vegetation. In the 
upper basket may be set the Sazzfraga 
Sarmentosa, much like the strawberry 
in habit, with leaves beautifully 
veined with silver and the reverse a 
rosy color. It sends out numerous 
naked runners, a full and vigorous 
plant forming at the extremity of 
each. These will partially fill the 
centre of the diamond. ‘The plant 
also ascends up aspike of small bright 
blossoms from eight to twelve inches 
high, For the baskets at the right 
and left the plant commonly known 
as Kenilworth ivy is very effective. 
It will soon quite cover the cocoanut- 
shell, and trail below it two feet or 
so. For variety a variegated species 
of this plant may be placed in one of 
the side baskets (Linaria cymbalaria- 
variegata). For the lower basket 
there is nothing more beautiful per- 
haps than the common smilax, which 
will soon form long, graceful pendants 
of foliage of the most lovely green. 
This basket, when the earth is new 
and the smilax newly planted, will 
also support a small ivy geranium, 
Some of these plants, with variegated 


leaves, white, green, and bright crim- | 
son, are wonderfully beautiful. Three | 
shoots may be allowed to grow, one to | 








run up each cord of the basket ang 
meet the pendant plants from the 
Saxifraga, and the picture is perfect. 

These plants are selected with 
confidence, because long experience. 
with them has shown that they are 
hardy, of the easiest culture, and 
that they think it fun to grow in 
cocoanut-shells. Any person, the 
most ignorant of flower-culture, can, 
make them grow luxuriantly if he 
will not rob them of their natural 
right to light, warmth, and water. 
They will live without much of the 
first, and will not die of cold unless it 
reaches the freezing-point. They wil! 
grow and thrive even in a north-east 
window, where they only get a little 
sun in the morning. 

Any person with a little patience 
can make these baskets. It requires 
but a modicum of skill. If one does. 
not care to buy fresh cocoanuts, he can 
find plenty of spoiled ones which 
fruit-dealers generally have on hand 
and will give away. The first step is. 


| to saw off one end of the nut. You 


may have a natural drain through the 
germ-hole by sawing off the end 
opposite the ‘‘ monkey’s face ;” but 
you will have a more gracefully- 
shaped basket and a larger one by 
sawing off the germ-end and boring a 
hole with a gimlet in the bottom for a 
drain, which must never be neglected, 
it being absolutely indispensable to 
healthy plant-growth. The end sawed 
off—not too generous a section—dig 
out the meat, and with a stout 
pegging-awl or small gimlet bore 
three holes near the edge, and at 


equal distances from each other. 


These are for the suspending cords. 
Strong cords will last some time, but 
it is better to use small brass wire, 
which will not rot off. Eighteen 
yards are sufficient for the four 
baskets, and will cost about as many 
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For the Young—Gertrude’s Graveyard. 133. ae | 

i may | 

pence. For those living in cities it is | with ferns, mosses, or anything re- i ; 
better to get the earth from the | quiring much moisture, or plants 4: ae i 
florist. It should be one-half com- | requiring full sunlight with those. aes 
mon garden mould and one-half per- | doing well only in shady nooks, A. AO 
fectly well rotted stable manure; | hanging basket overrunning simply: athe 
and the shells should not be filled | with luxuriant green grass is a far ie ¥ h 
quite up to the holes. No basket or | more artistic object than one filled foes ili: 
pot for flowers should ever be full of | with the rarest treasures of the Pea | 
earth, as it utterly prevents their | florist in an unthrifty condition. The ht 
being properly watered. Hanging great trouble with the amateur florist: re 
baskets, when the plants are growing | is, that they attempt too much: then, a |: 
vigorously, should be watered every failing to see that ignorance prevents an rae 
day. The best way to water them is | their success, they complain of their EP ics 
to take them down, hold them over a | “bad luck,” and too frequently give Hee sei 
bath-tub or large pan, thoroughly | up in-door flower-culture entirely. aie! 
drench with a fine sprinkler, and | Now, for some reason plants seem to ak Ae 
hang them again when they are done | delight in hanging baskets. The wae 
dripping. amateur should commence with these, ey ee 
lew objects of parlor decoration | and, if discouraged with repeated ae Ag 
are so much admired as hanging failures, there is nothing more cer- ier: 
baskets, but very frequently they | tain to reassure him than the simple ate, 
become unsightly objects; for ex- | cocoanut-shell experiment here de- faite) 
ample, when plants requiring a dry | scribed. es a 
suvil, as the stonecrop, are planted Baca 
lag 

ae) 

FOR THE YOUNG—GERTRUDE’S GRAVEYARD. [ 
GERTRUDE Murray was a decided enemy of tobacco. She used to say Had 
she hated it. ea 


But she did something besides hating it and calling it bad names. 
She tried to persuade everyone who used it to give it up. She was a 
queer child. She never acted like other children, but had a way all her 
own, which sometimes made folks cry and sometimes laugh, and always 
made them shake their heads and say, ‘‘ What a queer ‘child Gertrude 
Murray is!” 

She took a notion into her head one day that she would have a little 
graveyard all her own. There was quite a large piece of ground in the 
old garden behind the house where nothing was planted. There was a 
lone row of blackberry bushes which hid this corner from the house 
windows, and she often used to go down there to play alone. It was. 
one day after she had been to visit James Tr ue, the village undertaker, 
that she got the idea of having the graveyard. She went off straight to 
the woods and br ought home “four pretty little trees, which she planted 
in the four corners of the lot she had chosen, and then, happening to 
think it would be better to secure the ground by asking her father to 
give it to her, she went in pursuit of him. 

‘“¢ Papa ! papa!” she called aloud, as he was threshing grain in the 
barn. ‘* Papa, will you give me the north-west corner of the garden ? 7”. 

‘The what, child ? ”’ 

“The north-west corner of the old garden, papa. It is bounded on 
the north by the apple tree, east by the walk, south by the blackberry 
bushes, and west by the field of sweet cern.” 
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134 For the YoungeGertrude’s Graveyard. 


There was a general laugh over this speech. Father and all the 
threshers stopped their work and held their sides, while such peals of 
laughter resounded through the great barn as brought mamma and 
Hepsy out to see what was the matter. 

‘You need not make fun of me,” exclaimed Gertie,’ I tried to be 
particular, just to save you the trouble of going down.” 

“Gertie wants me to deed her the north-west corner of the garden, 
mother,’ said Mr. Murray, as soon as he could speak; “ are you ready 
to sign the papers ?”’ 

“What do you want it for, deary?’’ asked her mother, “ are you 
going to build a doll’s house ? ”’ 

Her mother knew that particular spot was her little girl’s favourite 
resort, and that scarcely a day passed but the dollies were taken there 
too. So she thought, of course, that Gerirude was planning some sort 
of a dwelling for them. She was puite unprepared for the answer, and 
the roar of laughter was repeated as the child looked up very meekly 
and replied, ‘‘ I want it for a graveyard, mamma,” 

When her father had recovered the power of speech, he pursued his 
inquiries further. 

‘‘ What are you going to bury, dear? ”’ 

Quick as a flash of light, Gertrude picked up her father’s pipe which 
lay on the wooden bench by the door. 

‘This first, she said, and off she ran. So quick was her motion, and 
the words that accompanied it, that no one of the amused group per- 
ceived what she had done; and as she flitted down the garden walk, 
they thought she was only running from their mirth. But when work 
was done and the farmer was ready for his evening smoke, the pipe was 
no where to be found. 

‘“Where’s my pipe? Who's seen my pipe? ” shouted the father, up 
and down the yard, in no very pleasant tones. 

“T buried it, papa, in my new graveyard,” said the child cooly, 
“ come and see.” 

The heavy steps of the tired man, and the light trip-trip of the child’s 
feet fell together on the garden walk, as they proceeded to the north- 
west corner of the garden, where Gertrude pointed to a neat little mound 
about a foot long, nicely rounded and turfed, at the head of which was 
placed with a bit of shingle, with the inscription— 

HERE LIES 
MY FATHER’S PIPE. 
REST FOR EVER. 

The astonished parent was at a loss what to say. He hesitated 
whether to laugh or chide. He finally concluded to do neither, but to 
try and get at the child’s meaning in all this. So, sitting down on an 
overturned wheel-barrow, he took Gertrude on his knees and began to 
question her. 

“ Why did you do so, child ?”’ 

‘¢ Because, papa, I didn’t want you to die as Mr. Thurston did, of 
pipe. It isa fact, papa,” seeing a smile gathering in his eye, “I heard 
Dr. Small say so when we were coming home from the funeral. Miss 
Simpson asked him what ailed Mr. Thurston, and Dr. Small said, ‘ Pipe, 
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Miss Simpson, pipe. He smoked himself out of this world into— well, it 
Miss Simpson, I can’t say exactly where he has gone. If folks get go iF? 
used to their pipes in this world, I don’t see what they are going to do DM 


in the other. Seems to me they will want to keep up smoking, but I’m 
most sure they can’t do it in heaven, for you know, Miss Simpson, } 
heaven is a clean place, and they are not going to let anything in there Af i): 
that defileth. So [ don’t know.’ Now, papa, you see I want you to be et) 
my papa a long, long while first before you die, and then I want you to 
co to heaven. So you see I thought I would dig a grave and bury the 
old pipe. You won’t digit up, will you, papa?” 

The farmer held his peace for a few moments, then he spoke slowly 
and firmly, “ No, Gertie, your father is no grave-robber. I shall miss 
the old pipe, I suppose; but I must say about it as we say about every- 
thing that’s put in the grave, ‘ Thy will be done!’ ” 

“ That’s good, papa,” said the child, with a kiss. “I’m going to 
bury lots of such things here. I expect I shall have a funeral almost 
every day. I’m going to bury old Aunt True’s snuff box next.” 

‘¢ How will you get it?” 

“Oh, I’ll get it; I'll manage, papa. And then there’s Joe’s tobacco, 
and Uucle Henry’s cigars, and lots more of the nasty things.”’ 

The north-west corner was at length full. Over sixty neat little 
eraves were there in rows as regular as children’s graves, and many ek: 
a visitor was taken down the garden walk to see Gertie’s graveyard. Bhat: 
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But the very best part of the whole was, that for every little mound in 
that quiet spot there stood a man or woman redeemed from an evil 
habit, a living monument above it, and all alike bearing testimony to meget 
the faithfulness and perseverance of that queer little girl, the hater of 1a 
tobacco, the lover of purity and health.—Our Best Words. i 


PLEASANT SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS. 


We cannot always talk, and all our | instead of spending money, and in 


occupations cannot consist in conver- | those cases where a mother or a father 
sation, A variety is needful, and | in the evening cannot give the time, ee 
many times occupation which does not | there may be an elder sister or oe a 
involve speaking either for cur own | brother, or a cousin, or young friend, Rai 
sakes, or that of others, is desirable. | who will do the little work of making hee 
Dissected puzzles then come in very | beautiful dissections that will last. ee 
usefully, but they are generally very | The most economical plan of all is to wo eal 
cXpensive to buy; for those that are | look about and see what good print, Appr: 
really small in price, are also so worth- | not teo large, you have that you can FR 
less in design and execution, that they | spares and what old pasteboard, or 
are bad to set before the children. | anything thick that you can cut up; 
And there is no need to give the dear | then paste the two together, and let 
little ones grotesque pictures of Bibli- | them be all night under a weight, 
cal subjects, or things that tease them | then cut it into zig-zag pieces, taking 
by falling to pieces in a week or so. | care not to cut through the faces of 
We would recommend good dissections | persons or animals, If you get a 
to all who can pay the price for them; | little box, an old box from the linen- 
but equally good can be got for | drapers’ or from the stationer’s shop, 
nothing by anyone taking trouble | you can put the pieces in, with a 
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plain or ornamental cover, and the 
number of the pieces written inside 
the lid; this will save the pieces 
from being lost, and at the same 
time teach the child an orderly man- 
ner of counting and putting her dis- 
section away ; and whatever teachers 
order, and other good habits, is 
valuable as a point of education to 
the future man or woman. 

If you have no prints by you, then 
you must buy, and you have a large 
collection now to choose from in these 
days when so many pretty things are 
made for children. By enquiring a 
little at the different shops, you will 
find very nice Scripture prints at 2d. 
each and upwards of course. Then 
there are very nice little packets of 
cards, some with poetry under the 
pictures; these cards might all be 
cut in halves or quarters and tossed 
in the box, and given to the children 
to lay all out on the table, rightly 
placed together. There are also some 
sheets of hymns with pictures at the 
top, and the hymns in good large 
print; a nice plan is to buy two of 
these alike, they are 1d. or 2d. each, 
then keep one as a pattern or guide to 
the child, and paste the other on 
something stiff; after a night under 
weight, cut off the picture from the 
top, and leave it whole, then cut out 
each word line from line and word 
from word, and toss them all in their 
own box. Thenon Sunday afternoon 
or evening the children, singly or 
together, lay the whole picture be- 
fore them and pick out the words 
from the box, and make up the whole 
hymn again beneath the picture, 
using the duplicate sheet as a kind of 
key or guide. Thus you have three 
distinct kinds of dissections :— 

















Homely Receipts. 


1. Seripture prints of events or 
landscape. 

2, Little packets of small cards 
halved or quartered. 

3. Hymns on two sheets, to put. 
the words together again. 

Each sort must be kept in its own 
box, with the name neatly printed by 
hand outside, and the number of 
pieces written inside, and it is sur-. 
prising how these boxes will grow in 
number and variety by the additions 
made to them from time to time, so 
that there will be abundant choice of 
occupation for every Sunday for an 
number of children. They might also. 
be lent to neighbours, or even sent to 
poor dear sick children in the various 
children’s hospitals. 

I need not, I am sure add, that all 
the making of these dissections should 
be carefully done in the week-days, 
except in those very few rare cases 
where a father or mother must 
honestly choose between making these 
things for their children on the Sun- 
day afternoon or evening, or having 
their little ones hanging about list- 
less, and then mischievous, for want 
of something to do. 

One more suggestion—never use 
these boxes on the week-days; you 
can get other toys for the week-days, | 
but every Sunday night put them 
away to come out fresh next Sunday, 
just as you put away the week-day 
toys on Saturday night to come out 
fresh on Monday. 

As we have supposed these are to 
supersede talking, we must only say 
that they do not prevent talking, or 
explanation, or pressing home the 
Divine truth or precept conveyed, if 
due occasion serves for the purpose, 
but their grand use is to relieve the. 
pressure of taking to the little ones. 





HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


ArRrowrRooTt.—Moisten two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, when quite 
smooth, pour in half a pint of boiling 
water; put it into a bright saucepan, 
and stir over the fire for three 





minutes, sweeten with three tea- 


spoonfuls of pounded loaf sugar, or 
sugar-candy. 
ARBOWROOT WITH MiLx.—Follow 


the preceding receipt, substituting 
milk for water. 
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MATT THE MINER; 
OR, A FELLOW WORKMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


A Troe Story. ( Concluded.) 


The large room, as it was called, of the ‘‘ Miner's Arms,” was 
arranged with a dais at one end on which were chairs and a table, the 
other part of the room was fitted up with long narrow tables and forms, 
on the latter of which were seated a large number of miners in their 
every-day clothes. Two waiters were in the room busy in supplying 
the men with beer and spirits. 

The meeting had proceeded quietly for some time, the speakers flushed 
with drink, making very rash and wild statements, which had been 
‘oudly cheered by the audience, when suddenly one of the speakers 
essaying to sit down after his speech, missed the chair falling heavily 
on to the floor. At this there was a general laugh and for a time order 
eould not be restored, when something like quietude was obtained 
Matthew Booth walked up to the platform and essayed to speak, 
instantly the hubbub began again, but standing firmly and respectfully 
at the table Matt awaited an opportunity to begin. 

Those who had already spoken and the more drunken of the audience 
objected strongly to his speaking but cries of ‘‘ Fairplay let us hear both 
sides” rang out from all parts of the room, The ringleaders of the 
discontented section tried hard to eject Matt from the room, hustling 
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188 Matt the Miner; or, a Fellow Workman’s Influence. 


him from the platform, and down the room, but those anxious for faix 
play, or not so overborne by the spirit of striking 9, determined that Matt, 
who was very popular with them should speak, and by force enabled 
him to,regain the platform. Gale and his followers savage and sullen, 
ultimately gave way, and Mat began. 

‘Fellow workmen. It is not as a master’s man [ came to-night to 
speak to you, but as one of yourselves, knowing which is the right side 
and determined to do all in my power to prevent these lazy drunken 
men from making you strike. What can you gain by striking? 
Nothing! What do you lose by striking? Everything! Which of you 
have a good house of furniture, a wile “and children whom you love, 
will you strike, and see your furniture sold for bread, your wife and 
children naked and starving, yourselves ragged and hungry; Let me 
tell you fellow miners, that the only ones benefitted by your striking 
will be such men as have brought you here, who will feast on the hard 
earned money you have saved.” 

There was a slight attempt at interrupting the speaker but the noise 
was soon hushed and Matt proceeded. 

‘‘'They’ve told you that the master’s are making fortunes out of you, 
and are grinding you down whilst they live in luxury. Isit so? Look 
for yourself, don’t you see collieries closing everywhere, rather than keep 
them open at a loss! Are you all to be led by these agitators that you 
would lose your bread rather than earn what the masters’ can afford to 
pay ? I will tell you what will make your wages higher, and enable you 
to pay your way, and that is, forswear the public-house, and give up the 
tobacconists.”’ 

Short though his speech had been, Matt had made an impression upon 
his hearers, and rallying round him as many supporters as he could he 
left the building, and together with those who had left with him, he 
proceeded back to the colliers cottages, Selecting a dozen of the most 
likely men from the number, he asked them to go y home with him, tell- 
ing the others that the next night he should expect to see them. Inside 
the kitchen of his own house, which was rather over stocked with the 
new-comers, was found a plentiful repast of bread and cheese and 
cofiee. for thoughtful Matt had determined to do all in his power te 
prevent the strike and this little meeting was a part of his pro- 
oramme, 

After full justice had been done to the supper, the table was cleared 
away, and another meeting began. Here Matt made another speech, 
telling those present that he had chosen them as the most trustworthy, 
to form a committee for a workman’s club, Explaining that one of the 
colliery cottages was empty, and that it might be obtained for the 
purposes. of a club, as he had already ascertained, he wenton to say that 
he hoped by banishing ardent spirits and beer, and by providing games 
and papers, to make a quiet resort for the collier after his day’s work. 
A long discussion followed in which it was decided that Mr Deepden 
the manager of the colliery, should be asked to be president and his 
deputy Mr. Black vice-president. This having been arranged and the 
various officers elected, the meeting closed, Matt arranging to furnish 
all the minor details on the next day. 
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The colliers worked as usual on the next day and nothing respecting the 
strike was mentioned, the instigators of the movement determining to 
let a little time elapse before another meeting, for twelve days 
had to pass before the drop was imposed upon them. Going down that 
night to their homes, they all saw with astonishment a notice on the 
before empty house, ‘intimating that “All the colliers and their wives 
are invited to tea at 7 o’clock to witness the opening of the Workman’s 
Club.’’ It had leaked out that a club was to be formed, but none but 
Matt and a very few others knew of the opening being so soon. 

Anxious to do some immediate good for the miners which should be 
at the same time lasting, so as far as possible to avert the impending 
sirike, the good fellow had given up his work for that day, and had 
been busy i in getting the cottage ready for the tea meeting and opening. 
He had got substantial subscriptions aud promises to attend from tlic 
manager and his deputy, and with what he himself could afford to give 
and what he could obtain from his more energetic friends, he with his 
wife’s aid, had arranged everything. Long before the hour of leavine 
the collier , the house was ready, and the “notice put out for all to sec. 
There were many impelled by curiosity who determined to be present 
and as many more who decided to attend from a very different motive, 
and that was want of food, among these latter were George Gale, 


Thomas Wood, and a goodly number of those who had arranged the 


meeting of the night previous. 

The time before seven soon slipped away, and men in dirty clothes 
and with dirtier faces, along with men with clean faces and neatly 
arranged clothing, with their wives came clustering to the gaily 
arranged cottage. Entering it among the first was George Gale who 
was warmly ereeted by Matt, who knowing the character, only too well 
of George, determined to make the most. of the occasion, leaving his 
place at the door to someone else, Matt took George, dirty as he was, 

ll over the house, shewing him in the two rooms down stairs the 
arrangements for tea, and upstairs in the front room, a number of the 
daily ‘and we eekly papers, and periodicals arranged on two tables, and 
in the back room, various simple games to amuse those who could not 
read, of which class, there were unfortunately many. As they were 
going down the stairs again, George who had been very quiet said. 

**Couldn’t I get a wash Matt 2” 

“ Certainly, come with me.” 

And taking the man out at the back, into the wash house he leit him 
for a time whilst he performed the same office for another of the ring- 
leaders of the strike movement. After shewing the second man round 
the same result of a knowledge of his dirtiness was apparent, and a 
wish to cleanse himself before tea became was expressed. Matt well 
knew that neither of these men were in the habit of washing off their 
dirt at night, and in their desire to make themselves clean‘ before 
appearing ‘inside, he saw a good sign, and determining to make the 
most of it, got them to sit nearly at the head of the table during te: 
and made himself most attentive to them. 

Tea progressed and the business of talking was left till the tables 
Were cleared. iveryone seemed to enjoy themselves and spoke highly 
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of the promoters in geiting up such an affair. After the tea the 
manager spoke to all ‘present in a simple speech, how he looked with 
creat hope to the succees of the club which should always have his 
snpport, and before resuming his seat he called for a hearty cheer for 

Watt who had started the idea, this was given with great energy and 
aftee Matt had said a few words of welcome to them the meeting Closed, 
not a word having been spoken about the strike. When the meeting 
broke up it is not to be supposed that the colliers went home, no, for an 
hour longer the papers and games were in great request, and many a man 
who had not been seen out of a public house of a night for a long time 
stopped in the club talking, and reading, and making resolutions to 
attend it regularly. 

Matt, with his Wile, without whom he did nothing, had thoroughly 
discussed the question as to how the club was to pay ‘and had decided 
that the profits to be derived from the sale of food, and voluntary con- 
tributions would be via sufficient. A night school was also to be 
established, with Matt’s eldest son as teacher, and that for the present 
was to be free. Sunday schools were to be held and Mr. Deepden 
pase to be superintendent of them, whi lst on wet Sunday evenings 
religous addresses were to be given in the cottage for the nearest place 
of worship was a good distance away. 

It only remains to be said that Matt’s efforts were successful, the 
Workman’s Club prospered, no strike occured, and the drop though 
imposed, was through a change i in the market, soon taken off, and before 
long Luddesdown Colliery was known as havine the most contented 
men, and best behaved, for miles around. The colliery proprietors 

knowing the value of the Club, not only let them have the cottage free 
but by rants of money soon ‘clevated its usefulness, When last we 
went into it, Was on a Sunday evening and George Gale dressed in a 
ood suit of black clothes was explaining how he had become a teeto- 
taller through the Club’s establis! 7 nt and now was one of its staunchest 
supporters. Many a wife now, once a gossip, and a slattern, prays 
nightly with her husband for courage and fai th, to withstand in the 
future the temptations of the past. And invar iably the prayers are closed 
with a blessing on him who has done so much for them, Matthew 
Booth who is as earnest as ever in the good work, and knows that his 
reward is where the servants of God find peace. His example is open 
to all workmen, let them but embrace the opportunity, and if they ask 
God’s blessing upon it, he will sustain them through all, and bring them 
to his everlasting happiness, if but their efforts are made in His 
name. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tuis grand old building is the favourite country residence of the British 
sovereigns. It is built. on the top of a hill, overlooking the town of 
Windsor, and commanding a fine view of the ’ River Thames. On this 
hill, William the Conqueror built a fortress, which was greatly enlarged 
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by Henry I. King Edward IIf. entirely rebuilt the castle, except three 
of the towers at the west end of the lower yard. Such a work as this 
eould not be undertaken in that age without experiencing many diffi- 
culties, especially in getting workmen ; so that orders were sent to the 
sheriffs of the different counties, to compel workmen to come to 
Windsor, there to be employed by the king as long as he needed them. 

This command was enforced several times, especially i in the year 1363, 

at which time a contagious disease car ried off many of the workmen. 
A noted man, William de Wykeham, superintended the work of 
building. 

Many improvements and alterations were made in the castle by the 
successors of Edward III. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a terrace 
was made on the north side of the cas stle ; this has since been enlarged. 
The interior of the castle was greatly improved by Charles I]. The 
buildings alone now cover twelve acres, 

Between the two wards of the castle is the keep, or Round Tower, 
which is about three hundred feet. in circumference, and is built on the 
top of a high, artificial mound. It was formerly surrounded by a ditch 
or moat, but this was filled up long ago. In this tower many royal 
prisoners have been confined, among others, James I. of Scotland. St. 
(;corge’s chapel, or the collegiate church of W indsor, is the largest and 
most “elegant of the three roy yal ¢ hapels of England. In the vault con- 
nected with this ch: pel, several kines and queens and other members of 
the royal family hie buried. ‘The state rooms and corridors of the castle 
contain many choice paintings, groups of statuary, ete. 

The castle is surrounded by the “ Little Park,’ which is about four 
miles in circumference, and contains some five hundred acres. It was 
inclosed by a brick wall in the reign of William IIJ. In this park is 
situated ‘ Herne’s Oak,” mentioned by Shakespeare in his ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” On the south side of the castle, connected with 
“Little Park” by a long avenue of trees, is the ‘ Great Park,” which 
is eighteen miles in circumference. It abounds with beautiful forest 
scenery, and is well stocked with deer. This park is crossed by several 
roads, the principal of which is the “ Long Walk,” with a double row 
of elms on each side. At the end of this walk is an immense bronze 
statue of George HII. In this park is a beautiful lake, called Virginia 
Water, on the bank of which is the Royal Fishing Temple. At the end 
of the lake, the water forms a beautiful cascade, near which is an arti- 
Acial ruin, formed of marble and other material brought from Greece. 
West of the “Great Park” lies Windsor Forest, which is fifty-six miles 
m circumference. 

This home of the royal family is indeed a beautiful place, and it 
might seem that in such a pleasant spot there could be no unhappiness. 
But all adown the rolling years, many have been the sad and aching 
hearts shut up in the walls of the old castle, many the weary feet that 
have walked its halls and corridors. Strange and thrilling stories are 
related of the secrets of the ancient palace ; and could the old walls 
speak, they might doubtless tell stranger and sadder stories than pen or 
tongue have revealed. Those of r oyal birth are sometimes envied; but 
they have their sorrows as well as other people, and their Jives are too 
often far from happy. 
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Few of us will ever enter an earthly palace ; 
will, be heirs of a home more glorious than any royal palace. 


city of God are “ many mansions; 
the garden of the Lord ; ” 







Orange-peel. 


but we may all, if we 
In the 


” no royal grounds can compare with 
and best of all, in that beautiful home will 


be no sorrow, no pain,—for “ God shall wipe away all tears from their 


eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither shall there be any more pain.” 


neither sorrow nor crying, 


ORANGE-PEEL. 


‘¢ Well, you are right, it is a very 
small and trifling subject; but I can- 
not agree with you as to its being a 
silly thing to write about. Just call 
with me on my neighbour who is laid 
up with a broken leg, and is likely to 
be on his back for some time to come, 
for old bones do not readily mend, 
He will give you some good counsel, 
and warn you that, when—saving 
your gentilitv—you eat oranges in the 
Street, you should never drop the 
rind on the pavement, lest it should 
give an ugly slip to some one with dim 
eyes and weak legs, and lay them up, 
like my bedridden neighbour, with a 
broken limb. 

fle never knew who it was that 
enjoyed the orange that yielded the 
skin on which he slipped; and that 
unknown fruit-eater rejoices in 
oranges yet, quite unconscious how 
he has helped to break my old friend’s 
leg. What a pity that he should not 
know ! 

Softly, gentle reader. You would 
put upon the hapless wight a punish- 
ment perhaps too sore for his fault. 
I have an idea that, if you and I 
were to know of all the broken legs 
we have caused, we should be palsied 
with dismay : ‘not legs actual per- 
haps, but legs figurative; people we 
have made to slip, or even fall, and 
who go shakily to this very day 
through some careless and forgotten 
act of our own. 

Pray don’t misunderstand me, and 
tumble over what I say, and look re- 
proacbfully at me, and say that I 
have spitefully thrown and hurt you. 
I do not suppose, most virtuous one, 
that you go about setting traps for 
your fellow men, and reioice in their 


| never thinks of it. 





she 
bright eyes of that little lass yonder 
are drawn from teacher’s face to the 








fall. I will not so much as hint thai 
you may have ever done or said any- 
thing that you knew was likely to 
have a bad effect upon others. No; 

give me your hand. You and I ar 
not likely to behave so ill. I hope we 
know better. The things I treat 
upon, so far from being intentional, | 
were unnoticed, unthought of. 

That thirsty man spends a coppei 
at the orange-stall ; sucks the orange, 
and enjoys it; drops the skin, and 
He has not sinned 
in enjoying the fruit; but he had. 
better have thrown the peel into the 
road: tor presently the old man. 
comes, treading slowly and heavily 
along the pavement ; his foot goes or: 


_ that orange-peel; his weight sways 
| on that foot, and you know the rest. 


How bright and happy those 


children look gathering in the Sun- 
_day-school class! 
_ down to teach ; 


The teacher ‘sit: 
and the eager, loving 
looks of the scholars show how well 
understands her work. ‘The 


grand, new flowers in teacher’s bon-- 
net. I do not say that the child gets 
no good from the lesson; but her 
young humility, not over strong te 
begin with, has slipped, and goes 
home limping sadly, and will be lame 


| for years after. 


‘‘ Well, you see it is my meeting- 
night. But I should very much: 
a the evening with you: I think 
I must come.” John, busy putting a 


new lock on the door, hears this; and 
somehow in his uiutrained mind the 
thoughts tumble about until they 
form themselves into the bad logic: 
‘¢ Master’s a good man, and he doesn’t 











aulwuys do a thing because it’s right, 
Hut sometimes because it’s plea- 
santest.’? Poor John! That bad 
logic will not help him to pass the 
public-house on the way home; and 
when he staggers late through his 
door, drunk and savage, and the blow 
falls, and the watching wife falls 
bleeding on the threshold,—and when 
the record of the foul outrage is made 
on high, will the master be quite 
lear? 

Wrong-headed zeal, seeing my old 
triend slip on the pavement, cries out, 
‘Stop the sale of oranges! Rather 
than another should fall thus, I would 
never eat an orange again as long as 
I live.” Says Prudence, ‘‘ Enjoy your 
erange, and welcome; but mind where 
you throw the peel.” 

Whatever you do, whatever you 
fake pleasure in, give a thought to 
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those chance-results which you throw 
away as you pass one They are 
paltry trifles, not worth a thought in 
themselves ; but well worth it as to 
their effect upon others. 

But a word to those who slip. My 
old neighbour could not see clearly, so 
that all his care did not serve him. 
There are many who are dim-eyed in 
matters of example by reason of youth 
or ignorance. How much, | wonder, 
of their fault will be laid at the door 
of those who made them slip ? 

Yet, if anyone is perverse or reck- 
less enough to step, knowingly, on the 
slippery danger, their fall serves them 
right. Let us heed this well, and, in 
following others, mind how we tread. 
Nay, we may do some good by push- 
ing stray bits of orange-peel off the 
pavement, lest others, not seeing 
them, should slip.” G. 8. R. 


ON DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


‘‘ As angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 


And into glory peep.” 


How profound is the mystery of sleep ! 


It is one of those riddles of 


familiar life of which we know so little, about which thought will 


occupy itself and fancy speculate. 
What is a dream? 


Can anyone explain what a dream may be? 


Many have attempted to reply to this question, but we have not as yet 
been guided to the threshold of the mystery. Ourselves a mystery, the 


mysterious touches us at every point. ‘akin 
The limit of our knowledge is within a 
We still, with Newton, wander as children upon an 


unknowable is ever about us. 
very small circle. 


Sleeping and waking, the 


ocean shore, picking up here and there a pebble ; with an immensity of 


the undiscovered stretching out before us, 


This is still true, for what 


a little after all do we know by comparison with that of which we are 


ignorant. 


our knowledge, and come upon the unknowable. 


Advance along what line we may, we soon reach the limit of 


It can hardly be 


ntrange that this should be so, with our knowledge of things that lie 
outside of us; for as yet we are far from a knowledge of our own selves. 
We are daily the subjects of impressions, feelings, and powers, that we 


cannot analyse, and not only in the day time, but also at night. 

It is the most common of all common experiences—but 
Dreams are real things, they “ have breath, and tears, and 
Dreams come and go unbidden. 
write for us, in a satisfactory way, on the true philosophy of dreams, 


is a dream ? 
what 18 it? 
the touch of joy.” 


What 


He who shall 
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shail gain an undying popularity, Menof all ages and lands have been 
asking the question, which yet remains to be answered—What is a 
dream ? Shakespeare tells us that dreams are “only the children of 
an idle brain, begot of nothing but vain phantasy ;”? but we cannot 
dismiss them with such easy satisfaction. History , both sacred and 
profane, has made them big with import. Dreams are intimately con- 
nected with Bible story. ‘There it is distinctly stated that dreams have 
been the selected channels of communication from the unseen. Revela- 
tions and messages have been delivered in dreams. Pilate’s last warn- 
ing came to him through a dream which his wife had had. Religious 
tradition gives great importance to dreams. ‘The philosophy of dreams 
has not been explained ; then who shall dare to place dreams in the 
category of that which is phantasy and meaningless? For ourselves 
we have no explanation to offer; we shali leave ‘the subject as we find 
it—a mystery! We allow that there may be more things in Heaven 
and Karth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. When our bodies 
sleep, then may not our spirits be in communion more nearly with the 
spirit world ? Spirit voices may then be audible, and spirit forms 
visible. 

[n the subject of dreams, we shail find more room for fancy than 
some may at first be ready to suppose. Many have attempted to make 
out the philosophy of dreams, but none have arrived at anything like a 
satisfactory conclusion. Of course, then, we cennot be vain enough to 
make the attempt, we only propose to advance a few thoughts upon the 
subject, which we trust may be interesting. 

Many writers have given it as their opinion, that dreams are but the 
resuscitation, or re-embodiment of thoughts which have in some shape 
or other, previously occupied the mind; that they are merely old ideas 
revived, either in an entire state, or heterogeneously mixed and mingled 
together. 

Dreams have often been traced with great care—and at times very 
satisfactorily—to the occurrences of the day. It is most natural that it 
should be so. That which was the cause of the excitement of the day, 
shall be the subject of the dream by night. And so the truth of 
Solomon’s words is proved to us. “A dream cometh through the 
multitude of business.” Whatever tends to disturb the normal equili- 
brium of the body, also exercises an influence on our dreams. ‘fhus 
that peculiar and horrible kind of dream, called nightmare, is almost 
always the result of the diseased conditions of the body, caused by 
gluttony, intoxication, or excitement. Let us then endeavour, by a 
plain and moderate dict, and by abstinence from exciting drinks, to 
keep the blood pure and the circulation steady ; so that if "dreams de 
come to us, they may be visions of bliss and paradise, which a pure 
conscience and a healthy body are calculated to bring. This advice is 
hardly misplaced, for a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes painful dreams. It 
becomes, of consequence, to obtain the one kind, and avoid the other ; 
for, whether real or imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. 
If while we sleep we cun have any pleasant dreams, it is so much added 
to the pleasure of life. 
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Before having anything to say on the theory of dreams, we will 
point out one or “two things that are remarkable in the phenomena of 
dreams, among which may be mentioned the absence of surprise in 
dreams. We may have present with us, in our dreams, persons whom 
we know to have been dead and buried for many years. We dream of 
the dead; we see them, and speak to them, and are even conscious in 
our dreams that these are the dead who have passed away; yet we do 
not feel surprise or fear. 

Another curious fact is, that during the process of dreaming, we 
never seem to be conscious that it is only a dream; though it some- 
times happens that, on having a second dream, a slight suspicion wiil 
arise that the objects which may gratify or appall us are not real but 
only visionary. 

Another highly remarkable phenomena may be called the incon- 
eruity of time and space. ‘The mind passes through a series of trans- 
actions in two or three minutes, which in their actual occurrence as te 
time would take several hours, and perhaps days :— 

‘¢ A slumbering thought is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour.” 


And there is no end of the incongruity when it is looked at in rela- 
tion to space—when the dreamer, borne away on the wings of his 
imagination, will navigate seas, visit countries distant as the Poles, 
travel with Stanley through Africa, or mount the great Pyramid in 
Egypt, in less time that it takes to suggest these things. 

We may here point out, that in some of our dreams, we appear to be 
passive spectators of events which we are not able to control. While 
in other dreams, we seem to be lively actors in the scene, moving and 
controlling all its incidents. 

Then, too, in dreaming, ideas take the place of sensations ; or in 
other words, ideas appear to be sensations. When awake, we hear, see, 
feel, smell, and touch, in reality. When we dream, we seem to hear, 
see, feel, smell, and touch. We eat and taste, but all this is unreal and 
unsubstantial—‘ the baseless fabric of a dream.” ‘There can be in the 
motionless body, as it dreams, nothing but ideas or imaginations. 
Dreams are, nevertheless, indisputable realities. Ideas and imagi- 
pations go to make up the dream. These solidify ; they take shape 
and weight, sight and sound, and become as real in sleep as when 
awake, But it can only be zdeas made into sensations! ‘This is a 
strange power in dreams. 

Dreams instruct us in many respects. They show us that the will 
is as busy during sleep as when awake. This fact is strikingly illus- 
trated by cxamples of remarkable exertions of will, in the employment 
of intellect and genius during sleep. One marked case being in the 
life of the poet Coleridge. 

Dreams also show that the mind is capable of acting imdependently 
of the body; therefore the mind may exist without the body. Our 
dreams may also reveul to us the state of our hearts. Persons of radical 
integrity will not easily be perverted in their dreams ; ; nor noble minds 
do pitiful things in sleep. Thus may the visions of the night instru 
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us concerning our characters; by them we may test our conscience, and 
prove the state of our dispositions. 

There has been an interesting question started, regarding the extent 
of our responsibility in dreams. Some have sugested that we are as 
much accountable to God for our sleeping thoughts of sin, as we are 
when awake. This we do not incline to. In sleep there is only the 
working out of a fallen nature, without the full power of contending 
principles of right. 

How few of us would like to publicly confess to a belief in dreams! 
And yet, secretly, many of us have a lurking faith in them; and many 
others will readily own there is much that .is mysterious and unknown 
in the philosophy of dreams. The theory of dreams has, by men 
equally eminent, been variously treated. Baxter, for instance, in his 
“Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,”’ endeavours to show that 
dreams are produced by the agency of some spiritual beings. Aristotle, 
in his short treatise on dreams, refers dreaming to the action of objects 
of outward sense which leave behind impressions on the soul and bodily 
frame. It would have been an interesting study to have traced through 
the great writers of ancient and modern time, to have found what they 
have said and thought upon this subject, and we should leave the 
search with rich results. We remember that in Homer dreams are 
distinctly said to be sent by the gods and goddesses. Christian theo- 
logians have attributed dreams, or more accurately certain order of 
dreams, to the intermediate agency of the Divine Being. ‘To-day there 
are people who are wont to interpret dreams, as omens or signs, without 
distinctly attributing them to any particular or supernatural agent. 
Thus many minds have striven to make out the philosophy of dreams ; 
but as yet, I fear, little has been satisfactorily done. 

Unfortunately for the natural theories, dreams do have a relation to 
the future. And shall we not here draw near humbly, and with 
reverence ? [or is wy the ground on which we stand holy? It is all 
very well to talk of a superstitious regard to dreams. Facts are better 
things than arguments, and we have on record undoubted instances of 
the verification of dreams by succeeding events. It would surely be a 
waste of time to repeat them here. 

Some of our readers may only have to refer back to the experience of 
their own lives, for instances of the singular way in which dreams have 
foreshadowed the future.  Sober- minded, single-hearted Christian 
people, have given their testimony as to the relation of dreams to the 
future. Shall we, then, resist all evidence, and timidly shrink from 
investigating this riddle, or shall we boldly and fairly search it out? 
The solution may not be so difficult as it at first appears. God, who in 
a thousand ways instructs His people, may sce fit at times to use the 

body, in a condition of sleep, to impart His lessons. This is spoken of 

by Job’s friend, Elihnn:—“In a dream ... . when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, in slumberings upon the bed, then He openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction.” In the ancient days, we know this 
was a most frequent mode of God’s communication with men. It 
would surely be almost a waste of time to bring forward instances from 
the Bible that would prove this; some were taught j in sleep, some were 












warned. 
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The New Testament, as well as the Old, gives such instances. 


The Bible is full of such. We now live in the days of brighter Gospel 
light, but although this be so, who shall positively affirm that God 
never now, by the instrumentality of dreams, communicates warning 


and strength to His people? 


But while speaking in this way, we 


would caution against any idle or superstitious observation of dreams, 
I cannot close these imperfect remarks on dreams more appropriately 
than with the impressive lines by Byron :— 


‘Our life is two-fold: sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 


Death and existence. 


Sleep hath its own world, 


And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy : 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils. 


They 


do divide our being: 


they become 


A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity :— 

‘They pass like spirits of the past, —they speak 
Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 
‘The tyranny of pleasure and of pain: 

They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us by the vision that’s gone by, 


The dread of vanished shadows? 
Creations of the mind? 


What are they ? 


The mind can make 


Substance, and people planets of its own, 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh.” 


About the year 1819, a great out- 
cry was raised against the Bank of 
England for not adopting a style of 
note which could not be imitated, so 
as to prevent the sad sacrifice of life 
which at this period was too common, 
the punishment for forgery being 
death. The subject at last became so 
pressing, that the Government ap- 
pointed Commissioners to investigate 
the causes of the numerous forgeries, 
and whether a mode could be devised 
whereby the forging of bank notes 
vould be prevented. Previous to this 
investigation the directors of the Bank 
had been endeavouring to remedy the 
evil, many plans having been sub- 
mitted to them, all of which they 
were obliged to reject. At one time 
they were about to adopt a curious 
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_ and very costly machine for printing 
_ the note on both sides so exactly alike 


as to appear one impression, when a 
workman eame forward and showed 
that the same thing might be done by 
the simple contrivance of two plates 
connected by a hinge. ‘Phe Bank 
placed before the Commissioners 180 
different projects which had been re- 
commended for their adoption, and 
70 varieties of paper made at their 
manutactory by way of experiment, 
in which almost every alteration re- 
commended for their adoption had 
been tried. The result of this 
laborious investigation was the bank 
note of the present day. The colour 
of the paper is peculiar, and cannot 
exactly be imitated by a forger, 
except at great expense. The com- 
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bined thinness and strength of the 
paper are also unique. The paper is 
made in pieces large enough for two 
notes; each note before it is sized 
weighs about 18 grains, and if then 
doubled, it is strong enough to sus- 
pend a weight of 56 pounds. The 
texture of the paper is also peculiar, 
and has a crisp feel invariably the 
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not tu be produced bv any mode ot 
cutting paper that is not made 
expressly for the purpose. The 
paper for printing is damped with 
water in the exhausted receiver of an 
air-pump. The ink used in the plate- 
printing is made of Frankfort black, 
which is composed of the charcoal of 
the tendrils and husks of the German 








same, and such that bank clerks of | grape ground with linseed oil. This 
experience can readily detect forgeries | ink has a peculiar and very deep 
by this test alone. Then the wire | shade of black, common black inks 
mark, impressed in the making by a | being tinted either with blue or 
frame costly to make and difficult to | brown.—From Lawson's “ History 
use, is practically inimitable, Mach of Banking.” 

note has thin, round edges, uncut, 
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“The Meulaun Pass. 


HENRI HORACE. 


By tHe Avuruor or Rinauurst Common. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE MEULAN GANG, 
MEULAN lies north-west of Paris; and between that district and Triet, 
Henri’s homestead, the extensive woodland, especially during the 
pending hurricane of war, where the eye of authority became somewhat 
lax, was the scene of many villanous acts. Men banded themselves 
together in groups, housed in rude huts, far in the thick of the woods 
shielded by profuse bushes and trees, and a good distance from habit- 
able parts. From these dens of vulgar debauch they nightly emerged 
either to rob the dead or seek the remaing relics of ransacked homes ; 
arming themselves with lanterns and fire-arms. They were of the 












































lowest, blackest species of human beings; men who were capable of 
driving a bullet into a dying soldier’s ear for the sake of a few coins, 
or piercing his breast for the possession of a flask of wine. 

In a remote corner of these woods, four posts had been driven into 
the earth and covered in by a thick coarse awning, which was overlaid 
with turf. Inside this rendezvous was the Meulan Gang, composed of 
six men of a low-looking, brutal type. In the middle of the hut, stood 
upon the ground, was a perforated iron bowl in which burned a wooden 
fire. Five of the men were laid about sleeping, whilst the sixth, a 
giant of ugliness, sat smoking, with his hands on his knees, looking into 
the fire. The atmosphere was full of the remaining fumes of drink, 
which the sleeping robbers had been indulging in. Outside this den the 
moon and stars shone brightly on the scene of white beauty the late fall 
of snow had left behind. ‘Thus the keen wholesome air of a winter’s 
night circled round a black bower of villany. 

“Now you idle dogs,” growled the man by the fire, to the five 
sleepers, “ do you hear ? ”’ 

This was responded to by some indefinable mutterings and a general 
motion among the men—scarcely revived from their drunken revel— 
who began to rise with suppressed sneers at the mandate, and shake 
themselves together one after another. 

“You'd sleep all the night away and have nothing to stir on to. 
morrow, if I’d let you, you lazy rascals!” said the man fiercely, stil! 
sitting by the fire. 

‘What, the time up ?” asked one of the five, whilst the othere were 
preparing themselvos for the night’s work. ‘ What’s afoot to-night, 
captain 2” 

“ Time’s up,” said the leader, whose name was Rasper, as he rose to 
his feet; “ we ought to have been on the look out before this; get your 
load on sharp, and let’s be moving.” 

The man turned into a corner of the hut and put on his far cap 
and cloak instantly ; and in a few minutes the five men stood ready for 
direction. 

« All perfect ?’’ asked the leader, as he unlocked the door. 

‘ All loaded,’’ answered the five men, meaning they were equipped. 

‘Out you get then,” he said, throwing the door wide open, “and 
let’s get ahead! ”’ 

And the five horrible looking forms turned out of the hut into the 
bright moonlight night, the ground and trees all covered with snow. 

The six ruffians went in search of prey ; looking carefully about with 
their lanterns at every fresh turn. ‘hey walked aiong in a scattered, 
loose manner; every now and again coming together; then one or two 
of them, diverging to look into some nook or bye-path in quest of spoil, 
seeking what they might devour. Many a time casting their lamps 
into some sheltered spot, hoping to find an ill-timed pilgrim on whom 
to pounce. With a multitude of foul designs coursing through their 
brutish brains they moved silently along, treading down the snow with 
their heavy feet. | 

“Ho, ho, captain!” shouted one of the gang suddenly, who had 
walked in advanced of the rest. 
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‘‘Hallo! what now ?” cried Rasper, in a gruff tone, hastening to the 
spot with the other four. 

‘‘Stuff o’ some sort here,’’ said the robber, as they all raised their 
lights, and beheld the footprints of a man. 

“Keep back,” said the leader impatiently, lest some of them should 
run forward and throw them off the track. ‘‘ Keep behind; do you 
hear!” 

None of them answered, but went quickly to the rear, which enabled 
them—by throwing the ray from the lanterns before them—to follow 
the course of the newly discovered footmarks, without intervening their 
own. With keen, thievish, murderous eyes they looked sharply about 
them as they walked along with their leader in front; their ears open 
to catch the faintest whisper in the still night, their thirsy firearms 
ready to shed blood. . 

“ Hold!” cried Rasper, as they came to the corner of a hedge round 
which was the base of a hill. ‘“ Kyes about. Where goes the track 
now ?” he continued, turning to see that they were well nigh him ; for 
like all debased, he was a coward at heart, and would as soon have 
thrown himself into the ocean as go on his black business alone. 

«Up the hill side goes the road, captain,” said one of the five, point- 
ing round the hedge corner through some bushes. ‘Do you see the 


treads up the side there ? ”’ 
“ Right, come on,”’ answered their leader. ‘‘Cut him down, when 


you see him.” | 

The form was on the other side of the hill, just raised on its elbow 
upon the snowy ground. It was poor Henri raised from his reverie of 
despair. He had heard sounds. What could these dread sounds mean, 
he thought ; and so near his shattered homestead too! A cold perspiration 
mingled with his already near frozen body at the thoughts of perishing, 
perhaps by murderous hands, amid the speechless ruins of his home. 
Yet why should he fear ? he never had known what it was till now, 
why should a few bawling men startle him? Thus his strong will 
came rapidly up, and as rapidly drove the rising fear away. The gang 
were nearing the summit of the hill, and Henri could hear their coarse 
voices distinctly as they approached, but stung by severe disappoint- 
ment and shorn of his finer qualities he felt reckless, and resolved to 
throw himself into their arms. 

‘Sharp now—eyes about—cut him down! Do you hear?” aaid 
Rasper, as he stood on the hill top. 

Henri, who was at the bottom, caught the gleaming light immedi- 
ately. Bemuddled though he was, self-preservation, one of the primary 
laws of nature, seized hold of him instantly. He had but a few seconds 
for deliberation, and he resolved what to do in their compass. Picking 
up the bag and stick he had thrown to the ground not long ago, he 
bounded over the short hedge at the foot of the hill into a field, and 
climbed into the bare branches of a high tree, where he silently awaited 
the result of the men who were tracking his steps. In a few minutes, 
from his position he could see the six robbers plainly, and watched 
them breathlessly as they descended the hil side. There was no means 
of escape for him; they would see where he had laid in the snow, and 
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if they saw him in the tree they might pitilessly shoot him. “ What 
matter.” he thought, “were I to joint these rebels and become their 
friend ? I have no other home now.” But how was he to extricate 
himself safely from the position he had taken? Driven to desperation 
by the conflicting circumstances that had crossed his path since leaving 
the fortress, and in imminent danger, with six ill-looking monsters 
under him, eagerly watching for his blood, he scarce knew what to do. 
At last a thought struck him. He would call out to them from where 
he was, and offer all that he possessed; defiance, he felt. would be 
useless amid such opposition. He was resolved what course to take. 
The gang now stood over the place where he had lain in the snow, 
looking with greedy eyes at the-mark. 

«“ He can’t be far off, captain,” said one of the gang to their leader, 
turning towards the hedge over which Henri had leaped; ‘ here’s three 
footmarks, and the snow is knocked off there.’’ 

“Where?” said Rasper, coming to the front and looking at the 
spot. 

«There, captain,’ said another of the robbers, raising his lantern anc. 
pointing his finger, ‘“‘on top of the hedge.” | 

‘¢ He’s not this side the field, captain,” said one of the gruff gang, as 
he leaned over and saw a footprint on the other side. | 

“Over then, and quick about it,” said their leader, growing enraged 
at their bad success. 

The five men instantly obeying the coarse command, lost no time in 
cetting into the next fleld, and were soon followed by their leader, who 
was muttering all kinds of oaths. As they approached the tree Henri 
saw that it was a matter of life and death with him; for they were, in 
the stillness of the cold night, within ear’s reach of his breathing. He 
had money; and money might subdue the worser passions of these 
blood-thirsty men. He cringed with horror as he saw them look 
towards the tree. They were now looking at the ground about the 
trunk. Henri’s heart beat fast, the hot blood boiled again in his veins. 
One of the gang was just about to turn his light upwards. 

‘«<Spare me!” shouted poor Henri ina wild tone, at the same moment ; 
which sent a thrill of flendish surprise through the robbers as they 
leered madly at each other. 

‘“Where are you? ‘Tell us quickly. Do you hear?’ 

‘Look up then,”’ said Henry, in a bewildered tone, “ but do not kill 
kill me. I will give you all I have!”’ 

The astounded gang held their lanterns high in the air, and looked at 
the dark form in the tree like a pack of hungry wolves. 

Henri trembled a little as he descended, the brittle branches crackling 
all about him, and his pursuers watching his every movement with 
vicious eyes. 

‘Come down, you sly snake; we'll teach you to play with us like 
this,” bawled Rasper. 

‘Shall I flre at him, captain ?”’ said one of the gang, withdrawing a 
pistol from under his cloak and pointing it at him. . 

‘¢ Here’s my bag !—don’t shoot me!” cried Henry, startled at the 
question, and throwing it to the ground. 
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“ Put it by,” said their leader, striking the man’s arm so that his 
pistol fell to the ground. ‘“T’ll deal with him.” 

Henri having lowered himself sufficiently, now dropped to the ground 
in their midst. 

“Seize him!” said Rasper, in a flerce terrifying voice; and two of 
the brutal robbers held him in their grip, whilst the others looked at 
his tall youthful form with thievish enquiry in their eyes. 

Henri shuddered at their touch, and was speechless. 

‘Where do you come from? ”’ asked Rasper, with diminished gruff- 
ness, as he looked at his pale wan face. 

© Where from !’’ repeated the gang in a subdued fiendish howl. 

“Silence!” said their leader, turning round upon them for 
moment. 

‘Let them release their ¢ oTip, and J will tell you all,” replied Henri, 
shivering through his exposure to the intense cold, 

«Take off your hands,’’ said Rasper to the two men who held him. 
“Do you hear?” and they reluct antly let go. 

“Just after the war broke ont,” began | lenri, his teeth chattering 
with cold, “I——’ He could say scarcely anythine for its bitterness. 

“ Bring out that bottle one of you, and let him drink,” said Rasper. 

The gang looked surprised at the command, and the ‘bottle was very 
tardily ‘produced. 

“Drink o’ that, and let’s hear wh at you have to say,” said their 
leader, in a coarse tone, handine Henri the bottle. 

He took it with a sheht tremor of the heed, fearing it might be some 
deadly liquid, and he would thus pitilessly perish. ‘They all observed 
his anxious look as he took it into his hand. 

‘ Drink, man,’ said Kasper as he saw the hesitation, “ we don’t do 
our work that way. You'd have been a carcase in the snow long ago, 
without any bottle work, if we’d meant that. Drink, that’ll warm 
you.’ 

Henri’s dauntless spirit rose in him again as he took a heavy 
draught, though in doubt as to the result. His self possession had 
already elicited a sort of admiration from the gang. It they could lure 
him into their black life, such a sturdy fellow would be worth having 
amcnegst them, thought Rasper, as he took the bottle from Henri and 
drank himself. 

‘ Well,” said he, handing the spirits to one of the gang, “ tell us what 
brings you here.” 

“Just after the war broke out,” began Henri again, feeling a little 
revived, ‘I was stolen away from this very ruin we are now standing 
against. It was a fine house then. My father, mother and sister, lived 
in it, and one night I was taken away to fight. It was on a beautiful 
summer’s evening. Ever since I was dragged off have I pleaded for 
release to get back home again; and this very morning I got off. It’s 
a good way from the fortress walls on foot; but I almost ran all the 
way. And when I got here and found the place shattered to pieces, 
tired out with the journey, J must have fallen senseless—but cannot 
tell how—on the cold earth ; and it was only the gleam of your lanterns 
and the sound of vour yoices that ronsed me from my chilly bed and 
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drove me fearing into the boughs of this tree, But,’’ he continued his 
eountenance seeming to frown and harden against all finer feeling, ‘‘ I 
have nothing to care for now. If you will make me one of your company 
{ will do anything; I will rob—I will kill, if needs be. Do make me 
one of you. What care | for the world now? all is gone!’ And his 
face glared with defiance of good, as he vy ehement tly finished his 
story. 

« Let’s have hun, captain, ’’ shouted all the gang. 

‘“T’ll serve you well,” said Ilenri, turning to Rasper. 

‘You swear to be true to the gang a said the leader in a coarse 
voice. 

“T swear it by my life,” he cagerly answered, losing all control of 
his finer sensibilities, and coing with a fearful plane to the bad. “1 
swear.” 

‘Come on then to our camp for the night, and to-morrow at dark 
you shall join us in action,’’ replied Rasper. 

Monsieur Lafont had warned Henri, on leaving the fortress, of his 
pliable nature. He was always more or less of a romantic turn ; and 
now trod upon and crushed by the cruel hand of war, he had lowered 
himself in desperation to the blackest and most horriblelevel. He had 
sworn his very life away, and resolved to become a member of brutish 
men. Thus circumstances conspired against him. 

The gang had — much time in the discovery of Henri since 
they left the hut. It was midnight when they did so; and now as the Vy 
all walicel along through dees snow, the stars were beginning to withdraw 
their twinkling ‘light from the scene, and the moonbeams beeame fainter 
by reason of the approaching grey dawn. As they gradually came upon 
thick shrubbery and neared the wood, Henri’s romantic vein became 
more deminant still here was a grim fascination in the whole thing. 
He wonld be a “hero in the strife” now, he thought, as tho men all 
huddled by his side with their affable jeers; and Rasper took quite a 
fancy to him. ‘They were now within sight of the hut. 

«'There’s our cabin,” said Rasper to Henri. “What do you think of 
that ?’’ 

‘Aye, what do you think of that ?” said the other five. 

‘“‘ Rapturous’’ exclaimed Henri, drnnk with excitement, “ But we'll 
make the inside worth more than the out before long, eh, comrades ?” 

The gang gave a growl in recognition ; and Rasper ¢ gave him a slap 
with the flat of his hand on his back, and called him a “ right down 
brave un.”’ 

The hut door was soon opened; and the gang, with Henri, entered. 
Belng very cold, one of them immediately ‘Tit 2 fire in the perforated 
iron ‘bowl. More spirits were then brought out; watcr was made hot, 
and they all sat round the hut talking. 

So whilst the winter’s morn was ‘breaking, a band of robbers were 
revelling in drink and foul indulgence ; and Henri, a perverted jewel of 
humanity, was one of the company. 


(70 be Continued. ) 
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THE SEVEN FISHERMEN. 


There were seven fishers with nets in their hands, 
And they walked and talked by the sea-side sands ; 
Yet sweet as the sweet dew-tall 
The words they spake, though they spake so low, 
Across the long, dim centuries flow ; 
And we know them, one and all— 
Ay, know them, and love them all. 


Seven sad men in the days of old, 
And one was gentle, and one was bold, 
And they walked with downward eyes: 
The bold was Peter, the gentle was John, 
And they were all sad, for the Lord was gone, 
And they knew not if He would rise— 
Knew not if the dead would rise, 


The livelong night, till the moon went out, 
In the drowning waters they beat about ; 

Beat slow through the fogs their way : 
And the sails drooped down with wringing wet, 
And no man drew but an empty net, 

And now turns the break of day— 

Lhe great, glad break of day. 


‘*Cast in your nets on the other side, “— 
(Twas Jesus speaking across the tide), 
And they cast, and were dragging hard ; 
But that disciple whom Jesus loved 
Cried straightway out, for his heart was moved :— 
‘It is our risen Lord— 
Our Master, and our Lord!’ 


Then Simon, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat— 
Ay, first of them all was he ; 
Repenting sore the denial past, 
He feared no longer his heart to cast 
Like an anchor into the sea— 
Down deep in the hungry sca. 


And the others, through the mists so dim, 
In a little ship came atter him, 

Dragging their net through the tide ; 
And when they had gotten close to the land, 
They saw a fire of coals in the sand, 

And, with arms of lovc so wide, 

Jesus, the crucified ! 


’Tis long, and long, and long ayo, 
Since the rosy lights began to flow 
O'er the hills of Galilee ; 





Drink Destroys Domestic Peace. 


And with eager eyes and lifted hands, 
The seven fishers saw on the sands 

The fire of coals by the sea— 

On the wet, wild sands by the sea. 


Tis long ago, yet faith in our souls 
Is kindled just by that fire of coals 
That streamed oer the mists of the sea ; 
Where Peter, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat, 
To answer, ‘* Lovest thou Me ?” — 
Thrice over, ‘‘ Lovest thou Me? 


ALIck CARY 


DON’T STAY LONG. 


‘Don't stay too long, 
said a young wife, tenderly , In my 
presence one evening, as her busband 
was preparing to go out. The words 
themselves were insignificant, but the 
look of melting fondness with which 
they were accompanied spoke volumes. 

t told all the vast depths of a woman’s 
bs e; of her grief when the light of 
his smile, the source of all her joy, 
beamed not brightly upon her. 

‘* Don’t stay too long, husband,”— 
and I fancied I saw the loving, gentle 
wife, sitting alone, anxiously count- 
ing the moments of her husband’s 
abse uee, and every few moments run- 
ning to ‘the door to see if he was in 
sight, and, finding that he was not, I 
thought I could hear her exclaiming 
in disappointed tones, ** Not yet!” 

‘Don’t stay long, husband,” 
I again thought I could see the young 
wife, rocking nervously in the great 
arm-chair, and weeping as though her 
heart would preak, as her thoughtless 
‘‘lord and master” prolonged his 
stay to a wearisome length of time. 

“Don’t stay long, husband,” —and 
the young wite’s look seemed "to say, 





husband,” 





.**for here in your own sweet home is 
a loving heart whose music is hushed 


when you are absent; here is a soft 
breast to lay your head upon; and 
here are pure lips that will pay you 
with kisses for coming back soon.’ 

Oh, you that have wives to say, 
‘«¢ Don’t stay long,” when you go 
forth, think ef them kindly when you 
are mingling in the busy scenes of 
life, and try, just a little, to make 
their homes and hearts happy, for 
they are gems too seldom, replaced. 
You cannot find amid the pleasures 
of the world the quiet joy that a home. 
blessed with such a woman’s presence. 
will afford. 

Husbands, would you bring sun- 
shine and joy into your homes? Then 
spend your leisure hours with your 
families, and employ the time in plea- 
sant words and kind actions, and you 
will realise in all its richness what 
is so beautifully described by the 
poet :-— 

‘‘ Domestic happiness, thou only 

bliss 
Of paradise that has survived 
the fall.” 


DRINK DESTROYS DOMESTIC PEACE. 


How beautiful in the eyes of God 
and man is domestic peace! Instead 
of this, alas, in thousands of cases one 
sees domestic war. Untrained and 
unrestrained tempers, selfishness, and 





a want of consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, are among the many 
causes of discord; and isn’t drink a 


frequent and a powerful fomentor of 
these causes ? 
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156 Homely Recevpts. 


A well-to-do couple came to a state 
ef wretchedness through drink and 
ether wrong-doing, The husband 
pursued evil courses; the wife 
shunned intemperance, but not look- 
ing to God to keep her right, she let 
in the idea she might as well have a 
share in the drink, and both drank to 
excess. By-and-by he was reclaimed, 
and signed the pledge, but she was 
anwilling to reform. The consequence 





was he lapsed, and they went from 
bad to worse, till their chief amuse- 
ment after draining the decanters was 
to hurl them at each other’s heads. 
The wife died of delirium tremens, 
and the husband became a miserable 
vagabond. 

Consider these things, ye wise; 
and ponder them, ye prudent. 

THOMSON SITARP. 


TO A BIRD. 


Sweet winsome bird, art thou the first 
To chant thy matin lays? 

The first to quit thy downy bed, 
And thy Creator praise ? 


The morning hour is calm and still ; 
And thou, with keen delicht, 
Mountest aloft on buoyant wing 
To grect the welcome light. 


Night’s sombre curtains now with- 
drawn, 
A thousand charms unfold ; 
in the far east, the King of day, 
Puts on his crown of gold. 


The tragrant flowers—like gentle 
sprights, 
_ Bedecked with pearls of dew— 


lhneir odorous incense throw around. 
And all their charms renew. 








And thou, blithe chorister, art first 
To praise the Heavenly King 

For all these beauties spread around 
And a thank-offering bring. 


O happy minstrel! How I love 
To hear thy thrilling notes! 

Upon the pinions of the breeze 
Thy sonnet softly floats. 


Ah! well may I of thee, sweet bird, 
Learn how by faith to rise, 

And lift my earliest thoughts to Him 
Who dwells above the skies. 


To thank my God for all His love, 
And for His watehful care ; 

And in Creation’s song of praise 
My portion likewise bear. 


JANE E. SLADE, 


HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


SAGo.—Put a dessertspoonful of 
sago into nearly a pint of cold water, 
and simmer gently, stirring fre- 
quently, for an hour and a quarter ; 
skim as it comes to the boil; sweeten 
with a dessertspoonful of pounded 
Joaf sugar. Add the wine or brandy 
prescribed. 


Tapioca Mirix.—A_tablespoonful 


of tapioca boiled in a pint of milk for 
two hours; stir frequently, to keep 11 
from burning to the bottom of the 
saucepan; sweeten with a dessert- 
spoonful of pounded loaf sugar; 2 
new-laid ere, well beaten, may be 
added, stirred in two minutes before 
serving ; or where cream is ordered, « 
tablespoonful of thick, fresh cream 
instead of the egg. 





A New Story by F. M. Hotmgs, entitled ‘“ DISMAL JEMMY,” will be 
commenced in next number. 
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ALWAYS A SMILE FOR FATHER. 


‘The shadows across the meadows ; 
And its six o'clock by the sun ; 

Come, children, who’ll meet father ? 
Its time his work was done. 


lirst, Mary, set the table, 
And Will can help like a man, 
And mother and baby will sweep up 
the hearth, 
And all of us do what we can. 


or what tho’ a 
And a care 

come— 

Ihere’s always a smile for father, 
And a joyful welcome home. 


cloud may gather, 
or a tear may 


| 


There’s always a view tor father, 
When he comes at the end of the 
day— 
rae | to show, or something to tell, 
That has happened while he’s been 
away. 


And now that the home is ready, 
You may run to the 2 eee ia : 
Baby claps hi shands, for he under- 
stands 
That his time is come for a ride. 


For what tho’ some clouds may gather, 
And betimes a care may come, 

There’s always a smile for father, 
And a joyful welcome home.” 
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DISMAL JEMMY; A SKETCH OF LONDON LIFE. 


By F. M. Houmes, Author of “ Faith’s Father,” &c. 


Mr. JAMES Brown was “ something in the City.” A great many men 
are “something in the City ;’’? the term is so conveniently vague, and 
sheds such a halo of gentility around its fortunate possessor that we do 
not wonder it is popular. Nevertheless, like other vague terms it is apt 
to be delusive, for the “ some-thing ” often turns out to be a very poor 
thing after all; and it would have been far better for Mr, James Brown 
had he been contented to follow his father’s respectable and lucrative 
occupation of grocer instead of trying to be a ‘‘something” and a 
clerk, But no, to the City he must go, and ride backwards and for- 
wards every day like other City gentlemen, and so at the age of 144 
small place was found for him in the house of Messrs. Thomas Silkmen 
& Co., who bought goods in France as cheap as they could, and sold them 
in Kngland as dear as they could. 

Mr, James Brown was a queer looking personage. His face was long 
and thin, and of a shiny yellowish colour like the parchment covers of 
some of his books. His eyebrows were thick and black, and grew 
downwards towards his cheeks like moustaches in the wrong place; the 
corners of his mouth drooped, his eyes were heavy and dull, and his 
hair black and lanky, so that altogether his face had an unusually dis- 
consolate and melancholy appearance. He looked, in short, as if he was 
only happy when he was miserable! 

Doubtless it was this peculiarity which caused the jovial young ware- 
housemen to dub him “ Dismal Jemmy,’ which name was, however, 
occasionally varied by the ironical epithet of “ Joyful James.”” Some- 
times he was loftily referred to as ‘‘ old Fireworks,” probably because he 
was not full of fire and ‘ go.’’ 

He was as thin and dark, as straight and precise as his ebony ruler, 
with just about the same amount of expression in his face. His life was 
regulated by a set of rules, and was apparently as devoid of feeling as 
the rules themselves. In fact he appeared to be just like an animated 
ruler, 

Nevertheless *‘ Dismal Jimmy’? was a very good clerk ; he was re- 
eular as a clock and worked just like one. As the principal of the firm 
said, “ He’s cheap if he ain’t handsome ; he seldom makes mistakes if he 
ain’t fast, he’s a capital bit of machinery for posting the ledgers.’ And 
they treated him as an animated piece of their office furniture, which 
cost so much a year to keep in good repair. 

Dismal Jimmy lived in lodgings alone at Camberwell; this was al’ 
that his business companions could ever find out about his private 
affairs. How he spent his evenings no one could tell. He had never 
acceded to any genial request to “dine or drink” with another. And 
so he came to be regarded as a sort of necessary appendage to the place, 
whose principal use was to act as a butt for all the “chaff” of the 
would-be wits of the house. Whether it was, that like a ruler he 
could not feel the ridicule showered upon him, or that he had a mat- 
vellous supply of good temper, we do not know, but certain it is, he bore 
with perfect equanimity all the good and bad jokes that were fired off 
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at him and practised upon him. With one exception, however, and 
that was enough to try the temper of an angel. It was when young 
Charley Baines stuck red wafers on his back in the form of the words 
“ Dismal Jimmy” and allowed him to go home thus labelled. How on 
earth the young scamp did it without discovery no one could tell. 

He explained it thus:—‘‘Oh! I had to make out a lot of invoices with 
him that afternoon and whenever I got one right I cried out Bravo ! 
and slapped him on the back with a wafer in my hand, and stuck ’em 
on that way, clon’t ye see!” 

The next morning Dismal Jemmy’s face was as impassable as usual. 
Amidst shouts of laug hter from his tormentors he confessed quietly that 
he had not discovered the trick until told of it by his landlady. “ He 
did not think many people observed it in the streets, he noticed no 
difference in their behaviour, still it was not proper, and he should com- 
plain to the governors.’”” Young Charley implored him not to do that, 
he was very sorry and would not do it again, &c., &ce. 

However, Mr. James did complain, and the young joker was severely 
reprimanded. Any other fellow would have boxed his ears soundly and 
ended the matter so, but such was not Mr. James’ method. He must 
be methodical and “ proper ”’ even in his punishments. 

gut a great change was in store for Mr. James; a startling surprise 
was In waiting for us. One morning we were electrified by “the news 
that ‘‘old Fireworks ” was about to be married! 

“Heavens! I[ pity the girl!” contemptuously observed George 
Godhead, a Dundr eary-whisker ‘ed exquisite, who considered himself : 
ereat lady -killer, and liked brandy and billiards better than business. 

“Is he really! You don’t say so, sneered ‘l’om Pringle, who tried to 
ridicule everythine which other folks did. 

“Well I’m jolly glad of it; poor old Dismal, it will wake him up 3 7 
bit; why shouldn’t he go in forthe bliss of domestic discomfort as well 
as the rest of us, roared out Frank Petars, who was ¢he family-man of 
the house, and talked without ecasing of his partner dear and progeny.” 
And so all made their comments, which Mr. James bore with his usual 
impassability, 

{t was never rightly known how the intelligence first oozed out. 
For several days James had asked questions in a ‘most ceuarded manner 
as to where certain articles of furniture might be obtained cheapest 
and best, and if he had not been so carefully cautious nothing might 
have heen suspected; as it was, smspicions were aroused which led to 
questionines. At first he evaded any direct reply, although something 
distinctly resembling a twinkle might sometimes have been seen in his 
dull eyes, but finally when asked point-blank and in order to stop the 
worrying querists he replied,— 

“Well, what if Lam; it’s the proper thing to do, isn’t it”’ And 
so after this the fact was taken for eranted, 
 “ But tell us, Jemmy,” said Godhead, ‘‘what did you say to your 
dearly beloved? However did you pop the momentous question ? Did 
you say it was the proper thing to do, ech! Did your drooping mouth 
curl into a loving smile? Did your =plen did eyes glisten with wonted 
brightness? Did your pulses beat high? Did your voice lose its 
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169 Dismal Jemmy ; a Shetch of London Lxfe. 
huskiness? Tell us, Jemmy, how did you make love?” But the 
“chaffing” was useless. After the admission had been made or rather 
hinted at, Jemmy relapsed into his usual impassability and ruler-like 
decorous dulness. All that could be learnt was, that the interesting 
ceremony was to take place in his holiday, but the place could not be 
discovered. Some of his tormentors would have given much to see the 
‘lively Fireworks”? in bridegroom attire and hear him pronounce the 
solemn ‘I will.’ Moreover there was a strong desire to see the girl 
who it was to be presumed ‘ loved’ Chenad J emmy. There was a oreat 
wish to see what Mrs. Joseph James was like. But it was of no avail. 
Nothing more could be discovered, 

And so “ Dismal’s”? holidays came and went, and the month’s 
slipped by and Jemmy’s marriage became. a thing of the past. 

One morning, however, Mr. James was absent from business. What 
could be the matter? Such a thing had never occurred before. No one 
knew his address, so no enquiry could be made as to the cause. 

That morning it dawned upon the dull mind of his employer— 
man whose father had established the business, and who if it had failed 
and so placed upon him the necessity of getting his own living, (instead 
of having it got for him by his managing men and assistants) would 
speedily “have found his w ay to the workhouse—that morning, we say, 
it dawned on what he called his mind, that in actual fact, Mr. James 

srown was very useful to him, and no one else knew the way through 
the pathless wilderness of the ledgers so well as he; no one else was so 
well acquainted with the state of the accounts. If anything serious 
had happened to Brown it would be a most intolerable nuisance to him, 
although on the last occasion when Brown had applied for an increase 
of salary, he had laughed and gave him to understand he was a fool and 
not worth it, making him believe that he was kept there out of charity 
and given just enough to live on, in return for work that was scarcely 
wanted and which he was hardly capable of accomplishing. 

However, in the afternoon, the mind of this fine merchant prince was 
somewhat relieved, for brown made his appearance and resumed his 
ledger work as usual. He had not been very well, he said, but now he 
was now so far better that he thought it was ‘only proper that he 
should come to business, for he did not wish his work t to get behind- 
hand, 

His apology was grumblingly accepted, and he was told to give his 
address, so that if necessary on a future occasion he might be com- 
municated with. 

So now, for the first time, it was known in the house where Jemmy’s 
domicile was situated, and it was instantly resolved by some of the 
wilder among his friendly tormentors that two of their number should 
call on him one evening and take him a small present, and thus be able 
to give graphic and elowing accounts of ‘Dismal Jemmy at home.’ A 
large harvest of fun was expected from this visit. It was impossible to 
imagine him with a baby in his arms or acting in any domestic relation- 
ship whatever. 

Said young Charley Baines—“ I wonder what on earth his wife 1s 
like. She mst be a fool, I should think, to marry him. How I will 
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chaff her! ll make her believe that we all think Jemmy the 
handsomest man out, and the most important fel!ow in the place. To- 


morrow I'll show you exactly how he nurses the baby. I’ll bet you any- 
‘hing you like he stands with his legs wide apart and his elbows elued 
to his sides and lets it lie on his stretched-out arms and hands like this 
(suiting his action to the words) and stares at it with eyes like a boiled 
ish’s. I wonder if he tells it it ain’t proper to cry, and that he'll tell 
the governor.” 

Probably, my dear reader, you will think this youth was an ill- 
natured, conceited boy, whose only attributes were a weak wit and 
arse mind. Possibly you are right. Nevertheless, there are Charley 
Bainses in the world, [ am sorry to say. 

Well, the evening came, and the two young rascals started on their 
ibsurd mission. It was not intended to be ill-natured. It was done 
simply to obtain a laugh. It was carried on entirely in that spirit of 
“chaff” which so largely prevails, and which for the most part is so 
weak and contemptible yet irritating, because of its utter absence of 
right feeling. ‘hose who “ chaff’? care for nothing and stop at 
nothing, if they can procure a laugh at some other person’s expense ; 
if they can but appear to be gifted with superior wit and cleverness in 
thus being able to roast their friends and acquaintances. They 
generally take care, bye-the-bye, to select such a person as “ Dismal 
Jemmy’”’ as the victim; for your regular ‘ chaffer,” like your regular 
bully, is a coward at heart, and if he once discovers that you have a 
tongue and can use it (perhaps to better advantage than he can) he 
takes good care to leave you alone for the future. Not intelligent 
enough to be satirical, not passionate enough to be sarcastic, the 
‘‘chaffer’’ decidedly occupies an unenviable position in the world of 
to-day, and plays his little gad-fly part with unblushing effrontery. 
“Chaff”? is a bad thing. It augurs a mind at once weak and small, 
coarse and selfish, and being altogether different from that good-natured, 
friendly badinage, which adds so much piquancy to some relationships, 
ind is often mistaken for it. The difference, however, is wonderful, 
although it may appear slight. One is utterly coarse and without feel- 
ing, while the other is simply playful good-nature. Treat chaff and 
chaffers with cool contempt or sharp satire and their little power is 
vone, but once lose your temper and you place yourself immediately 
into their hands. Had Dismal Jemmy been able to act thus his posi- 
‘ion in the house would have been far different. 

Since his marriage, he had moved from his lodgings at Camberwell, 
‘iuch to the chagrin of his landlady and his genteel friends, and had 
taken up his abode in one of those proper, precise, dull looking little 
houses in the neighbourhood of Dalston. This locality suited him 
exactly, for life seems to be indeed decorous dulness in some of those 
eminently “ common-place and respectable ”’ streets. Everything about 
them appears medium and monotonous. Life, there, seems to be 
regarded as a great business, to be got through in the most business- 
like manner possible. No beauty about it. “ What can we do without 
and yet be genteel” seems to be the principle that is followed there. 
And we fear this must be so, for the men who do the hard ill-paid 
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drudgery of the City mostly live there. The men who, in a measure, are 
to our wonderful merchant princes what the agricultural laborers are or 
were to our princely landlords. The men to whose patient daily toi| 
many a millionaire owes much of his success. The men whose lot in 
life is to work for others to reap, and out of whom everything like sou! 
seems to have been crushed by the upper and nether millstones of daily 
drudgery and genteel poverty. But in spite of all this, these apparently 
dull common-place lives have sometimes strange and deep poetry and 
pathos woven into them, and we shall find that even Dismal Jemmy, 
the greatest drudge of all City drudges had still something what might 
be called a soul. It was not wholly narrowed to nothingness by rules 
and regulations and business. 

In due time the two friends presented themselves at the door of his 
aforesaid little house. HKverything about it was, of course, common-plac 
and respectable. It was one of a row, and all were exactly alike, The 
tidy blinds, however, gave unmistakeable evidence of womanly care, 
and the well polished bell handle and door knob shewed that the maid. 
of-all-work was well looked after. But although it was summer time, 
there was no glowing geraniums or bright flowers of any sort to show 
that the occupants cared about the grace and beauty of life. The littl 
bit of ground in iront was carefully gravelled, and a few delapidated 
things called by courtesy shrubs, stiflly stood upright in it. Disma! 
Jemmy had been known to congratulate himself that he had been able 
to persuade the landlord to lay out the front garden in that way, and so 
once for all make it neat and respectable, with no fear of future 
expense. A house that looked as though it were built especially for the 
business of living to be carried on within it. 

Without noticing these things, however, the two friends hastily made 
known their presence—one of them banged the door with the knocker, 
and the other violently pulled the bell. <A little neat-looking girl, 
dressed in a dark-colored cloth gown, and with the orthodox little cap 
on her head, made her appearance. In answer to their query if Mr. 
Brown was at home, she nervously jerked out the answer, ‘‘ Yes; come 
in, please,” and opening a side door leading out of the little narrow 
passage, ushered them into the front room, the only window of whicl: 
looked out on the aforesaid miserable looking shrubs. 

This room was furnished in the same style, and everything in it looked 
forbiddingly “ proper,” and eminently uncomfortable. It was evidently 
arranged for appearance and not for use. There were a few pictures 
hanging on the walls—that is, they were prints of pictures, from which 
the engraver and printer between them had managed carefully to 
exclude everything that may have caused tlie originals to be picturesque 
or artistic. But Jemmy did not mind that. He would have seen no 
difference if they had been full of the magic of art and the fascinating 
charm of the painter’s power. He simply saw the figures and the 
attempts at scenery, and thought it was all right. The chairs stood at 
regular intervals round the room, and were just large enough to make 
you feel uneasy when you sat in them; the table looked hard and 
glittering, and was scantily covered with a few old fashioned books 
which had been given as prizes to “ Eliza Jepheott, for general good con- 
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duct at Miss Pollock’s Seminary for young ladies ;’’ in the centre of the 
table was a glass shade, covering a white-looking affair, remarkable only 
for the utter absence of taste and ornament which it displayed, and 
which you vaguely conjectured to have once been on a wedding cake. 
(ver the mantleshelf was a small pier glass, with the narrow Dutch- 
cilt, frame covered by green gauze ; the fire place was rendered ugly by 
a “fire stove ornament” consisting of an extraordinary quantity of 
paper inharmoniously put together in shape of a screen 

The visitors were busy examining portraits in the album, when the 
owner thereof entered the room. He was dressed just as usual, and 
appeared exactly as in business hours. He greeted his guests as though 
he had not seen them before that day, just holding their hands in his 
damp palm and dropping them. He betrayed not the slightest surprise 
at seeing them, simply saying in just the same voice as if asking them 
io pass a ledger, “ ‘Take a chair, and make yourself at home.’ Many 
people, besides Jemmy, tell you to “make yourself at home,” and then 


act in such a way as to make you feel that you certainly are not at 
home. 

“Well, Jemmy, my boy,’ cried Charley Baines, slapping him on the 
back, “let me congratulate you; you are a lucky dog, to get married 
and settled so comfortably as this; anda sly old dog, too, not to Jet any 
ofus know about it. But where is your wife, man, where is your wife ; 
we want to see her, we have to give you a present, and make you both 
a speech ; ah! I[’ll stand up here and give it out in proper style—come, 
call herin, and the baby too, we must see the baby.” 

Charley, hereupon, jumped on a chair, puffing out his chest, and 
waving his arms wildly, preparatory to his oratorial performance. 

At this extraordinary proceeding Dismal exhibited signs of some- 
thing that might be named anxiety; he exclaimed, “ Oh! I say, don’t 
do that, please ; come off that chair, you’ll spoil it.” 

“Never mind that, bring in your wife and baby.”’ 

‘No, do come off that chair,’ mildly persisted Jemmy, seizing his 
leg, and tugging at it. 

At this juncture the door opened, and a little lady appeared on the 
scene,—a little lady with thin lips, sharp nose, and narrow forehead. 
Directly she saw the position of affairs, she exclaimed in a quick, sharp 
voice, ‘* Well, I never did. Come off that chair at once, if you please.” 

Charley Baines stared, and, taken by surprise, stupidly enough 
blurted out, ‘‘ But I have to make you a speech.” 

‘“ Fidddle de dee, come down directly, then, and if you've anything to 
say, Say i6.”" 

He came down at once and apologized. “ It was only his fun,’ he 
sald, “he did not mean any harm, Dis——, er, I mean, Mr. Brown 
‘Sa good old friend.’’ 

‘“'That’s no reason why you should play the fool in his house, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Brown. 

Her husband here interposed with “JI say, my dear, he did not 
mean any harm.” 

_ “Mean or not, Mr. Brown, he’s not going to racket the things about 
my house, | can tell you.” 
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Charley Baines now stared more than ever, and his friend who, a 
short time previously had been convulsed with laughter, stared also, 
and looked profoundly grave. 

There was a short awkward pause, and then Baines, feeling vaguely 
he ought to dosomething, said, ‘‘ Madam, allow me to offer you a chair ;” 
at the same moment he grasped one of those articles by its back. 

Madam answered, “ Thank you,” and sat herself down in another 
chair, adding, “Now, gentlemen, say what you have to say, if you 
please. Sit down, my dear,”’ turning to her husband. 

Mr. Brown sat down, looking as usual. 

‘Well, ma’am,” began Charley Baines,” er—, er—, you see, er—, we 
are in the same warehouse as Dis—, as your husband, and er—, we have 
brought you this present, if you please.’ So saying, he took a parcel 
out of the black leather bag, which he had previously placed on the 
table, and held it out towards her. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Brown, more graciously, ‘‘ will you open it, 
my dear,’’ glaring at her husband. 

‘Oh! Pll do that,” cried Baines, commencing to remove the paper. 
‘‘ [ts only just a little sort of a present, you know, [ hope you'll like it.”’ 

At this moment a splendid idea came into the sapient mind of his 
companion. He felt that 1t was incumbent on him to do something, so 
he started forward abruptly, saying, “ I’ll hold the paper,’ after which he 
relapsed again into ignoble silence. 

The present proved to be an electro biscuit tin of the ordinary type, 
and was certainly the brightest looking article in the room, including 
even the representatives of the race of man who were collected there. 

‘ Well now, this zs nice,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Brown, roused into some. 
thing like enthusiasm by the glitter of the shining silver; «it will 
look well on the table, like this, won’t it dear ”’ (placing it in position.) 

Jimmy had now risen from his seat, and was staring stolidly at it. 
“Won't the biscuits get dry,” suggested he. 

‘Not if I come often,” returned Baines, briskly. 

‘ Dear me! I was forgetting. Will you come into the other room 
and have some supper, young gentlemen. Thank you so much for this, 
it is so pretty, isn’t 1t, dear ; and its very kind of your friends.” 

“Yes,” replied Jemmy, taking it up, and looking at it meditatively, 
‘‘hum, ha! I wonder if it will get tarnished soon.” 

“Tarnished ! no, of course not; I shall see that it is kept bright,’ 
was his little wife’s quick rejoinder. 

‘¢ Whose present is it P’’ he then asked of Baines, 

“Oh, well! you are not to know, exactly. We did it between us, 
and you'll have to make a speech to-morrow to the assembled multitude 
of the house.” 

‘Fancy Dismal Jemmy making a speech,” rudely broke in the second 
visitor, who always succeeded admirably in that elegant operation 
known as ‘ putting his foot into it.’ 

“Who is Dismal Jemmy ?” asked Mrs. Brown, sharply, 

“Oh! it’s only a fellow we happen to know,” eagerly said Baines, 
who was already beginning to have a respect for Mrs. Brown and het 
tongue. 
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“Well, we can talk just as nicely over the supper table, so come into 
the other room, and [ will put some biscuits into the tin, ‘and then you 
can have the first out of it you know; this way if you please.” And, 
no doubt led on by this tempting promise, they followed her into the 
little room at the back, Baines nudging his companion in the side and 
telling him reprovin ely and patronisingly not to bea “ bigger stupid than 
he could help,” and also that ‘‘ she was not such a fool as he thought.”’ 

The room which they now entered was furnished much like the 
other, only less showily and a little more comfortably. <A cradle was 
in one corner, which Charley, having the fear of Mrs. Brown before his 
eyes, recarded afar off, simply saying ‘‘ he should like to see the baby if 
it Was not aslcep,”” 

“Well, he zs asleep just now, and it would bea pity to wake him ; 
but you can come and look at him, if you like, only you must be quiet,”’ 
said Mrs. Brown. 

Both youths stepped forward, and putting their hands into their 
pockets stooped over the cradle, where peacefully nestled the usual 
little pink unmeaning face that seems to belong to all babies, and over 
which ladies go into such raptures ! 

They eazed at it in that forced interested sort of silence with which 
most young men regard these little morsels of mortality, and then 
Carter, Barnes’ brilliant companion, wisely asked, ‘“ Does he sleep 
much.”’ 

Mrs. Brown laughed and answered, “ Oh! he’s a very good boy con- 
sidering ev erything, ’? then leaving a light kiss on the soft little mouth 
she bustled away to see about the : supper. 

When she had departed, the two lads resumed the upright position 
which nature intended them to assume, and after casting various 
elances round the room, sat down with as much dignity as they could 
command, which was not much. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE POWER OF THE PEN. 


Tury who handle the pen use a powerful instrument. Written words 
exercise a mighty influence upon the morals of the people. ‘They who 
write for us are our truest leaders. They rule our thought and direct 
our judgment. A nation rises no higher than its literature. Hence, 
the power of the pen is mighty in its sway, and he who wields the pen 
may more truly govern the nation than he who wields the sceptre. 
Alexander by his sword conquered the world over which he ruled but 
for a fewshort years, but his tutor, Aristotle, has swayed his sceptre 
over, and directed the reasoning of, the most enlichtened since his time. 
How much more mighty the influence of the one over the other. Mighty 
potentates have held tributary nations in unwilling subjection, but the 
great world writers have had more numerous and more loyal subjects 
than they. It is free will homage that is rendered the prince of letters, 
The noblest ambitions have been stirred by the magic of the pen, and 
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Phe Power of the Pen. 


the most glorious deeds that the world has known have been traced to 
the power of literature. 

Mighty kings that have held their power by the strength of an iron 
hand, have been robbed of their life by the point of the dagger, but 
where is the instrument that shall destroy the power of a Shakespere ? 

«The thinker is the autocrat ;’”’ yet without the pen how short-lived 
is his power. here have been mighty voices in the past; voices that 
have moved multitudes—pre eachers of crusades. but only a few sen- 
tences of their speech have been saved for us. And the force of those 
sentences can only be seen in the effects which they produce. How 
much of such personal power lies in the buried past. Socrates wrote 
no books, but Plato gathered up and preserved for us the reasonings of 
his master. I tis said of our own blessed Saviour that ‘He spake as never 
man spake ;” but it is to the Evangelists that we are indebted for 
having handed down to us in written and permanent form the glorious 
sayings and teachings of their Divine Master. Though His voice might 
have died away in the stillness of the past, yet Ilis written word shall 
outlive alltime. The Book of God, which is the God of books, is the 
most remarkable illustration of the power of the pen. Here we have 
the pen moved by Divine inspiration. 

Paul was the writer of the apostolic age. We read that 3,000 were 
converted on the day of Pentecost, when the voice of Peter was the 
means of their being pricked to their heart ts; but what is the power of 
Peter’s voice compared with the power of Paul’s pen? It is his care- 
fully written expositions of divine truth that have given shape to all the 
most enlightened Christian life since his day. The preaching of Paul 
was doubtless powerful enough ; but all his best work was done with 
his pen. 

It is true that what is spoken may take hold upon us with more 
power at the first; but its power to last depends only upon our memory, 
hence it gradually dies away. Give us the written page, and it lives in 
its full power. Its power ever increases. We can go over it again and 
again, We have read books again and again, and in each reading we 
have discovered depths of beauty and shades of meaning that we have 
failed at first to see. Here and there a sentence may have e appeared to 
be obscure, but we have becn able to read back, and so have discovered 
its meaning. The orator may, indeed, take us by storm and move us 
to our inner being. But who that has been moved by the power of the 
human voice is not conscious that the excitement passes away, and often 
when calmness and judgment is brought into play the matter is looked 
at in a different ight. Yes, the orator said so and so, but don’t you 
see—so argumentative reason will often displace the mere voice power 
of the orator. 

The written page is open before us ; in our more leisure hours, when 
we are more apt to learn, it appeals to our reasoning faculties w ithout 
noise or excitement, and ‘its power over Us 1s on that account deep and 
lasting. 

Many good things have fallen from the lips of orators; but they have 
been forgotten. But put a good thought or idea into type, and it shall 
furnish material for a thousand or ators, and it shall be handed down to 
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future generations. In these days the power of the pen and the press 
is on the increase, and it must still be so as men advance intellectually. 
There is now less need of the popular lecturer than in the days of our 
childhood in a past generation. ‘The present enormous circulation of 
books and reviews, of newspapers and magazines, show that the multi- 
tude is now most easily reached through the press. The pen is therefore 
mightier to-day to influence men than formerly. People are growing 
sensible and getting tired of all moonshiny twaddle. They are begining 
to demand plain Christ-like statements put in a simple, straight, logical 
form. To write successfully one must not only make proper intellectual 
preparation, but he must have faith in God for results. 

It isa solemn thing to write. The thoughts breathed through the 
pen will be wrought into the lives of the readers. Our nation’s life is 
heing moulded by the pen. 

The pen has ever been the trusty herald of all true liberty. Tyranny 
and wrong doing must give way before it. Ignorance dies in its pre- 
sence. Then God speed the pen. GEO. N. WILLOMATT. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON VOLCANOES. 


ALTHOUGH Volcanoes occupy but a small portion of the earth’s surface, 
and their eruptions are far from frequent, they have, in consequence of 
their terrific grandeur, most forcibly arrested the attention of mankind 
in all ages. Their number is estimated at about 200: and they are 
thus distributed. The continent of America, with its islands, contains 
about 116; Asia and its isles, 66; Europe and its isles, 13: no 
voleanoes have as yet been found on the African continent, and those of 
its islands are included in the above estimate. Of these vents of sub- 
terranean fire, about 90 are insular, or situated in islands; the re- 
mainder are continental. 

It is well known that few of the whole number of volcanoes through- 
out the world, are ever in activity at the same time: some of them lie 
dormant for ages; others for shorter periods ; whilst a few may be said 
io have become altogether extinct or spent. Nor is the volcanic 
activity at all proportional to the size, either of the mountain, or its 
crater; the greatest energy being often manifested by those of the least 
magnitude. Those which eject /ava, or red-hot melted rock, are very 
few; the matter thrown out by many being merely ashes, with, some- 
times, blocks of stone, torrents of hot water, and rivers of mud, Those 
voleanic mountains from which such vast volumes of water descend, 
venerally have their craters situated in regions of perpetual snow ; and 
the quantity of fluid is, consequently, supposed to be greatly increased 
by the melting of the snow and ice during an eruption. A striking 
example of this is afforded by Cotopaxi, in South America; that moun- 
tain rises above the line of perpetual frost; consequently, whenever a 
Nery eruption takes place, the snows in and around the crater are 
melted; and so descend in torrents, sweeping away tne towns and 
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villages at its base. On one occasion, a village, thirty leagues distant, 
was thus overwhelmed ! 

The space which volcanoes, with their theatres of action, occupy on 
the surface of the globe, is comparatively small; it having been esti- 
mated that all the beds of lava hitherto emitted from the bowels of the 
earth, that have been recorded in history, do not cover more than 
24,000 square leagues, which is oniy one 800th part of the whole earth’s 
surface; but the beds of combustible matter in the bowels of the earth, 
which produce them, are more extensive than this superficial admeasure- 
ment, 

Although no very satisfactory theory of the natural causes and mode 
of action of the volcanic fire has yet been established, several circum- 
stances may be mentioned, which, in some degree, tend to elucidate 
them. In the first place water seems to be a necessary agent in the 
production of volcanic fire ; for columns of aqueous vapour ascend, and 
torrents of salt water flow, from these reservoirs of elemental strife ; 
various minerals and metals also, with su/phur and other combustibles, 
contribute to the production of subterranean fire. ‘These substances, 
lying together, or being imbedded in separate strata, are supposed to 
remain quiescent, until water flows in upon them, when they 
immediately exert upon each other a chemical action, and decom- 
position and consequent ignition take place, for then each substance 
being resolved into its primary elements, a greater volume, or bulk, is 
created by the expansion of solids into fluids, and of fluids into gases or 
aeriform substances. ‘Thus the interior of the earth is disturbed, and 
the surface shaken, producing the phenomenon known by the name of 
earthquake, whilst the decomposed combustible matter, becoming every 
moment more and more bulky, and incapable of continuing longer 
within its confines, finds the nearest vent to the surface by heaving up 
the superincumbent earth and rocks into the shape of a cone, or in- 
verted funnel, and discharging itself from the crater, or aperture which 
it makes at the top, into the surrounding atmosphere, and over the 
adjacent country. 

This general theory will apply to all volcanoes ; not excepting those 
in which the combustible matter, when unable to find its way to the 
top, or previous crater, of a dormant volcano, forms an aperture in the 
weakest part of the side or base of the mountain, and thence flows into 
the sea or otherwise. 

Extinct voleanoes are generally found at a considerable distance from 
the sea; whilst those that are most active are in its immediate vicinity ; 
and many of them are actually sawbimarine, or situated in the very bed 
of the ocean. When a volcano bursts beneath the waters of the sea, 
the substances thrown up often rise above the surface, forming rocks 
and islands: such has been the case throughout every ocean on the 
globe. The Azores, Santorini, and Stromboli, are islands of this 
description, as well as Sulphur Island in the Japanese sea; but some- 
times these newly-formed isles, not possessing a sufficiently firm base 
to support them, give way and disappear very soon after their birth. 
This has been the case in our time with the island of Sabrina, and with 

the small islet which lately arose on the coast of Sicily, 
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The combustible matter which causes eruptions does not appear to 
be universally diffused throughout the earth, but is collected in_ par- 
ticular spots, districts, or regions, and disposed in beds or veins of 
smaller or greater dimensions, since volcanoes appear either in groups, 
or in lengthened ranges, or extended lines. Thus, Jce/and and its 
t neighbourhood presents one growp; whilst the Andes of America form 
: a lengthened sange of volcanic action. Although the subterraneous 
connexion of the several members of any group or line 1s sufficiently 
evident, it does not follow that ignition should take place in all at 
once: on the contrary, eruption probably takes place only in that part 
of the vein or bed, which undergoes chemical decomposition from the 
ue causes before stated ; consequently, one volcanic crater of a group or 
et: line will be in a state of igneous activity, whilst the others lie dormant, 
%: or have become entirely extinct. 
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ie AN ARTIST'S SONG. 


In the long ago forgotten days, 
s Men who rest with the silent dead 
ab Nobly strove, in appointed ways, 
i. To break the idols of clay, and raise 

An image of Truth instead. 
* And the labour had its joy, 
eed Though the hands were old and worn ; 
‘i For Art and Hope were sisters born, 
And Hope lived on through the long delay 


And as it was in those distant years 
That are dim in the changeless past, 
Hope may banish our gloomy fears, 
And gleam again through our vale of tears, 
And secure us peace at last. 
And it may be in the end 
ee We shall put the false to scorn ; 
ine : For Art and Hope were sisters born, 
And Hope lives on through the long delay. 


hve 


bal And Hope shall ever be held sublime, 
HY For its life has not been in vain, 
‘ hs.. Since Art awoke in the olden time, 
ee And the hammers rang their maiden chime 
in the forge of Tubal Cain. 
And the Truth shall live at last, 
And we then shall cease to mourn ; 


b] 


tor Art and Hope were sisters born, 
b 3 And Hope will live through the long delay. 


JOHN Trromson DUnnIxG. 
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HENRI HORACE. 


By rae Autor or Rinauvurst Common. 


It was New Year’s Day. 

In the vicinity of Lawn Villas—mid-day fast approaching—there sat 
in the front parlour of a private house, Blanche Horace. 

Mrs. Merrywise was busying herself with preparation for dinner : 
her husband, Leon Horace and his wife having gone for a morning’s 
walk. From the time of Horace’s arrival from France with his wife 
and daughter, two months ago, they had grown in each other’s 
affections, and the earlier associations between Mr. Merrywise and Leon 
Horace had become stronger and stronger. Blanche and her mother 
had daily improved under the happy influence of their hospitable friends ; 
and they had alllived together ever since harmoniously. Mr. Merrywise 
was no superficial friend; he loved Horace as he loved his life; and 
had he been needy, instead of possessing independent means, would not 
have turned away coldly, but sought occasion for greater expression of 
it still. One of God’s greatest blessings is a generous hearted man! 

In due course all reached home and a happy social party they were, 
all liad done justice to the dinner, when there came a loud knock at the 
door. 

“ Whoever can that be!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywise in a surprised 
voice, 

They all rose from their seats, as the knock was repeated. 

The visitors were soon admitted ; and Aly. Merrywise as he ascended 
the stairs followed by his friend, knew perfectly well by the copious 
kissing and talking, and other signs of familiarity, the parties had been 
if not in his house, in the neighbourhood before. A stride or two more 
however, removed all doubt. Who should be standing in the hall but 
Mr. and Mrs. Buegal. 

“Why, Bugal!’ exclaimed Mr. Merrywise, “ whoever dreamt ot 
sccing—-——”_ He had firmly hold of Mr. Bugal’s hand, and had com- 
menced to shake it as he spoke. But as he stopped short, his face 
becoming rounder and redder, and beheld Mr. Milton, who had kept in 
the back ground, his delight was inexpressible. ‘Couldn't you have 
spoken?” he said, recovering from his surprise, and giving Mr. 
Bugal’s hand a final squeeze which almost deprived him of its immediate 
use, 

Messrs. Bugal and Milton responded with a hearty laugh. 

“Well, and how are you, sir?” asked Mr. Merry wise, warmly 
gripping Mr. Milton’s hand. ‘fam glad to sce you, sir, olad to see 
you,” . 

+ T told you [ should come when Mr. Bugal did,’ replied Mr, Milton, 
turning aside and hanging his coat and hat on the hall-peg. | . 

“Yes, and we thought New Year’s evening would be a capital time 
to choose. 

Mrs. Merrywise and Mrs, Bugal, her sister, wlom she had fully in- 
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172 Henri Horace. 


troduced to Mrs. Horace and Blanche, had all retired into a room at the 
top of the house, and left the men conversing in the hall. Mrs. Bugal, 
like most female guests, would have been seriously out of latitude had 
she not adjourned into the top room or some other chamber; and had 
she not, at once, gone into committee with some of her fair sex, to 
discuss the rise and fall of some of their respective neighbours; and 
vive the most decided opinions upon the best and most fashionable 
bonnets. 

On opening the parlour door, Leon Horace, who amid the excitement 
Mr. Merrywise had never thought about, was seated alone ; and as the 
two friends were ushered into the room Horace rose to his feet. 

‘“Halloa! Well, to be sure!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywise, as he 
entered the room, ‘‘ quite forget you Horace, quite forgot you ! 

Mr. Bugal and Mr. Milton bowed as he made this remark. 

‘‘A very old friend of mine, gentleman,” said Mr. Merrywise by 
way of introduction, in his off-hand way. ‘T'wo more very old friends 
of mine,’ turning to Horace, “my brother-in-law, and the son of a 
merchant I have traded with for many years. Well met! Birds of a 
feather, eh, gentlemen?’ he continued, boisterously laughing, and 
drawing two chairs to the fire. 

“YT hope you are well, sir,” said Horace shaking hands with Mr. 
Bugal. 

‘Thank you.” replied Mr. Bugal, “I feel very well. And you, sir?” 

‘‘(uite so,” returned Horace. 

Mr, Bugal then sat down by the side of Mr. Merrywise who was 
busily poking the fire, 

Assuming an air of cheerfulness, Horace next took the hand of Mr. 
Milton. He was struck by his appearance; irrepressible memories 
Hoated before his mind as he gazed on the young, vigorous-looking 
sorm before him. 

He thought of his dearson, In that one shake of the hand innumerable 
thoughts flashed through his mind with electric rapidity, But it would 
not do to appear gloomy on New Year’s Eve, he thought. 

“Delighted to meet you, sir,” said he, ‘I feel to have a great interest 
im you.”’ 

“Yes ?”? enquired Mr. Milton, colouring a little with surprise at 
that gentleman’s peculiar manner and earnest tone. 

‘* Ay, sir; when I look on you, I think I see my son again.’’ 

“Your son ?” asked Mr. Milton still more surprised. 

“Yes, dear sir, | had a son—nay, please God, he is living yet—who 
much resembled you.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr, Milton, carelessly, to whom the whole thing was 
an enigma, 

“ Now gentlemen,’’? said Mr. Merrywise, turning round on his chair 
at this point, ‘draw up sociable, draw up sociable ;” and he gave the 
fire another poke as they both seated themselves at his request, 

“‘] was saying Mr. Merrywise,’ continued Horace, crossing his legs, 
and glancing at Mr. Milton, “ how much the centleman reminds me of 
Henri.” 

“ Does he though ? then he’s grown a fine fellow, Horace. When I 
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saw him last, you know, he was a chubby little fellow. But don’t begin 
brooding and fretting again; things will turn up right in the end 
Horace,’’ said Mr. Merrywise, anxious to ward off any gloominess. 

“JT never had the pleasure of seeing your son, sir,’ Mr. Bugal 
eagerly remarked, with a fresh pupil in his thoughts. 

“T should be overjoyed if vou could see him this minute’” 

‘Indeed it would give me great pleasure—will he be with us shortly 
sir P’? asked Mr. Bugal. 

“No, sir, replied Horace, with a sigh, looking at the flickering blaze 
of the fire. “I know not where he is now.” 

Mr. Bugal’s design at once collapsed at this reply. ‘‘ Poor young 
man,’ said he, feigning to take the deepest interest in the case, “ he'll 
he sorry he left you, sir, no doubt, some day.” 

‘Wrong end again, Bugal, wrong end again,” roared Mr. Merrywise, 
doing his best to get away from the train of thought into which they 
had fallen. ‘* Who told you he ran away ? 

‘Oh, pardon me, sir,—very sorry I committed the error, I did not 
comprehend you,” said Mr. Bugal 

“And never mind trying to-night,” returned the cheery Mr. 
Merrywise. ‘‘Now gentlemen, its getting dusk, what do you say toa 
light on the subject, 

“Well, Merryheart,” said Horace, who was now entirely roused from 
lus melancholy, ‘we say a h¢ht by all means.’’ 

Mr. Merrywise immediately drew down the blind, pulled the red 
curtains together, lit the gas, and resumed his seat by the fire side. His 
sturdy, genial countenance, as he sat down sent a thrill of comfort to 
all their hearts. 

“Why, I can’t think what they are all about this length of time 
upstairs, Merrywise,” said Horace, looking at his watch. 

“Can anybody else ?’”? replied Mr. Merrywise, with a laugh, “Just 
like the women you know, just like ’em. That wife of yours is at the 
bottom of it, Bugal ’ll be bound. Butit’s near on tea time, Horace, I 
must call them down,’ he repeated, as he went to the room door and 
called to the top of his iron voice, “ Matilda !” 

‘“ Yes, darling, we are coming,” was the response. 

‘Do you hear that ?” said Mr. Merrywise, turning his ruddy face 
into the room. ‘Only coming now, after an hour’s gossip. Just like 
‘em—tongues running every minute, likethe underground railway trains.” 

After making this remark he took his seat again. In a few minutes 
inore the rustling of dresses, as they descended the stairs, and Fredy 
screaming boisterously at the top of his shrill voice, announced to Mr. 
Merrywise and his gentlemen friends that they really had left their 
chamber of chat, and were coming down. Another second or two; a 
little incomprehensible laughing and chattering ensued, the parlour- 


door flew open with a rattle, and the ladies entered like a cluster of 


large walking butterflies. 

When the din of introduction had subsided, Mr. Merrywise sat round 
on his chair again like a rational man, at the request of his wife, and 
drew up to tea, which she had meanwhile prepared and over which she 
ow presided. After very much laughing, joking, eating and drinking, 
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174 Hyacinth: 


the tea things were cleared away again, the fire mended, and they a); 
seated in various parts of the warm room. 

“Why, how the time has flown!” said Horace, in a surprised tone. 
‘‘it’s nearly twelve o'clock, Merrywise.’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bugal. 

“Yes,” replied Horace, “in three minutes it will strike twelve.” 

Much surprised with what rapidity the evening hours had fled, anc 
with a tinge of disappointment at their having done so, the ladic . 
clustered upstairs again with Mrs. Bugal to cet ready, while Mr, 
Bugal went in quest of a cab. 

“ T hope you will come and see us again, sir,’ said Mr. Merrywise to 
Mr. Milton, as they all stood ready to start. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Horace, taking him by the hand warmly. ‘“ You’! 
come and see us again, will you not ?” 

‘‘ Most certainly, if f live, that I promise you, and very soon too,” 
replied Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Bugal and his wife then bid them all adieu and got seated ip 
the eab, 
on be Continued. ) 


is YACIN T HS. 

Tar double hyacinth is almost a creature of the last two Lundred yeurs, 
and all the older flowers are blue, purple or white in the illustrations tc 
the works of Dodoens, for example, or John Gerarde. The crimson, the 
carmine and the tender yellow tints which now make hyacinths so prized 
among spring flowers are new. In about the year 1680 Peter Voorhelm, 
a Dutch grower of single hyacinths, who had carefully weeded out any 
plants that showed a tendency to become double, fell ill, and during 
his sickness several double seedlings showed themselves, and since s() 
much beauty that Voorhelm had not the heart, when he recovered, | 
kill them. LHe found his tenderness io the double hyacinths pay very 
well, for bulbs of them soon began to sell for one thousand florins and 
two thousand florins in the same country which had just recovered from 
the tulip mania, 


SHIRT NOTICES. 


A GosrPEL TARGET FoR SOLDIERS tion and prospcets of the believer and 
AND VOLUNTEERS, by W. C. M, — the unsaved are arranged side by sic 


Hawkins, Baker Street and Pater- For sixpence, we do not know any- 
noster Square, This is an excellent thing that would give so much real 
and very instructive Scripture dia- pleasure to the seeker of the ae 
gram, arranged with great ingenuity, But it must be scen and studied to | 
and splendidly coloured. As a pic- fully appreciated. 

ture for cottage walls—interesting 

alike for old and young—it is at once We understand that Liramr AN! 


unique and pretty, and conveys by SuapDE, a new monthly magazine, 
means of cinblems and scriptural edited by Mr. Aulay Mac aulay, will! 
texts most valuable teaching upon in future be published by Mr. Ellivt 
vital truths connected with the Stock. Lienr anp SHADE is a maga- 
spiritual warfare. It containsa full zine of miscellaneous literature, and ® 
and clear gospel, and in striking and — record of mission work in the West 0! 
sometimes startling contrasts the posi- — London. 
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A WRINKLE. 


How often is the happiness of many a 
well-meaning couple marred by tieir 
forgetfulness of the duty enjoined 
upon us, to bear ‘one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

How often when John comes home 
trom work a little put out because 
things have not gone quite smoothly 
at the workshop, or Sally is just a 
wee bit out of temper because the 
children have been rather more 
troublesome than usual—how often, 
[ say, in such a case, instead of 
ventle words to make things pleasant, 
is some such remark as this indulged 
in, ‘* Holloa! why how cross you are 
to-night!” This leads to the retort, 
‘7 ain't cross a bit; it’s you that’s 
always trying to make a body angry ;” 
then one word, of course, brings on 
another, and a most uncomfortable 
evening they spend, vou may be 
sure. 

Now, | know a couple with whom 
this difficulty not unfrequently oc- 
curred, and very wretched for the 
time it made them, But they were 
really very fond of one another, and 
had more common sense than many 
people [ have met with. What won- 
der, then, that they should put their 
heads together and try to find some 
means by which this state of things 
could be got over. 

They did; and now I will tell you 
the experiment they tried, and what 
was the result. It was agreed be- 
tween them that if things had gone 
unpleasantly with John during the 
(lay, when he came home he was to 





wear his paper cap a little on one 
side, and Sally then must do her very 
best to make all smooth at home. If, 
on the contrary, her temper had been 
ruffled by little household troubles in 
the day, a corner of her apron was to 
be tueked up on John’s return, and 
he was to be more amiable than 
usual, The plan was tried, and 
answered admirably; many a plea- 
sant evening was enjoyed which 
otherwise would have been passed in 
great discomfort, 

At length they founda themselves in 
this dilemma. One evening John re- 
turned with his paper cap immensely 
on one side, and what was his dismay 
on entering the house to find that 
Sally’s apron also was tucked up. 
Now what was to be done? Whose 
duty was it to give way, and try tv 
make things pleasant to the other = 
The difficulty lasted only for a 
moment. Looking at each other 
strangely, they both burst out into a 
hearty laugh. John gave his wife 
a long and loving kiss, and they have 
since been heard to say it was on 
of the happiest evenings they ever 
spent. 

More than this, that very night, | 
have good cause to know, they lifted 
up their hearts together in thanks tv 
Him who had enabled them to over- 
come the wicked one, and in prayer 
that He would ever keep them stead- 
fast in their love to Him and to each 
other ; and now [ am sure for twenty 
miles around there is not a happier 
couple to be met with than John and 
sally. 





BURNING LETTERS. 


| wonder if I am wiser 
_ Than | was a year ago? 
[hey say that we grow better 
As seasons come and go— 
[ scarcely know. 
Ah, now into nothing crumbling 
Are his words of living flame, 
Penned when his heart’s devotion 
Was burning just the same— 
Before she came ! 
And now,like awhite moth’s fluttering 
Quick to flame,then shriveled shrink, 
Her treacherous notes whirl swiftly, 
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os 


Soon into dust to sink, 
Her heart, I think. 

There go all his lagging Ictters, 
And at last his cruel one ; 
My heart and they are ashes— 
But is the conflict done, 

The victory won ? 
It may be that | am wiser ; 
It must be ’tis better so ; 
Yet, oh, to be as foolish 
As Just 2 year ago, 
And never know! 
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JENNY LIND AND THE Kina.— 
Many years ago Jenny Lind, when 
staying at Stockholm, was requested 
to sing at a great testival that was to 
be held at the King’s Palace on the 
Sabbath day. She refused to do so. 
The King was so anxious to obtain 
her services that he called upon her 
personally—in itself a high honour— 
and, as her sovereign, commanded her 
attendance. Her reply was: ‘‘ There 
is a higher King, Sire, to whom I owe 
my first allegiance ;”’ and she firmly 
declined to accede to the King’s re- 
quest. — Free Church Missionary 
Record. 

A STORY FoR THE CHILDREN.— 
There was a little girl living with her 
old grandfather. She was a good 
child, but he was not a very good 
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READING. 


man, and one day when the little 
child came back from school he put in 
writing over her bed, ‘* God its no- 
where,” for he did not believe in the 
good God, and he tried to make the 
little child believe the same. What 
did the little girl do? She had no 
eyes to see, no ears to hear, what her 
grandfather tried to teach her. She 
was very small; she could only read 
words of one syllable at the time; 
she rose above the bad meaning which 
he tried to put into her mind; she 
rose as we ought all to rise, above the 
temptations of our time; she rose 
into a higher and better world; she 
rose because her little mind could not 
do otherwise, and she read the words, 
not ** God ts nowhere,” but ‘ God ts 
now here.’—Dean Stanley. 





HOMELY 


CoVERING FoR GARDEN HOUSES. 
Larch bark, put on in sheets, is ex- 
cellent for the purpose of roofing 
garden houses. It has many excel- 
lent qualities to recommend it; it can 
readily be procured in large pieces, it 
is rustic in appearance, quiet in the 
tone of its colours, by no means 
rapid in decay, and a roof so coloured 
may, when necessary, be easily re- 
paired without leaving an unseemly 
patch. 





To MAKE RaspBerRRyY BrRANDy,—- 
To half a gallon of brandy put a pint 
of water, four pints of picked rasp- 
berries, and half a pound of loaf- 
sugar. Let these ingredients remain 
closely covered in an earthen pitcher 
for one week. ‘Then let it strain 
through a flannel bag, with a piece of 
holland over it, by degrees, and re- 
main closely covered for another week, 
when it may be put into small bottles, 
and if done carefully, will be perfectly 
fine, 


Brack CuRRANT J ELLY.—Pick your 
fruit and put it into a pan or jar, tie 
a paper over it, and place in a cool 
oven for two or three hours. Then 


RECEIPTS. 
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strain through a fine cloth or sieve, 
and to every quart of juice add a 
pound of loaf-sugar, let it boil for 
half-an-hour, stirring gently, and 
skimming, then put in small pots, 
and when cold, put brandy papers 
over, and tie down. 


How To TEST younG Murron,— 
Press the flesh with the fingers, and 
if it be young it will feel very tender, 
if old, it will feel hard, and the fat 
will be fibrous and clammy. The 
wether or male is always preferred, 
the flesh is of adeeper red. You may 
know a wether leg by a pipe found in 
the fat part of the fillet, which must 
be taken out before cooking. ‘The 
butcher always leaves it in, to prove 
that it is not ewe or female mutton. 
Most persons prefer short shanked 
legs, and shoulders of mutton. 


To cHOosE BEEF.—In the choice of 
ox-beef observe if the meat be young, 
it will have a fine smooth open grain, 
of a beautiful red colour, and feel 
tender; the fat will be rather white, 
than yellow, for when it is quite 
yellow, depend upon it, it has been 
fed on oil cake. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


THE shadows are creeping o’er woodland and lea, 


The darkness folds softly round baby and me, 
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One wee twinkling star is just opening its eye, 

As I jog the child’s cradle and sing lullaby. 

The day has been weary, so weary and long, 

But no tired thoughts shall make discord my song ; 
My burdens grow lighter, and small troubles fly, 
As I jog the child’s cradle and sing lullaby. 


No silver, nor jewels, nor lands [ possess, 

But treasures more precious my lowly life bless ; 
No princess of old e’er felt richer than I 

As I jog the child’s cradle and sing lullaby. 


Now sleep on, my baby, the night grows apace, 

The cloud-veil is raised from the moon’s golden face, 

All bird-notes are hushed, save the whip-poor-will’s cry, 

As I jog the child’s cradle and sing lullaby. Routh.. 


DISMAL JEMMY; A SKETCH OF LONDON LIFE. 
By I. M. Houmes, Author of “ Faith’s Father,” &c. 


( Concluded.) 


Tnen Baines, thinking this a favourable opportunity to ‘draw out” 
Jemmy, said “ chaffingly ”’— 

“Well, Dismal, how do you feel now you’re a father; how do youdo 
when it cries, eh 2? ’’ 

Jemmy was still bending over his sleeping child, but he raised his 
face in answer to the question, and, marvellous to behold! he appeared 
altered, for something like an expression of tenderness was visible 
upon it. 

Baines was surprised. He had never seen anything like it before, 
it was very different from Jemmy’s ordinary countenance. 

“Oh! I don’t know; like other people, [ s’pose,’’ was his answer. 

“It seems to have made you look happier, anyhow.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” said Jemmy, bending down again; ‘I never felt like 
this before; what a pretty, helpless little thing it is, and entirely 
dependent on me for its living, and to teach it what is proper.” 

‘“‘Won’t the wife help you to teach it ?” said Charley, slyly. 

“Oh, yes! I s’pose so; but I’m afraid she will spoil it,’ and Jemmy 
continued to gaze at the little sleeping face with a wonderful expression. 
of mingled astonishment and fondness on his countenance. 

Presently, however, the child’s quiet rest was disturbed by a loud 
crash of crockery. While preparing the supper table, the neat little 
maid aforesaid managed to break a piece of that useful ware—as 
servants often do manage, when they do not have to pay for their 
management. The noise woke the child, who of course commenced to 
scream in the most approved baby fashion, and now Master Baines 
expected a scene out of which fun might be extracted. But he was 
disappointed ; for “ Dismal ’”’ took baby from its cradle as easily and 
naturally as possible, hushing it as though nursing had been his daily 


- duty for years past. In fact, never did a man appear more in his 


element, when pacifying a crying child, than did Mr. James Brown on 
this auspicious occasion. 
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Charley Baines was, as you may suppose, immensely astonished. 
Was this Dismal Jemmy, whom he had expected to laugh at for being 
so awkward? What had changed him? Instead of appearing like 
the Dismal Jemmy he had previously known, he was acting just as 
naturally as any father would, and a great deal more so than some 
fathers ; there was absolutely nothing to laugh at! And Master 
Baines was more astonished still, when his dismal-looking friend 
actually appeared quite merry whilst absorbed in playing with his 
child in order to recover its good humour. 

Never was change more complete! Hitherto he kad seemed to be 
an animated machine, guided by a set of arbitrary rules; now he 
appeared a man possessed with a heart, and guided by its feelings. In 
a short time the child was asleep again, and resting in its cradle, 
thanks to his successful handling. ) 

As they sat at supper, he asked Baines again whom he should thank 
on the morrow for the present, and the boy noticed that instead of 
speaking in the usual cold, hard voice, his tone was slightly softened, 
as though he wished to express that he appreciated the kind feeling 
which he thought prompted the gift, and desired to shew kind feeling 
in return, Moreover, when the time came for his visitors to depart, he 
actually muttered something that sounded like thanks to them for 
coming to see him. 

Charley Baines went home that night somewhat surprised. Some- 
how Dismal Jemmy did not seem such a fool at home as he thought 
he would appear, and certainly his wife was not a fool. The young 
rascal had intended to ridicule him on the morrow, but now he felt 
that he could not do so. Honestly—what was there to ridicule ? 
Why should he wish to make fun of his fellow-clerk? He began to 
have a dim suspicion that he had not behaved quite fairly to Dismal 
Jemmy, 

Next morning he made his impression known to certain of his com- 
rades, who were anxious to hear the last joke about Jemmy. ‘To their 
astonishment, he said, ‘‘There’s nothing to laugh at, Jemmy’s 
altered.’? And this was confirmed by the natural and easy manner in 
which he thanked those who had shared in giving him the present. 

From that time they ceased to ‘chaff’? Jemmy so unmercifully, 
principaliy because he ceased to be so dismal, and became more 
natural, 

The man’s life—that is if we consider the state of his soul as his real 
life—was completely revolutionised. His little helpless child had, by 
reason of its helplessness, found its way straight to his heart, and that 
Withered thing had begun to expand under the cheerful influence. 

Formerly, religion had been but a code of proprieties, and marriage 
but one of its laws. His little soul had been, apparently, utterly 
quenched, and he had become such a business drudge, that I question if 
he had been capable of falling in love. But the baby-boy had changed 
all this. The wasted heart had been touched in the most natural 
manner, and again the flame of feeling was kindled in his breast. 

Dismal Jemmy still goes to and from the City as usual, but into 
his dull life there has been woven the poetry of parental love, and the 
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180 The Genus Snob. 


brightness of a pure affection. Unconsciously the little child is 
eradually leading him on to the perception of a new and happier life 
—that life which is guided by love instead of law, and illumined by 
the transforming ray of a holy passion. ‘Thus, once more, was the say- 
ing fulfilled, ‘* A little child shall lead them.” 


THE GENUS SNOB. 


By Gzorce Norris WILLOMATT. 


It is said, and the saying is true, that we all have the snob element at 
some point of our character. In all classes of society, the upper and 
lower alike, amongst the learned as well as the ignorant, the cultivated 
as well as the uncultivated, the genus snob is to be found, and may soon 
be discovered— 
‘¢ The world, of fools, has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass 


Must stay at home and shut his door, 
And smash his looking-glass.” 


Yes, my friend; you, even you, are a snob somewhere, ‘There is one 
point, at least, in your character, where you are capable of doing the 
mean and shabby. You may have less of it in your constitution than 
others, but still you have it in a degree. You can see it in others, but 
cannot observe it in yourself. Others can see it in you, but are not 
aware that they are under its influence. We cannot see ourselves as 
others see us, Would that we could. ’T'would free us from many an 
ungraceful fault. ‘There is one thing that may help to comfort us, 
however, and that is, there is no lack of candid observers, and we need 
not be long in finding what appearance we cut in the eyes of others. 
To know what is said and thought of as, would often cause us sober 
reflections. Many a man that would be disposed to label himself a 
Solomon, would find that others have only ticketed him a fool. It is 
well for us to know this, And in starting out in our search for snobs, 
we will not forget that there may be at least oNE AT HOME, when we 
arrive there. 

But it is with the snob, as with all things else, in degrees of com- 
parison. We shall be on the look out for full-blown specimens of this 
interesting species. Wherever we are, in town or in country, we have 
never long to wait before we meet with them. ‘They are easily distin- 
euished, and may soon be known. Here is little “« Moses,” of the Jew’s 
quarter of the City of London. He is well known in the neighbourhood 
of Aldgate. He does a miscellaneous business in ‘*‘ the Ditch,” as well 
as In “the Lane.’”’ He deals largely in the “ Brummagem goods” line. 
It is Saturday afternoon, and here he is in his loudest get up. He is 
profusely jewelled, and scented at once with eau de cologne and 
tobacco. He carries a knowing cane, and walks with a killing air. In 
his own eyes he is simply magnificent, and thinks himself to be no less 
so in the eyes of the girls whom he favours with his leers. Little Moses 
is a knowing sort of chap, and we know that he could teach many of the 
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cheap swells a little thing or two as to how and where to buy the 
«“togs’? that would be worth their knowing. Some of these times we 
may follow the little fellow to his haunts, see him in private life, hear 
him in conversation with his fellows, and get to know generally more 
about him. There must be much about him that would serve to amuse 
us. But, for the present, we will let him pass on. 

This is, perhaps, the best time in the day for seeing the largest 
quantity, and the greatest variety of snobs. The banks and the city 
offices are closing, and snobocracy is on its way homewards to the 
suburban residences which it owns. And here comes little “ Tomkins.” 
He is punctual to the tick of the clock. Just at this time you may 
always see him passing along, and at this point. Here he is, as prim 
and clean as usual. It is a pity that he does not bear on his shirt, his 
clothes, and his boots, the names and addresses of laundress, tailor, and 
bootmaker. He would prove to be a first-rate advertisement for them. 
And it would seem only to be a fair recompense, for, poor things, they 
must be in a dreadful state of anxiety when they send his things home, 
lest a wrinkle or a spot should have escaped their attention ; for so 


particular is “Tomkins,” that he has been known to send a collar back 


to his laundress, with a message written upon it in black-lead pencil, 
because he has, with the aid of his magnifying glass, been able to dis- 
cover a little speck upon its otherwise faultless surface. Little 
“Tomkins”? always carries a flower in his button hole; herein he is a 
constant customer to the little flower girl who stands at the end of his 
road. She always has the flower that he likes best, ready in her hand, 


by the time he gets up to her. Little “ Tomkins” has no room in his 


heart for sympathy or charity, but in buying of this girl, he gains the 
thanks of the girl, and the blessings of the poor old widowed mother, 
who is supported at home out of the meagre profits of this flower selling. 
Herein “Tomkins,” and many like him are madea blessing to others— 
this is, at least, a great matter of satisfaction. ‘The flower may adorn 
the snob, but the flower-buyer may be the means of feeding the hungry. 
Little Tomkins is a big chap in his little terrace, we can tell you. The 
whole terrace was run up some years ago by a speculative builder. 
Tomkins bought his house through a building society, at least, he talks 
of having “bought it,” in other words, he ts paying for it. It will be 
his in time. He has christened his house with a fine sounding name. 
He likes his friends to address their letters to— 
‘“_ Tomkins, Esq., 
af House.”’ 
All Tomkins’s neighbours suppose that he must be having over £200 
per annum, but his salary is really only £100. The fact is, to do as he 
does, he stints in private in order to do the swell in public. When 
friends go to see him they are treated to substantial joints, and, some- 
times even to dessert and wine. But if they knew more of Tomkins, 
they would learn that it was not always the joint and the wine, but 
often, in private, the tea and the bloater, or potted salmon, by way of 
achange. Poor fellow, he stints very much to support his show. 
As we have shown, our little friend Tomkins is asnob at home. But 
you should see him at the sea-side ; there he is a snob second to none, There 
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he puts on the air and carriage of a prince. We have seen him and 
heard him, as he has been sitting on the sands, describing his home and 
its surrounding. To hear him thus, you would put him down for one 
of the most imaginary individuals that you had ever met with, he has 
such a wonderful fertile and creative imagination, and he can enlarge 
for hours in this direction. Poor Tomkins is only a representative 
character, there are many who are like him, and who are to be found 
at this very moment, doing their annual fortnight at the sea-side. 
Sometimes these individuals pass over to the continent; we have met 
them there, and recognised them at once. The further they go from 
home, the more they seem to develop, they have more space to unfold 
in. We only need to have an eye for a snob, we can soon pick them 
out. A few minutes in their company, and they are drscovered before 
us. ‘Show me a man’s book-case, and I[’ll tell you his character,’ 
once said a well known writer. And you may do so; but this is by no 
means the only way of judging of what a man is. Shew us his ward. 
robe, and we'll guess what he may be, and will not be far out. Let us 
see him in the street, and we will venture a judgment at first sight. 
Let him but only wear an eye-glass, and this shall be enough to help us 
in arriving at a conclusion as to his style and character, Let us take. 
the ordinary wearer of the single eye-glasses. We know them at once! 
We may easily divide them into two classes. One class may be well 
represented by our young friend “Simon Brainless,” with his soft, 
simpering, and effeminate manner, with his passionless and smooth 
face ; and his retreating forehead, upon which his hair, being parted in. 
the middle, is brushed flat down. We have known young “ Brainless”’ 
for years, but he never seems likely to grow out of his foolish and 
simple style. He is always self impressed with a sense of his own im- 
portance. He looks upon himself asthe pink of fashion. Poor “Simon 
Brainless,” you little know what a genuine fool you are! But as we 
are writing ahout you, and as some of our readers do not know you,. 
we must just describe you. And we feel assured that you will be 
recognised in future, by the description that we now give. “Simon 
Brainless ” is the child of well-to-do, honest and simple parents. In 
his infancy he was nursed and rocked too much. He ever had, asa 
child, whatever he chose to cry for. Now that he stands before us 
as a@ young man, he is the beau ideal of asnob. You will all remem- 
ber to have seen him; he is well known about, particularly in the 
parks, and whenever we see him, he is sure to have an eye-glass mounted 
in his eye, through which he is ever staring with the inspiration of a 
pumpkin—a poor, foolish, vapid race are these—they are numerous, 
but fortunately they are simple and innocent. The girl who marries 
one of these animated things may secure an easy conquest over him. 
She may easily secure and wear the breeches, and for life lead the poor 
little thing—her husband—in reins, as she would her own poodle. The 
class of which young “ Brainless’’ is a specimen, is a numerous one. 
Poor things, they all deserve a place in “Class I.’ of snobs in 
general. 


"(To be Continaed. ) 
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183 
IT CANT BE HELPED. 


HesteER DAy was a laundress, whose husband was a mason, their home 
being in England. They had nine children—the eldest, a boy of 
thirteen, worked with his father, and the youngest was a pale, delicate 
baby of two. 

The cottage they lived in was a very pretty one outside at least, for 
it was well-built, and there was a small garden always kept gay with 
flowers bordering the vegetable beds. 

James Day and Jim generally worked together in the garden in 
summer on fine evenings, and did their best to keep the trellis-work 
portico in order, and to train the vine and Virginia creeper round the 
windows. 

But I cannot say that there was any beauty indoors. Although the 
rooms were good, and being rather old-fashioned were very picturesque, 
untidiness reigning everywhere made the whole place ugly, as well as 
uncomfortable. 

One summer’s morning, Mrs. Day having given her family their 
breakfast, packed off five of the children to school, and called out to 
her husband as he left not to forget to bring home the bacon, stood in 
the middle of the room with rather a disconsolate expression on her 
face. 

The scene she contemplated was not a cheerful one. 

The fire was going out, and there were no coals in the coal-scuttle. 
A dirty frying-pan and an empty kettle stood on the fender, and the 
floor was dirty and littered over with ends of grey material left from 
altering her Sunday dress of the evening before. All the dirty things 
from supper were piled on the dresser, and on the long sofa were a heap 
of children’s clothes to mend, her husband’s stockings that needed 
darning, and some unironed linen, besides Hester’s own bonnet and 
shawl, which had not been taken up when she went to bed last night. 

Time fails me, or I could go on enumerating all the uncomfortable 
arrangements, and picturing the scene to you. 

‘*Here’s a mess!” said Mrs. Day, half loud, “and baby you be 
quiet, don’t cry, there’s a dear,’’ she continued, giving the cradle a 
kick to set it working. 

‘‘T never did see such an untidy place, but it can’t be helped,’ said 
Mrs, Day, and forthwith she separated the four-year-old twins, who were 
quarreling over an old reel, and began in a slow way to arrange her 
room. 

As long as the cradle was rocked baby kept pretty quiet, and only 
cried every five minutes or so; but when Mrs. Day began sorting the 
linen at the other end of the room, and was unable to give the cradle 
the kick or push that kept it going, baby puckered up her face, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a prolonged howl. 

‘“‘ How that child does cry!” exclaimed Mrs, Day, who, I must tell 
you, had rather a habit of talking to herself; ‘“‘ but, dear me, children 
will cry—it can’t be helped,’’ 

“And children will quarrel,” she added presently, as Nellie, having 
knocked Tommy over, he resented the treatment by trying to snateh 
the reel from her, and Mrs. Day had again to separate them. ‘ Well, 
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dear mc—J am sore put about,’’ said she, “but I suppose it can’t be 
helped.” 

‘hat was a very favourite expression of Mrs, Day’s, as you will have 
already perceived. ‘ Jt can’t be helped.’’ It was constantly on her 
lips, and when Mrs. Harvey, the Vicar’s wife, called in that afternoon, 
and Hester poured out a list of troubles and grievances, she wound up 
with the words “ it can’t be helped, I suppose, ma’am.” 

Now Mrs. Harvey knew Hester Day and her husband well. She 
knew that they were truly God-fearing people, that they had indeed 
‘‘ oiven themselves up unto His service and desired to walk before Him 
all the days of their lives.’?’ And Mrs. Harvey depiored most sincerely 
the state of Hester’s home, its untidiness, and the general mismanage-. 
ment apparent therein. Hester was one of the sweetest tempered’ 
women you could possibly find, naturally gentle, and of a peaceable 
nature, but her great fault was want of energy, and a too strong 
inclination to take things as they came, and not exert herself to mend 
matters. 

When she wound up as usual by saying “it can’t be helped,’ Mrs. 
Harvey said very quietly : 

‘Ts that quite true, Hester 

“True! ma'am,” exclaimed Hester, her face flushing at even the 
remotest. imputation of untruthfulness, ‘I tries always to say the 
truth, ma’am.” 

“Yes, Hester, 1am sure you do, But if you think of it, I am sure 
you will agree with me that there are common, everyday expressions 
which we are most of us in the habit of using, which are not strictly 
literally trae.” 

“ How do you mean, ma’am f—I do not quite understand you,” said 
Hester. | 

“Well, Hester, we often say we have no time for doing varicus 
things, and if we really chose to, we know we could find time, and 
expressions of that kind are often hastily said and their real truthful- 
ness not doubted. You have been telling me this afternoon how every- 
thing seems to go wrong in your household arrangements, and then you 
say it can’t be helped. Now, I ask you is that really true? for I do 
not think it is.’ 

“How so, ma’am ?” said Hester, not quite following her visitor's. 
meaning. 

‘* Because, Hester, though all that comes to us is ordered by our 
Heavenly Father, still we are left the exercise of our own will, and we 
can certainly ‘help’ a great many of our troubles if we only use a little 
common sense, have some forethought, and carry earnestness, energy, 
and method into those things.” 

‘« Little things, ma’am ?’’ asked Hester, doubtfully. 

“ Yes—little things. All our life is made up of little things, 
Hester, and the great events are not of everyday occurrence, Then 
remember, Hester,’’ said Mrs. Harvey, rising to leave, “ that we are not 
left alone in our lives. We can always ask God to send His Holy 
Spirit to help us, and He can strengthen us, however weak we 
may be.” 
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Hester remembered ali Mrs. Harvey had told her, and she asked 
God to help her to act upon her kind friend’s good advice. And no 
prayer for help and guidance is ever unanswered. 

Mrs. Harvey’s had been a farewell visit for the present, as her 
husband had been ill, and they were ordered to go away for change of 
air. 

It was not until autumn that she found herself again in Hester’s 
cottage, and before she had time to speak her face showed the 
astonishment and pleasure that she felt upon the change of things. 

“Well, Hester,” she said at last, as Hester handed her visitor a 
chair near the brightly burnished stove, “how different everything 
looks.” 

‘Tt does, ma’am, I think,” said Hester, modestly ; ‘‘ and it’s thanks 
to you, ma’am, if it does.” 

“Thanks to me, Hester—how ?” asked Mrs. Harvey, who had had 
so much anxiety on her mind lately connected with her husband’s 
illness and convalescence that she had forgotten her conversation with 
Hester at her farewell visit. 

«Twill tell you, ma’am,”’ said Hester. “The last time you came 
here, before you went away, perhaps you’ll remember finding me as I 
eenerally was then all in a muddle, and I made bold to tell you how 
everything went wrong. I never could get my work done in time, and 
I let things go, thinking it could not be helped.”’ 

“Yes, [ remember, Hester.’’ 

“Then you spoke to me, ma’'am, and I couldn’t tell you word for 
word all you said, but I know that from that day I never forgot the 
heart like of what you said, and I asked God to help me to follow 
your advice.’’ 

“And you did, I am sure, Hester.” 

“Yes, ma’am. So that when I rose in the morning and found my 
fire wouldn’t light easy, I didn’t let it go, careless, and think it could 
not be helped, but I tried my very best to make it light up. Then I 
tried doing things at their proper hours, and not leaving the dishes over 
from one meal to another, but washing them up, and putting things in 
their right places, and seeing after lots of matters of that kind. And 
I did find, ma’am, that it wasn’t true saying ‘it can’t be helped’ so 
often, for that when I really exerted myself, and was active and tidy, 
many of the worries could be helped.” 

“It wasn’t easy at first, Hester, I am sure,” said Mrs. Harvey, look- 
ing round the re-arranged kitchen. 

Kverything was tidy on the dresser, and the clothes for ironing were 
folded, carefully sorted at the end of the long table that was in the 
window. There were no bonnets and shawls lying about, and the 
carpet was quite clean. The children seemed happier, and baby was 
sleeping peacefully. There were neat muslin blinds in the windows, 
and some pots of geraniums on the window-sill, and all looked bright 
and pretty. 

‘No, ma’am, it was not easy at first,” said Mrs, Day, “but God 
helped me, and oh, Mrs. Harvey, what do you think Jim said to me last 
night ?’? Tears rose to Hester’s eyes as she spoke. ‘‘ Mother,’ 
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Hlow Confectionery is Mace. 


says he, ‘if you had not made home more comfortable and bright- 
like, 1 was a-going to spend my evenings regular at the “ Dragon,” but 
now everythings so changed, and no more muddle, its a pleasure to 
be at home. 


«That was indeed encouraging, Mrs. Day,” said Mrs. Harvey, and 


then they talked of various matters. 


Hester Day often thinks of the time when she let everything pass 


by, saying “it can’t be helped.’ 
worries of various kinds arise, she tries her best to see what can be 
done, and God blesses her efforts. 


And when difficuties come, and 


There are many trials that must be borne and accepted. But all the 


same many a home would be happier, many a life brighter, if instead 
of saying ‘‘it can’t be helped’’ when troubles come, and sitting with 
folded hands, people tried to exercise care and thought, and ask God’s 
blessing on all their efforts. 


L. KB. D. 





HOW CONFECTIONERY IS MADE. 


By Dr. Atrrep Crespt, of Wimborne. 


‘¢TueE bent of civilisation,” said the 
late Richard Chevenix, “cis to make 


good things cheap.” The truth of this — 


dictum is singularly exemplified at 


the present time by the confectioner’s | 


art, in which the utmost is made of 
the most finished and perfect me- 
chanical appliances, and of the fruits 
of skilled labour and practised in- 
genuity, and with results rarely sur- 
passed in other arts. ‘The first thing 
that rivets the visitor's attention on 
entering any large confectionery estab- 
lishment is the enormous scale on 
which all the operations are managed, 
the division of labour carried as far as 
in any other factory, and the dexterity 
and cleanliness of the workpeople. 
Large houses like Messrs. Hill and 
Jones’s, in the Commercial-road, East, 
turn out sweetmeats, biscuits, and 
preserves, In quantities almost fabu- 
lous, while such a firm as Huntley 
and Palmer, of Reading, manufacture 
biscuits by the shipload. That the 
demand for jam, biscuits, and cakes 
should keep pace with a supply, which 
it would be hardly possible to com- 
pute, is not so astonishing as to tell 
what is done with the little mountains 


of comiits which a single house will | 


make. A dozen enormous tin pans, 
each containing, perhaps, near a 


hundredweight of comfits, are re- 
volving with a deafening clatter all 
day long and a]ll the year through in 
a single room, and from such a manu- 
factory tons of sweets must be poured 
forth. It is almost a relief to tind 
that these apparently inexhaustible 
supplies of sweets are not intended for 
the national consumption alone, but 
that large quantities are sent tu 
South America, and to other parts of 
the world, All the school children of 
London could be given the run of the 
drying rooms of one of the principal 
metropolitan firms without, I fancy, 
making very much impression. What 
a mine of wealth would a hundred 
large trays of peppermint lozenges or 
sugared caraway seeds be to the juve- 
niles of Whitechapel or Bethnal 
Green. I would recommend some 
benevolent wholesale confectioner, 
instead of giving a handsome sub- 


scription to his church or chapel, tv 


allow the school children the run of 
his works for half-an-hour as a special 
treat. How they would enjoy them- 
selves, and how largely they would 


_ draw on the supplies reserved for the 


South Americans. 

Everything connected with the con- 
fectioner’s art is interesting and 
instructive, but the preserving of 
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fresh fruit without sugar is a matter 
respecting which very little is gene- 
rally known. Now, as the consump- 
tion of fruit is comparatively small in 
this country, and as no article of diet 
is so wholesome, it will be best to 
eommence with it. There are several 
ways of going to work, one of the 
simplest and least successful is prac- 
tised by amateurs, with remarkable 
want of success, in some parts of 
Shropshire and Warwick. Fruit not 
quite ripe is gently stewed in the 
oven until soft, but not broken down ; 
then the jars are filled up with boiling 
water, a brimstone match is next 
lighted and placed in the neck, for 
what purpose I do not know, and have 
failed to discover; a cork being finally 
driven firmly in, the bottles are turned 
upside down, and buried in the ground. 
This plan continues in much favour, 
although when the jars are dug up 
their contents are usually in a state 
illustrative of the decay awaiting all 
things earthly. Wholesale confec- 
tionersadopt a much simpler and less de- 
ceptive method, but one unfortunately 
not readily admitting of general imita- 
tion. Fresh, sound fruit is placed in 
clean, transparent glass bottles, and 
cold water, previously boiled however 
to diminish its hardness, is poured in ; 
1 cork is driven firmly into the neck, 
and wired down, and the bottles are 
then arranged in large tanks contain- 
ing cold water: the temperature of 
the whole is raised by means of steam 
to 180 degrees F., the air in the 


the fruit sufficiently preserved. In 
the last place, the steam is turned off, 


and when the temperature of the | 
tank is once more as low as that of | 
the surrounding atmosphere, the 


bottles are removed. The preserved 
fruit presents a most tempting 
appearance, and will keep for years. 


For the benefit of housekeepers unable | 


to try the plan here described, and 
unwilling to resort to the unsatis- 
factory Salopian recipe given above, it 
may be well to mention that boiling 
water or boiling syrup poured on firm, 


ind gooseberries, for instance—tilled 
into bottles, and then carefully corked, 
will preserve them fairly well for a 





few weeks or months, and they are 
very useful for pies and puddings. A 
still better plan, and one easily prac- 
tised, is to fill bottles with firm fruit 
and cold water, cork them, and place 
them in large flat saucepans nearly 
full of. cold water, and having 
cautiously raised the temperature to 
160 degrees or 170 degrees F., to 
remove them at the expiration of 
half-an-hour. The late Dr. Letheby 
found that a slight modification of 
this plan answered perfectly. 

The preserving of fruit with sugar 
is scarcely so interesting, although not 
less important. In private houses the 
appliances used are often defective, 
and the recipes little better, but the 
wholesale confectioners do everything 
by rule, and bringing to their task all 
the resources of their art, highly 
skilled labour, and admirable method 
and care, are much more uniformly 
successful. Marmalade is thus made 
—the oranges, after being carefully 
looked through and the bad ones 
removed, are peeled by hand; the 
pulps are next boiled down with a 
little water, and pressed through fine 
hair sieves, and only the portion that 
passes through is subsequently used ; 
the rinds in the meantime are boiled 
until perfectly soft, and after being 
strained, are sliced by a machine 
contrived for the purpose. All this 
successfully accomplished, the rinds 
and the pulp are mixed, and thirty 
pounds weight are placed with thirty- 


_ seven pounds of sugar, in large bright 
bottles is in this way expelled, and 


copper pans; the temperature is now 


raised by steam to boiling point. 


Some dexterity is necessary on the 
part of the men to keep in check the 
violent ebullition that follows, but 
practice always makes perfect; and 
the confectioners whirl their huge 


wooden ladles through the seething 


mass in a way that would alarm 
domestic cooks, but no harm ever 


results. By no_ possibility can the 
fruit burn, as steam is invariably 
used, and the pans do not rest on a 


fire. After boiling a quarter of an 


_hour, the pan is tilted up, and its 
tresh-gathered fruit—damsons, plums, | 


contents transterred to a cold pan, 


_ from which they are poured into jars 


and glasses. Jt is said that one pan 
will make fifteen hundredweight of 
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marmalade in a day, and as six or | 20 instrument is rarely seen, and 


eight of these huge boilings may be 
going on in one room, at the same 


‘moment, the reader will be able to 


form some conception of the enormous 
quantities coming into the market in 
the course of a year from a dozen large 
confectionery heuses. 

Other jams are made pretty much 
like marmalade, excepting that the 
preliminary steps are of course 
omitted, and that the sooner the 
fruit is used after being gathered 
the better, as the ebullition is much 
less violent and troublesome. Whole- 
sale confectioners use an amount of 
sugar nearly double that directed by 
ordinary housekeepers, but the fact is 
that home-made jam is generally 
eaten in the course of the ensuing 
winter, and can always be boiled up 
again if it begins to go, but in the 
trade jars of preserves may be kept 
for years, and all chance of failure 
and all sources of annoyance have to 
be avoided. With due deference to 
the trade, it is not necessary for 
home-made jam to be so plentifully 
supplied with sugar. 

Biscuits and cakes come next in 
order of importance. There is perhaps 
not much to observe, except that 
much of the success of professional 
confectioners lies in the care and 
thoroughness with which they do 
their work, and the reliance they 
place on perfect appliances and 
scientific instruments. Machinery is 
used wherever and whenever possible, 
and thus much of the hardest part 
of the work is expeditiously and 
thoroughly done, where hand labour 
alone would be unsuccessful. A good 
instance of this is the making of 
cocoa-nut biscuits, which require 
large quantities of cocoa-nut cut up 
as fine as dust by a small but in- 
geniously-contrived mill, which in a 
few minutes gets through more work 
than a man could do in a day. 
Again, the ovens are carefully heated, 
and their temperature is regulated by 
a thermometer; this may not seem 
very novel information, as everyone 
knows that a thermometer should be 
in constant requisition in a kitchen, 
although everyone is aware that such 








what the resulf is most people know 
to their cost. 

In the last place sweetmeats de- 
mand a few words, and I shall take 
one kind as a specimen of the way in 
which many others are manufactured 
on a large scale. Surprise Eggs will 


_ answer my purpose, and as some of 


my readers may not be familiar with 
these marvels of the confectioner’s 
art, it is necessary to add that they 
are sweetmeats of about the size of a 
large pigeon’s egg, white or red in 
colour, not transparent, hollow, and 
containing a trinket, a motto, or a 
china doll. The sugar, after being 
carefully boiled in a small saucepan 
over a bright furnace, is dexterously 
rubbed for a minute against the side 
of the vessel. In the meantime some 
plaster of Paris moulds of the re-. 
quired size are being prepared,. 
washed in cold water and arranged’ 
side by side; the workman then pours 
the sugar from the saucepan into the 
moulds, and fills perhaps a dozen or 
eighteen. Now, observe, the re- 
ceptacles are full of sugar rapidly 


solidifying, but the eggs are hollow 


—this is contrived in the following 
way :—The moulds are cold, the sugar 
hot, and solidification proceeds from 
the circumference towards the centre, 
but by passing a piece of wood 
through the orifice which affords 
entrance to the sugar, a means of 
exit is provided for the still fluid con- 
tents of the egg. Another person 
takes the moulds up, turns out the 
fluid sugar, and carefully removes the 
solid shell, the latter, when hard, is 
rounded off, receives its contents—the 
surprise—and is closed by being 
dipped in a little boiling sugar, and 
there the interesting process is com- 
pleted. As Surprise Eggs cost a penny 
apiece, I should hardly like to say 
how many gross a skilful workman 
will get through in a day, but though 
I believe that a first-rate man and a 
quick woman will earn five pounds or 
thereabouts a week, enough eggs are 
made to leave some Uitt/e margin of 
profit to the wholesale and _ retail 
dealers, and to pay all the expenses 
of sugar, utensils, and firing. How 








many tons of sweets will twenty 
skilled confectioners, earning thirty 
shillings a week apiece, make when a 
pound of first-rate unadulterated pear 
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or lemon drops are retailed at eight- 
pence per pound? I am afraid to 
attempt an answer, 





HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


Ox-TAIL Soup.—Cut up one ox- 
tail into pieces two inches long, and 
the thick end crossways into four. 
Wash, wipe, and dredge each piece 
with flour, and fry in dripping to 
a nice brown colour. Clean, peel, 
and slice one carrot, two onions, and 
a small head of celery, and fry them 
brown also, and while frying, season 
with half a saltspoonful of black 
pepper, a good saltspoonful of salt, 
and a tablespooniul of flour ; put the 
whole into a clean saucepan with 
three pints of water, and simmer very 
gently for three hours, skimming and 
stirring frequently. Be careful to 
remove every particle of fat before 
serving. Cost, 1s. 6d, 

SHreEr’s Hrap Soup.—Cleanse the 





head well by washing it in cold water, 
Put it into a saucepan, with a carrot, 
a turnip, two onions, a small head of 
celery, all medium size and cut up, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and three pints of 
cold water. Boil up quickly, then 
skim. Simmer gently, and skim 
occasionally for two hours. Take out 
the head, cut all the meat off it, in 
neat square pieces. Take out the 
tongue and brains; moisten twe 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal with a little 
cold water, then by degrees mix it 
into the soup; stir, and boil very fast 
for ten minutes. 
the tongue, cut up the tongue and the 
brains, put the whole of the meat inte 
the soup, simmer ten minutes, skim,,. 
then serve. Cost, 114d. 





HENRI HORACE. 


By tHe Autor oF RINGHURST COMMON. 


A CRISIS HAD NOW ARRIVED IN FRANCE, 


FRANCE was well nigh levelled to the dust. 


Out of her fertile soil was 


oozing the blood of fallen men who lay beneath, scarce covered in; men 


who but a short time back breathed robust life. 


Majestic France had. 


become decrepit, and upon her weakness outrageous war was heartlessly 


hanging still heavier chains of humiliation. . . . 


sick and 


wounded France lay prostrate at the feet of exacting enemies, The 


roaring 


had lulled {into quietness. But as the dinning 


cannon had ceased for a while; the clashing of furious arms 


boom of the artillery 


died away, fate thrust the thorn still deeper into the bitter wound 

already inflicted, and civil strife began. . 
Besieged—bewildered—bemoaned by sympathetic lookers on—the 

city, but a short time ago renowned for its glittering pomp amd state- 


liness, had become a scene of the gravest revolt. 


Its streets were 


streaming with blood; aged tradesmen lay gasping at their shop doors ; 


men were madly shooting one another down. 


Citizen against soldier ; 


foul rnffian and rebel in the strife; Paris in flames! 
The gusty, keen March winds were howling through the city, as the 


grim grey morning was breaking. Just outside the city was a majestic 
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190 Henri Horace. 


stone edifice. It was an ancient structure, and as you gazed on its 
massive shape, with a towerlet for a pinnacle, it looked like a sturdy 
giant from another world. Round it was a thick stone wall; a wall 
behind which many a warrior had taken refuge, and over which many 
an arrow had flown. The building had been inhabited by kings, 
queens, and nobles long since passed away. It was now the residence 
of the President. Stationed all round it, on this blustering frowny 
March morning, were adetachment of armed men. Every sound might 
mean a fresh outburst of the rebels. The approaching morning looked 
scared, the air was bitter cold, and whilst the mounted guard stood in 
the dull grey light the sharp sleet was beating into their faces, 
Through the blackness of the night they had thus kept watch. From 
the moment they had taken up their quarters, by special command, the 
previous night, it was so black they could scarcely see their horses’ 
heads. But having waded through the weary night hours, day was fast 
approaching. It was a very cheerless morning ; and as the grey stone 
of the President’s abode became more visible it seemed to look with a 
cold grim pity on the soldiers, as though it were melancholily brooding 
over the present disasters, and wondering what they wanted watching 
it in its old age. For five or six miles round, the land was hilly, inter- 
spersed with woodland. ‘The bare trees were cracked and splintered by 
the wind which had been whistling through them during the night. 
Such was the scene. The times had become so critical the place had to 
be watched day and night. 

Suddenly, an ominous sound proceeding from the direction in which 
the city lay, mingled with the wind, caused the horses to prick up their 


ears, and the men to look well to their weapons. It was like a mul- 


titude of voices, blending in one furious cry. The commander 
galloped round the guards, bidding them make ready for attack. In 
front of the building were two huge wooden gates, at which he posted 
an extra body of men the moment alarm was given. Nothing but 
moorland and thick wood lay between them and the dreadful, rabbling 
din. The sky being overcast they could see but a very short distance. 


Gradually the echoing terrible sounds became more distinct. But nowa 


sight presented itself at which the soldiers internally shuddered. 
What could it mean? The wood looked ablaze; the dark angry clouds 
hovering above seemed illuminated with fire. Mingled with the glare 
were wild piercing shouts. Every minute the sight grew in terribleness ; 
the uproar became more clamorous. The soldiers now looked on a still 
more startling picture. A black encounter stared them in the face. 
Emerging from the wood they could see a large body of men waving 
lighted torches above their heads, and wildly yelling as they marched 
along. That they had a villainous design upon the President’s abode 
was unmistakeable. They had now come near enough to sight the out- 
line of the building, and twirling their lighted torches above their heads 
with fearful confused howls, they had the aspect of a band of in- 
furiated demons. 

The clattering, clamorous mass came nearer and nearer. Right in 
their front were two very prominent figures. One palpably taller than 
the rest, of coarse aspect and shambling gait; the other a broad set 
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ecme.y young man, who appeared a strange contrast to the rest. At 
intervals, whenever either of these men gave the signal, their followers 
ceased dinning. The younger one had just made a sign and they 
walked along in silence; their tramping feet was all that could be 
heard, Another sign from the ugly form and a fresh tumultous cry 
burst forth that seemed to shake the ground upon which they walked. 
“Down with the President! Burn down his den! Down with the 
President !’’ Then another signal from the young man silenced them again. 

The soldiers were wrapped in dark cloaks, and being stationed as 
near the old grey walls as they possibly could, the mob had not yet 
observed them. They now walked on at day-break in the hope of unin- 


terruptedly robbing and destroying the edifice; never dreaming of 


meeting with the slightest obstacle to their dark scheme. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, went their feet with measured thuds upon the ground ; 


their near approach, and thoughts of the contest, striking a tinge of 


terror through the guards as they quiety waited in readiness. The 
conspirators were provided with instruments of all kinds for their work. 
Some carried heavy hammers, some crowbars, some hatchets; others 
had fire-arms and sharp weapons of various kinds. Thus armed with 
destructive instruments, with their burning torches, fanned and kept 
blazing by the wild wind, they marched along like beasts of prey. 

‘No bad business this; what say you?’’ asked the coarse man of his 
younger accomplice, as he looked round on their followers and then in the 
direction of the building, with an air of their plot being successfully planned. 

‘Well timed, 1 think, Rasper,” he replied, looking up at him from. 
under his fur-peak significantly ; then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
he continued, ‘‘ Keep quiet, captain, we have been seen!” 

“‘Seen!” said he in a husky voice. 

‘‘Hush, captain!” said the young man, with a frown on him. 
‘Show a white feather to the mob, and we’re dead men!” 

“ A plague on it,’’ muttered Rasper, trembling from head to foot as 
he observed the soldiers. 

“No way out, captain; we must fight it through. Beaman; it 
must be done,” said his young accomplice, indignant at the ugly 
monster’s cowardice. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, went the feet of the noisome crowd, who had 
not yet observed their opponents, and who followed their two leaders. 

‘“ What if we follow up the rear ?” suggested Rasper. 

“The rear!’? exclaimed the younger, astounded at the man’s 
cowardice. “No! It will be a tiger’s tempest; but we must fight 
through,” This he said in a tone inaudible to any of the mob. 

“What if we fail?” said Rasper, with trembling huskiness. 

“We must fight! replied his young accomplice, resolutely. 

Then turning his face to the mob, he shouted, «‘ Halt!” in a loud, 
robust tone, which instantly stopped the tramping of their feet, and 
made Rasper look with amazement at his determined attitude. 

They were now within a few hundred yards of the soldiers, who could 
see the figures of the leaders plainly, and almost hear what the 
younger one said to the crowd. 

“Countrymen,” he began, enthusiasm rushing to his cheeks, “ we 
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meet with unexpected opposition. Be bold! take courage! See 
yonder valiant men!’’ he continued, pointing in the direction of the 
guards. ‘The soldiers wait for us. Dash upon them! Set up your 
ery, ‘ Down with the President! Burn down his den!’” 

The mob re-echoed their leader’s words with loud resounding shouts, 
the gusty wind mingling with their terrible voices. At this moment 
some of the guards advanced. 

« Forward!’’ cried their young leader, madly.’ ,“ Down with them; 
down with them all !” 

On came the mob wildly, like a pack of infuriated wolves. Round 
the grey walls they clamorously clustered. The soldiers burst in 
amongst them at various points. Striking at the soldiers’ horses with 
their heavy hammers, and beating the men’s faces at other points with 
their burning torches, were the mob. They tried to capture the two 
leaders, but the crowd kept them back. Just a word passed between 
them. ‘The gates!’’ shouted the younger. ‘“ Burst the gates!” re. 
peated Rasper, rocking about in their midst. Then in a body they 
rush towards the place. ‘The soldiers attack them ; shoot some down, 
but the rebels fight through them and gain free access to the huge 
gates. Battering against them with their heavy hammers are a 
hundred or more furious men. Conspicuously in the front, cleaving 
the wood with a heavy hatchet, in his shirt-sleeves, is the younger 
leader; near him is Rasper, beating in a wedge with a crowbar. All 
round are the rebels fighting like fiends to keep the soldiers back. 

Intense excitement prevails. ‘The heavy battering, cutting and beat- 
ing at the gates sounds terrible, as the men rattle at their sturdy sides 
with boisterous shouting. The young man in his shirt-sleeves is 
hacking away with his hatchet. Presently the young man turned his 
face to the mob, burning with a fever of excitement. ‘ A thrust for- 
ward!’? he cried. The men gave a terrific plunge. The gates, crack- 
ing on their hinges, flew back, and the rebels rushed through the gap 
they had made, with wild cries, roaring like terrible thunder through 
the air. The foremost of the crowd rush on with their heavy hammers 
and bars of iron, beating violently at the old wooden doors and smash- 
ing the windows, whilst those in the rear are fiercely struggling with 
the soldiers who have followed them. Fresh shouts of “Ply the 
torches! Down with the President! Burn down his den!’? The 
soldiers fire recklessly amongst them—struggle hard; but too late; 
against such an unexpected furious mob their efforts were useless, The 
greedy destructive villains gained their end. They had not broken 
through long when a most appalling sight ensued. Through every 
window gushed furious flames, licking and scorching the grey stone. 
As the grand ancient building blazed the rebels mingled mad hurrahs 
with the dreadful scene. 

At this moment, at this fearful point of the black outrage, a noise 
across the hills like that of approaching troops caused the mob, in one 
mass, with one consent, to turn from the flaming edifice and make 
through the gap again. 

“Come on, let’s away at once,” said a voice hurriedly, as the crowd 
teemed out again. It was the younger leader who spoke, looking very 
much agitated. 
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«Lead on quick!’ said Rasper, in reply. 

«Follow then; we will take through the woods; if we once get 
there unseen, we shall be safe. Come on,—a leap for life ;’’ 

A few strides brought them to the back of the building. They heard 
the yelling of the crowd which they were about to desert; they gazed 
on the frightful destruction all about them, Then taking a look to 
assure themselves they were not observed, descended the hill upon 
which they were standing. 

‘We've escaped well, after all,’ said Rasper, looking excessively 
white, and with an internal shudder as they now stood in the hollow. 

‘¢Well enough so far; but a moment lost now means death,” replied 
the younger, quickening his pace, with increased agitation in his 
countenance. ‘‘ And were the crowd to see us running off they would 
tear us limb from limb.” 

‘They shouldn’t have me at the worst of it.” 

‘«Let’s hasten, and give them no chance,” said the young man, pull- 
ing his cloak about him, 

They walked swiftly on for a short time in silence. At last they 
arrived at the entrance to the wood; they ceased to hear even the 
faintest echo of the boiling tempest they had left, and all that could be 
seen of their black handiwork was the reflection of the burning edifice 
on the frowning clouds. They both took casual glances back at this 
impressive sight as they quietly walked along, feelings of severe terror 
haunting them. 

‘“T got this from a cupboard in the first room we broke into,” said 
Rasper, who began to feel easy as to their safety. 

* What ? ” asked the young man, turning sharply round. 

“Good spoil, I guess,’’ replied Rasper, withdrawing a small square 
box from under his cloak and leering at his companion with an air of 
triumph. * It feels weighty.” 

“Very,” said the young man, taking it into his hand, still hurriedly 
walking on through the wood. ‘Did you find the key ?”’ 

“We want no key—I’ll soon have it open,” said Rasper, taking a 
pointed piece of steel from his pocket. 

“Not yet, not yet, Let’s get further out of danger, then we’ll open 
it,” said the young man, giving an anxious look back. ‘ Better be on 
the right side, better be sure.” 

“The trees won’t hurt us, and there’s nothing else to fear, man,’’ 
replied Rasper, with another ugly leer. 

“No telling, let’s get wider of the place, or we might be hunted 
down yet. There’s a fair light for sharp eyes, though the clouds look 


black,” said the young man. 


_ Thus reminded of their fearful position and shuddering at it, he 
took the advice ; and they both for a short time quickened their steps. 
The wind seemed to follow every tread they took; one minute howling 


a . ° ° 
voisterously through the wood; the next moaning despairingly, as 


though it would convict them of the foul outrage they had been in- 


strumental in perpetrating. Having walked on for a good distance 


meeting with nothing but trees and bushes, they came suddenly upon 
‘unexpected spot, at which the young man, who was in advance of 
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his giant federary, started back, his blood running cold. No wonder, 
for had he taken another step, but one short step, he would have 
, toppled over a rocky height and laid a mangled corpse in the chasm 
r fathoms below. 

oh ae ‘¢ Near a bad finish, that,’ he said, as soon as he could speak. 

hoe “ How ?”’ asked Rasper. 













































Nivea. ‘‘Over there,” he replied, pointing a few yards before them. “ As 
bias, near a dead man as possible.” 
eae} Then they both crept on their hands and knees, and Rasper saw the 


viddy height down which his companion had nearly fallen. Then they 
oe crept back and rose to their feet. 

eae? ‘* But all’s well that ends well,” said the young man. ‘ And before 
aaa.) we strike off in the other direction, what if we open the box? We're 
out of reach now, I think.’ 

“Safe as fish at the bottom of the ocean,” replied Rasper, and they 
sat down upon an old tree trunk. 

Thrusting the pointed piece of steel under the lid, and prizing a 
little it flew open. 

Es “ Diamonds!” exclaimed Rasper holding a necklace in the air, 
Pena % thickly set with those gems. 
eager’ ‘What fiery beauties!” said the young man. 
‘aes! “Worth thousands of pounds; come, let’s off and sell them quick !”’ 
Hise 2 said Rasper, his eyes gleaming like a fiend’s at the possession, as he put 
a it hack into the box. 

“Yes, we'll be off at once—the light won’t serve us long,’’ replied 
NE the young man, rising to his feet, and looking strangely at Rasper as 
a4 a he did so. 

ae ‘Why do you stare so, man?” asked Rasper, who was still sat 
down, and looked up at the altered features of the young man with 
ereat eagerness. 
ch Not a word—he stood motionless for a few seconds. He had seen « 
ae body of armed men on horseback, coming through the trees. 
as “Speak out, speak out!” cried Rasper, in a wild voice, dropping the 
box. ‘* What is it?” 

‘Too late—too late—see the blood-hounds come! ”’ pointing to the 
soldiers who were weil nigh on the spot. 
ae “‘Ha!’’ exclaimed Rasper, staggering back. ‘Get back! get 
eee > |. back!” was his wild cry. ‘We did nothing.” He looked madly 
Peet about him for a few seconds; then in his frenzy he took a few steps 

Shi towards the place from which they had a few minutes ago walked. 
Bie The young man tried to hold him back; but fear-ridden, with curses 

2. and a heart-cutting cry, he took a desperate leap and was dashed to 
pieces in the chasm below, 

Thus perished the Captain of the Meulan Gang. 

B. ‘‘My God!’ exclaimed one of the soldiers in a familiar voice, whe 
Aaa: had jumped from his horse and looked on the young man. “rant 
i this may not be true! Yes,” he continued, “by heaven it is!”’ 

“Say on,’’ said the young man, turning his eves of despair fully on 
the soldier. 

‘ Henri Horace !’ 
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a The soldiers stood ro 
€ = Lafont. . - is = . : 
B We now look upon a house we have looked upon before, but the 


>} 
aspect is materially altered. The sun is pouring his burning rays fully 
upon the windows ; not a soul is at home, the blinds are down, the 
shutters are up, and the front door all over blisters. indeed, the house 
¢ j appears as though the sun and Chancery had conspired, first to dis- 
fioure the paint, and finally to break the windows. The fact of it is, 
c that Mr. Merrywise, the proprietor, and a few of his friends, have left 
, the house in Lawn Villas to take care of itself; and from what we 
know of that gentleman we may safely say, that the blisters on the 
6 door would fail to get any further sympathy from him one way or the 
' : other, except a hearty laugh at them on his return. 


About sixty or seventy miles further south from this scene, whilst 

London streets were undergoing this annual process of baking—the sea 

| was rolling up to the shore, and the same sun was lighting up the foamy 
surge. The sun and the-sea seem to reciprocate each other’s charms, 
| and blend harmoniously in the glittering display of wild beauty or 


and bricks and mortar come together; they are always up at arms, and 
the sun invariably wins the day. 

Facing the ocean, was a cottage, thickly covered with ivy. It stood 
alone; the nearest village being Munster, about five miles off. 
: Between it and the sea shore, lay a few fields, clad with buttercups, 
| which were softened by tender green blades of grass. The whole place 
/ seemed hemmed in by verdant loveliness. The trees and hedges all 
about were made to stir and rustle sweetly by their feathered occupants. 
lt was most heavenly to stand and listen to their melodious warblings, 
mingling with the murmurs of the sea; and then to turn and catch the 


echoing sound of bleating lambs, coming across the hills. At the rear 


of Munster Vale—for that was the name of the cottage—was a flower 
garden, adorned with many of nature’s gems, scenting and filling the 
tranquil air with sweetness. It was to this spot that Mr. Merrywise 
and his friends had betaken themselves; it was this retreat that Mr. 
Merrywise had bought and christened; and now he had retired for a 
Short time from the din of the city to enjoy it. 

One evening a walk by the sea was proposed. 

_ It was now twilight. Nature seemed to be hushing all about her 
Into silence, as they walked down to the sea shore; a most enjoyable 
time for that purpose, even more sublime and mellow than the blaze of 
noon. 

The party walked along quietly, drinking in the air,—nourishing to 
both body and mind to those who have a right appreciation of its bene- 
fits, The cliffs stretched miles along the coast, rearing their rough 
Sides with a stateliness entirely their own; as though nature would be 
nsupportable without them, seeming to hold something up on their 
lofty shoulders, and appearing ready at any moment to battle with 
furious seas and protect the land from harm, Mr. Merrywise and 
Horace were walking before the rest of them some distance, leaving 
Alfred Milton to entertain the ladies as best he could. 

(To be continued.) 
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und as he fell on the neck of his old sergeant, 


placid richness. But the union is quite of another nature when the sun 
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SUMMER MUSIC, 


, RvUSTLING of tlowers, 
Dancing in their bowers, 
Breathing their sweets on the wings of the breeze. 
Quavering and calling, 
Rising and falling, 
The glad song of birds and the hum of the bees, 


Thousand sweet voices, 
Each one rejoices 
Under the shade of the glossy green leaves ; 
When the breeze lingers, 
With her light fingers 
Touching her wild harp of whispering leaves, 


Waves gently breaking, 
Low music making, 
In deep tones uttering the song of the seas, 
Silver streams gushing, 
Endlessly hushing, 
And mingling their sound with the murmuring trees. 


The woodlands are sighing, 
The soft winds are dying, 
So peaceful and calm in the bosom of love ; 
And many joys blending, 
Their praises ascending, 
As incense, are breathed to the bright thronejabove. 
QUIVER. 


Do not become self-indulgent. Do not talk about leaving to the 
young the tasks of life, or about getting out of their way. Get out of 
nobody’s way, and, above all, do not stand in your own way. Do not 
step out of the ranks—that is, do not step out of sympathy with the 
spirit of the age in which you live. Love the young; be young your- 
self; keep in the line of sympathy and feeling with those who are 
young. Rejoice with them. Live with them. 
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SHORT NOTICES. —_ 


JOHN HAzLEHURST; OR, ORIGINAL Sin. By Miss Huddleston. 
Elliot Stock. ‘The writer of this story gives some very good delineations 
of character in the West Riding. Methodism is certainly shown to be 
a grand though rugged system. The book is well worth reading, being 
full of interest. 


~vernanle 


Messrs. Hamilton sends three new tracts, by the Rev. P. B. Power, 
M.A. Wuo’s Boss Here! Goop News, Bap News. TuHE Devii- 
Drink Famity. They deserve the widest circulation, they are written 
in a most racy and practical style. 




















































THE LITTLE BROWN SEED. 


** Tm of no use,” said a little brown seed ; 
Where shall I go to hide? 
: T’m little and brown, with nobody’s love, 
And ugly beside.” 
















So she rolled, and she rolled very quickly away, 
And tumbled on the ground ; 

The rain came in torrents, and fell upon her 
And all things around. 


And she felt herself sinking in darkness beneath, 
Poor little faithless seed ! 


Where never an eye could see her sad fate, 
She was hid indeed ! 


The little brown seed lay still in the earth, 
To herself still sighing— 

Till at last with an effort she roused up, and criel, 
** |’]] begin trying ; 


<¢ T’ll try to stop fretting, for ’tis of no use ; 
And if I’ve nobody’s love, 
I'll look up in hope, for there is One who will see,— 
The dear God above.” 


‘Up, up she went, till at last she saw 
The lovely, bright blue sky ; 

Oh! the beautiful spirit had found release, 
The summer was nigh. 


Of the brightness and beauty that grew upon her, 
I cannot begin to speak ; 

Crowned with flowers she stood, beloved by all, 

So loyely—yet meek. 
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A DASH FOR LIFE! 
THE STORY OF A TERRIBLE RIDE.—CHaPTER I. 


By F. M. Hotmss, Author of * Faith’s Father,” “‘ Saved as by Fire,’ &: 


Amipst the happy quietness of the summer holidays of my boyhood, 
which now seem more like a vague dream of joy, than the realities of 
my past life, one day stands out from all the rest, terrible as a black- 
browed cliff frowning amongst swelling and smiling grassy downs ! The 
memory of that day is burnt into my brain as with a hot iron, and will 
last for ever, but now I can look back upon it with calmness, and thank 
God for His providential care. 

At the time of which [ speak, Arton—the town in which I then 
lived—was the terminus of a long branch of the main line of one of 
our principal railways. It was a dear old-fashioned country town, with 
many irregular streets branching off from the long and unevenly built 
main thoroughfare, which thoroughfare was, in fact, the London road 
leading down through the depths of the country to a good sized sea- 

ort. 

, Through these long and sleepy summer holiday afternoons, nothing 
was so delightful to my brother and myself as to wander down to the 
terminus and watch the luggage vans being loaded and unloaded with 
the goods which had come to the station for and from the numerous. 
villages round, even as far at this seaport. Yes, it was a busy place, 
Arton station, that is, busy to us after the placid quietness of the 
peaceful country town. 

How we loved those engines, so powerful and so grand, and yet so 
easily governed. ‘They were the emblems to us of that stirring life 
we had heard of in London and large cities, emblems of that progress 
and excitement that was to be found beyond and along this wondrous 
railroad. How our pulses throbbed as we looked along the level rai! 
to catch sight of the puff of white smoke which told us that the train 
would soon turn the corner and come down to us, steaming and panting 
in all its grandeur and strength. And more delighted still were we 
when in course of time we began to make friends with the engine- 
drivers and their mates, and from them learn details about their mighty 
machines. One of them was kind enough to beckon us to come to him 
when he saw us on the platform, and then, helter skelter, we would run 
across the rails and climb on to his engine, to remain their and watch 
his doings, and ask questions until his hour of rest was over, and he 
had to take the return train back to London. 

And often it was necessary for the engine to perform certain duties, 
such as shunting or pumping water for its own consumption, and one 
little trip it always took was a short journeyto the turn-table, where 
its head was slewed round again Londonwards, or rather towards Bing- 
hurst, which was the place where the branch line, of which Arton was 
the terminus, joined the main road of rails. We usually were invited 
by our friendly driver to accompany him on these trips, and so often 
cid we go, and so keen was the interest which we took in his doings.. 
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that we became perfectly familiar with the ordinary method of working 
that glorious machine, a locomotive engine, 

Moreover, we made friends with the drivers of the other engines— 
those that drew the luggage trains—one or two of which were nearly 
always puffing about, for the goods traffic to the terminus was large. 
And so it came to pass that nearly every afternoon we wandered down 
to the terminus, pottered about amongst the engines and trucks, and 
became almost perfect masters of their management, 

Father raised no objection to this, for he soon perceived that we were 
interested in the machinery, and did not contract any of the bad habits 
that the men might practice, and so long as we were in our places for 
the evening meal, clean and tidy, he did not mind. I say clean and 
tidy advisedly, for we used to get into a precious mess, I can tell you, 
poking about amongst those dear old engines. 

Well, things went on in this way for some time, until one memorable 
day, the day of which I have spoken, when, on being beckoned by 
John Freeth (our most friendly passenger engine-driver) and gaily 
climbing upon his machine, we found to our dismay that he was the 
worse for liquor—so far gone, indeed, that it was his stoker who was 
entirely managing the locomotive, and at the same time preventing him 
from committing acts of drunken folly which would have been disas. 
trous indeed in their results. 

As soon as we saw the state he was in we drew back, and were about 
to jump off, but at that moment Freeth pulled the lever, which opened 
the valve to the cylinders, and the engine steamed off. Moreover, he 
saw our intention, and, being anxious (like most people when in his 
lamentable state) to act as though he was not intoxicated, he began to 
question us as to why we wanted to run away, and to threaten us if 
we should attempt to do so. He had to go to Medlar’s Siding, he said, 
which was a good five miles off, and that would be a fine run for us, so 
stop we must, unless we could give a good reason for going. 

And the stoker found the opportunity to whisper to my brother— 
“Take no notice of his queerness, if you do he’ll be mad. I'll take 
care of you; I can manage him.” So with hearts full of vague fear 
and forboding, off we went. 

At any other time we should have been delighted beyond measure. 
The ride to Medlar’s Siding was a glorious one, and I cannot describe 
the sense of exhilaration which thrills your nerves as you rush through 
the air on an unattached engine, going so easily and so lightly, and yet 
80 rapidly that you are obliged to hold on to the sides to preserve your 
balance, whilst the air whistles past, and you tingle with delight to the 
very finger tips. 

This is what we should have felt but for the terrible state in which 
our usually kind and sober friend was, and that took away all our 
pleasure, | 

We had to go first to the turn-table. This was only a run of a few 
Minutes back on the main-line, then a shunt off to a siding which led 
to the engine house. We remained on the engine whilst Freeth and his 
Mate descended and worked the wheels which screwed the table round, 
On which “ Jupiter,’ (this was the engine’s name) was standing. We 
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noticed as we waited that Freeth was too far gone to work properly, 
and that the burden of the labour was borne by Hinton, his stoker. 
Thereupon we jumped off and helped him to turn the handle, and 
Iremember to this day how hard it turned, and that we made the 
remark that it wanted oil. It is singular that we take note of such 
little things when they happen as it were in the shadow of startling 
and momentous events. 

Well, the engine was turned, and then freeth, telling Hinton to 
‘‘take her to the pump,” walked, or rather reeled off by himself towards 
the town, and as he did so we could see he took a black bottle from his 
vocket and applied it to his lips. A frown settled on Hinton’s face as 
he noticed this—a frown and a look of apprehension—but he said 
nothing. 

Two or three strokes of the piston brought us to the engine house, 
and another stroke placed us on the wheels of the pump. Then the 
valve to the cylinders was again slightly opened, and the engine left 
to its work, whilst Hinton cleaned and oiled the various joints and 
bearings. 

But perhaps I had better just explain that the wheels referred to 
were let into the floor of the engine room, and that their tops formed 
part of the rails on which the engine stood; if, therefore, these 
wheels were unlocked so that they could revolve, and the driving 
wheel of the engine were so accurately placed as to rest solely upon 
them, it will easily be seen that although the valve to the cylinders was 
opened to its fullest extent, the engine would not travel an inch—the 
driving wheel not gripping the line, would only send the wheels on 
which they rested flying round in an opposite direction. This was 
what was done, and the lower wheels worked a force-pump which filled 
the immense tank at the top of the engine house. ‘The wants of the 
various engines which visited the terminus were large, and nearly every 
day the large tank was emptied by them. 

I have described this rather minutely, as it will then be seen that 
this operation was rather a delicate one, everything depending on the 
two wheels exactly meeting, and it was a great dereliction of duty 
on Freeth’s part to have left Hinton to manage it alone. However, we 
were able, I am glad to say, to help him. 

How well I remember that old engine house, and its appearance on 
that evening. The western sun streamed through the dingy windows, 
and filled the bare red-brick building with a strange weird light, whilst 
the distracting clank, clank, clank, of the wheels added to the unearthly 
feeling, and was so great as almost to drown the sound of the rushing 
water as it was forced up the pipes and fell splashing and foaming into 
the tank above. 

We noticed that a new engine was standing in the shed and getting 
up steam. She was an immense and very powerful luggage engine, 
fitly named the “ Giant,” and had not been to Arton before, that is, we 
had not seen her, and we spent some time in examining her. She had 
two pairs of driving-wheels, and so could not pump as we were doing, 
or our engine would not have had to perform this duty on this occasion. 
Hinton was annoyed at this, for time was short, and he had much to do. 
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But the tank had been quite empty, and we could not get off to Medlar’s 
Siding for the trucks until it was filled. ‘I'wice he quickened the rate 
of speed until the wheels seemed to fly round, and it would be dangerous 
to go faster, but it appeared of little use. The din was now deafening ; 
it seemed almost to split one’s head. In this way five-and-thirty 
minutes of precious time was spent, yet we had to go to the Siding five 
miles off and “mess about,” as Hinton phrased it, with shunting a lot 
of trucks, and he would. never be able to clean and oil all the machinery 
oroperly. 

At last, however, the joyful news came that the tank was full. I 
brought that information myself, for I had climbed the iron ladder to 
look in it several times. At the words Hinton uttered an exclamation 
of joy, threw his oil cans into their box, and, jumping on the engine, 
shut off steam, and stopped the driving wheels; my brother and I locked 
the pump-wheels, and quickly climbed up beside the stoker. Hinton 
opened the valve, and we were off for Medlar’s Siding. 

It was a splendid run! Hinton dashed along to make up for lost 
time, and the wind whistled gaily past us, whilst our spirits rose higher 
and our pulses beat exultantly. 

But it was soon over. The Siding was reached, and in quick time 
Hinton jumped off and hooked on the trucks ; the engine was reversed, 
and back we went to Arton, dragging after us a long line of empty 
wagons, 

Of course we did not return so rapidly as we had come, still we went 
along pretty quickly until we arrived near the engine house, and came 
to the point at which the trucks were to be shunted of from the main 
line. Hinton looked out, but there was no porter to see to the points 
as there should have been; we heard loud voices in the engine house, 
and judged from the sounds that Freeth had returned, and was engaged 
in ahot altercation with the man who should have attended to the points 
for us. 

Muttering angrily to himself, Hinton jumped off and pulled the 
lever, whilst we opened the valve (mightily proud at being allowed to 
do so) and slowly steamed along, dragging the trucks to their proper 
siding. When they had all cleared the points, Hinton shouted; we 
shut off steam, and screwed the brake down hard. We then uncoupled 
the engine, and slowly moved off, whilst he shunted us to another siding, 
whence we could reach the main line again. 

This we did, and then waited for him to climb up. As he was run- 
ing towards us we heard a loud cry, and the porter, who should have 
helped us, ran from the engine house and entreated Hinton to assist him 
im restraining Freeth. 

Hinton stopped, undecided what to do. At that moment my brother 
screamed, “ Look out, Harry! here’s that old ‘Giant’ coming !” 

{ looked, and never shall I forget the wild throb of terror which 
thrilled me, as I saw, scarce any distance off, that immense engine, 
blowing off full steam, and rushing towards us with Freeth, mad drunk, 
at the lever, and pulling it open wider still ! 


(To be Continued.) 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN RELATION TO DRESS. 


Nornine is more singular than the changes of female head-attire 
which have taken place in France. Under the earliest French kings, 
the Merovingian ladies were in the habit of wearing their hair parted on 
the forehead, loosely curled over the temples, and afterwards gathered 
together at the back of the head and allowed to fall in long wavy 
tresses, probably not unlike the mode in which children and very 
young girls wear their hair now—in a kind of loose wavy mane, a 
« waterfall” as the Americans call it. At the same time it appears 
from the sculptured representations of French queens and princesses of 
that epoch, which remain to us in the ancient churches and cathedrals, 
that all ladies of rank who bore a high reputation for piety were in the 
habit of wearing veils, which came over the forehead, and of entirely 
concealing the hair. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the women of France did not, indeed, 
entirely conceal their tresses, but threw them back, and only shewed 
upon the forehead a few short curls. Kitichilda, the wife of Charles 
the Bald, threw her hair entirely back and concealed the ends beneath 
a species of cap. Richaxola, the wife of Charles the Fat, wore her 
back hair plaited, and threw her locks entirely back from oif her: 
cheeks. This fashion characterised the hair-dressing of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. During the eleventh the hair entirely disappeared from 
the forehead. 

Not unfrequenily did the Church interfere to command or forbid 
certain fashions at this period. specially did she wage war against. 
the long locks so much worn in France at this time by men as well as. 
by women, King Louis 9th, as is well known, plunged two countries. 
into a war, because, in compliance with the request of an Archbishop, 
he consented to be deprived of his beard and to have his hair cut 
short. His wife, Eleanor of Gruenne, displeased at his submissiveness 
to episcopal authority, taking a form so disfiguring, as she considered 
it, obtained a divorce from her husband, and afterward married our 
Henry the Second. The I’rench lands which she brought to the 
English as her dower, proved, as is well known, a bone of contention 
between France and England for several centuries. 

The giddy whirligig fashion went back again during the twelfth 
century, Queen Blanche of Castile enveloping her hair, and indeed, her 
whole head, and the larger portion of her person, in the long veil 
which had been worn by Clotilde and the earlier queens. 

Spite of the wars, civil commotions, and misfortunes, which befel 
France in the 14th and 15th centuries, luxury and display made rapid 
progress at that period. The vain and pleasure-loving Isabella of 
Bavaria, was the first to introduce the towering horn, equally unbe- 
coming from its shape and its size, which ladies of that period were 
accustomed to wear on their heads. ‘ Both maids and matrons,” writes 
the chronicler Paradin ‘‘wear head-tires three feet high, with long 
veils trimmed withrich fringes hanging down from them like banners.” 

At the close of the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
century a new style, showy and costly without much taste, was intro- 
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duced into France by the two Italian queens, Catherine and Mary de 
Med.cis. The prime object aimed at at that period appeared to be for 
the men to dress as much like women, and the women as much like 
men as possible. A cap made either of velvet or cloth of silver, 
adorned with jewels, and surmounted by a nodding plume, and a cuirass 
covered with pearls and rubies, made up an attire which gave a mas- 
culine and unpleasing air to the fairest wearer, and the disfiguring effect 
of the cuirass was further heightened by a vast petticoat, stiff and ample 
as the crinolines of a few years ago. 

During the eighteenth century, the style of dress, and especially 
dressing the hair, underwent many new and strange transformations. 
The ladies’ locks were not only thrown back from off the face in the 
most unnatural and uncomfortable manner, but were so covered with 
pomade and powder as to render the heads of the fair ones almost (to 
use the expression of an Italian writer from whom we have obtained 
this information) as white as the snowy summits of the Alps. 

The French Revolution brought many and great alterations to cos-~ 
tume, as to everything else in Paris, and most parts of France. The 
pomade, powder, and trufles disappeared, and gave way to a style of 
costume supposed to be an imitation of that of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. After the Revolution, before the rise of Napoleon to abso- 
lute power, the most absurd and extravagant fashions arose, some ladies 
being so fond of ornaments as to wear bracelets round not only their 
wrists but their ancles. The Empress Josephine and the Bourbons, 
when they were restored, introduced what we now look upon as a very 
unbecoming style, the scanty and short waists, large bonnets, etc., 
which make us laugh so much when looking through an old French 
fashion-book. The Empress Eugénie again introduced the fashion of 
throwing the hair off the face, a mode which has continued to prevail 
to the present day, both in France and England. The ordinary head- 
gear of servants and working women in France in the present day, is a 
cap, worn out of doors as well as inthe house; but a good many of 
the peasant-women still wear handkerchiefs folded over their heads. 
The Basques of the Pyrenees, who are a distinct race both from the 
French and Spaniards, wear a very antique primitive costume, Three 
classes exist among these people, the higher orders, the women of which 
wear bonnets—the class of dressmakers, milliners, shop-women, 
farmer’s wives, etc., who confine themselves to caps, and the peasant 
women and servants who wear the folded handkerchief. The women 
and girls from the mountains wear a sort of head-gear not unlike the 
handkerchief of the Italian female peasant, worn flat on the top of the 
head, and hanging down behind. On week days it is scarlet, but on 
Sundays and festivals black, which gives a very sombre look to the 
churches on these occasions. A woollen gown is the summit of a 
Basque woman’s ambition, cotton print being her ordinary attire. 
German peasant-women also wear caps, in some parts of Germany at 
least—in others, high hats are the vogue, while at Frankfort and on the 
Rhine, the working woman has, or had, when the writer was in Ger- 
many some years ago, her head absolutely bare, out of doors as well as 
in the house. A friend of the writer’s, the daughter of a German 
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pastor, was asked permission by her maid to wear a bonnet. ‘No, 
replied the mistress, “if our servant wore a bonnet, it would took as if 
we wished to appear in a much higher station than we @re in.” 

In Spain and Sweden black is the colour of the “ grande toilette,’® 
that is to say, it was worn at all court-balls, weddings, etc. It is in. 
deed a sombre hue in itself, but forms a good ground for bright and 
gay colours to be worn with. For fifty years (a period only recently 
terminated) the ladies of Malta all wore black, in consequence of a vow 
made to the Virgin during a period of famine. In Iceland the women 
also wear black, or at least the very darkest and dullest shade of blue, 
scarcely distinguishable from black. Hence, when an Icelandic 
woman goes into mourning for a relative, she does not put on a black 
dress, but simply throws off the numerous heavy and massive silver- 
rings and other ornaments the women of that island are in the habit of 
wearing. In Holland, red is the favourite colour among the lower 
orders, the women of the country villages combining the shades in their. 
dress, a light red with a deep rose-colour. In some parts of that 
country the women cut off their hair at marriage, and ever after sub- 
stitute ugly horse-hair curls for the locks with which nature has pro- 
vided them. 

The English have almost entirely discarded a national costume, the 
smock frocks of farm labourers, and the red cloaks occasionally though 
rarely to be met with among old women in the country, being the last 
relics of any special dress among our peasantry. In Wales the high 
beaver hat for women, and in Scotland the plaid kilt for men, still 
linger, however. 

Dr. Ischnoli, in his “ Travels in Peru,’ thus speaks of the costume 
worn by some of the Peruvian Indians :—*‘ Their garments are all of 
dark and sombre hues. Dark blue is a favourite colour, and appears to 
be generally adopted for mourning; for whenever the Indians follow 
a corpse to the grave, they always wear dark blue penchos. The dress 
of the men usually consists of short trousers of coarse brown cloth, 
fastened round the waist by a girdle, and a woollen or cotton shirt. 
They seldom wear a jacket, the ponchos of alpaca wool being always 
the outer garment, On their feet they wear sandals of untanned 
leather, which merely cover the toes, and are fastened round the ancle. 
The dress of the women consists of a loose under-garment without 
sleeves, and made of coarse blue woollen cloth. It is confined round 
the waist by a broad girdle, called the huccan. Over the arms are 
drawn black sleeves, reaching from the wrist to about the middle of the 
upper arm; a sort of robe or tunic, called the anacu, descends from 
the shoulders to the knees. It is fastened, not in front, but on one 
side: This garment is made of a thin sort of woollen stuff. It 1s 
always black, being worn in token of mourning for the Incas, the 
native sovereigns of the country. On occasion of certain festivals, the 
Indian women wear a parti-coloured dress called a faldillin. This 
garment frequently exhibits the most glaring contrasts of colour. one 
half being bright red, and the other yellow, in addition to which: it 1s 
sometimes adorned with flowers of brilliant hues and tasteless gold 
embroidery. A mantilla, consisting of a narrow piece of woollen 
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cloth, is passed over the shoulders, and fastened under the chin, either 
with a long silver pin, or a cactus-thorn, completes the costume. In 
this mantilla, or in a poucho, mothers are accustomed to wrap their 
infants, and fastening them to their backs; they carry them about in 
this manner for a whole day, whilst engaged at their work.” 

Very curious are the differences between the colours worn to indicate 
mourning in the different countries of the world. “The Chinese,”’ 
says a French writer, “ mourn in white, which they consider emblematic 
of the soul’s purity when set free from the trammels of the flesh. The 
Armenians, Syrians, and Turks, wear blue on such occasions, regarding 
it as the colour of the sky to which the soul of the deceased has risen. 
The Ethiopians, by the colour grey, draw the thoughts of the sur- 
vivers to the dust of the ground, to which man ultimately returns, 
while the yellow mourning of the Egyptians is supposed to refer to the 
yellow faded leaf, so fit an emblem of the growing infirm and dying of 
the sons of men.” 





THE GENUS SNOB. 


By Grorce Noreis WILLOMATT. 
( Continued.) 


We have often had a desire to hear one of these specimens of 
humanity talk, but beyond a few words, that seem to be part of a 
slang, or language, peculiarly belonging to themselves—a sort of dog 
Latin which the puppies soon learn—beyond this we have failed in 
getting any rational conversation out of them. Perhaps it is that 
they have not the capacity for extended and ordinary conversation. 
These little creatures seem, however, to have caught up a few political 
phrases. They are fond of calling themselves Conservatives. But 
here their power of language ceases. Now, to what species do these 
little creatures belong? What is their origin? Are they imported 
or home-born? They seem to belong to a weakly race that die 
young, for we seldom see other than very young specimens. We are 
not acquainted with any work giving a natural history of the species. 
There ought to be something of the kind. Is there not some learned 
man amongst us who is equal to the task? Jor ourselves we must be 
content with these general remarks, and leave the more carefal dealing 
with the subject to abler minds. 

But now for a word on the other class of wearers of single eye-glasses. 
This second class is well represented by our acquaintance, “ Burly 
Corpus, Esq.’ They are generally a big, jolly-built lot of fellows. 
There can be no natural connection between these two classes of wearers, 
for they are so very unlike, the one to the other, in all visible appear- 
ances. Where one is simple and simpering, the other is bold, jolly, 
and rollicking. In former years we knew one of these, who went by 
the name of ‘‘Champagne Charley.” These are generally stout, well- 
made fellows, free and easy in their style, and no less 30, we are afraid, 
In their morals. We have noticed that the use these chiefly make of 
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the eye-glasses that they invariably wear, is to leer through them into 
the face of exery passing female, much to the annoyance of every pru- 
dent and well-conducted young woman. 

If the first class of eye-glass wearers of which we have spoken is 
contemptible, this second class is more positively harmful. In the one 
case, the glass is worn by the fool; in the second, by the rogue and 
the knave. 

The glass cannot be required on account of defective sight; or why 
the single glass, and not the pair of specs? A walk down Cheapside, 
a few days ago, fully convinced us that the glass was no help to the 
sight of the wearer, but rather a hindrance. One of these “swells ” 
was walking along on the pavement, and he knocked down a little 
toddling child that was walking by the side of its mother. The swell 
had the good manners to stop and pick the child up ; but before doing 
so he had to drop the eye-glass from his eye, I suppose that he might 
be able to see the more ciearby to do so. 

With the style of individual that we are now thinking of, the 
eye-glass and the cigar are closely united. With the former class of 
wearers this is not so much the case, and we judge that the reason 
is that they are not sufficiently developed to be able to bear the 
strain. 

So much for the wearers of the single eye-glasses. Now for a word 
on the double eye-glass, or orthodox specs. Well, there are our 
orandfathers and grandmothers, they wear them, and, good old 
souls, they need them. The letters from the boys and girls, now 
married and far away; nor the old family Bible, could not be read 
without them. Herein does art assist nature, and merciful is the pro- 
vision. This is the true use and service of spectacles, and if we live to 
be old enough to want a pair, may we get hold of a pair that will well 
suit our sight! 

While thinking of spectacles, we cannot help being struck with the 
change in fashion, that has come to these, as to all other things. We 
remember the old tortoise-shell goggles that our old grandmother used 
to wear, and well we used to love herin them. We can almost think 
we see her now as we looked upon her when a boy, sitting in Brunswick 
Chapel, listening to the outpouring of Mr. Talbot. ‘Then there were 
the old fashioned German silver spectacles of clumsy workmanship, now 
so seldom seen. ‘These have all given way to a light, fragile, delicate 
kind of thing—“ invisible specs,’’ I think they are called. 

Now, do all that wear these sort of things actually need them! I 
trow not. There is our old friend, the “ Rev. Mr. Graball,” he mounts 
a pair. Why? I have every reason to believe that he can see very well 
without them. Some have said that he wears them because he thinks 
that it gives a certain dignified and classical appearance to his coun- 
tenance. Well, people will talk; and we must not believe all we hear. 
But it is certain that this glass-wearing propensity is catching, for 
many of his people, down to some of the youngest of his congregation, 
may now be seen with spectacles, where once they did not need them ; 
and it is astonishing to notice the number who have had no previous 
defect in eye-sight who are obliged (?) to wear spectacles too. 
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We might have said that the ladies could be spoken of in the same 
way. We have known some of the spectacle-wearers of the softer sex 
who have worn them, but not because they have positively needed them. 
But we must be content with this hint ; we can harely be so rude as to 
enlarge further in this direction. Only remember, dear ladies, that 
these spectacles are transparent ! 

The subject of eye-glasses and spectacles is by no means yet exhausted. 
We have in this paper been endeavouring to classify some of the wearers 
of eye-glasses only. We might go on to classify spectacles themselves, 
erouping them under such heads as “ The Philosophical Specs,” ‘“ The 
Literary Specs,” “The Knowing Specs,” &c., &c. But this may be 
work for a future time. 

Splash and splendour is the order of the day. We have followed our 
Gallic neighbours, and worshiped at the shrine of Gloire. We have, to a 
large extent become the apostles and victims of padding and paint, and 
varnish and guilding. We often find the farmer passing himself for a 
squire, the tradesman for a merchant, and the servant girl for a lady. 
There is infinite mischief and misery in all this Brummagem lacquer. 
Men live beyond their means, and temporary depression is ruin to them, 
Much of our financial trouble may be distinctly traced to our own 
folly. Profligate expenditure has been a fruitful cause of impoverish- 
ment, Extravagance, ostentation, and pleasure-seeking may be traced 
in all classes amongst us. This is a national evil; and we need a 
natural return to simplicity. 

The evil of pretension is very great. Hverywhere people are pre- 
tending to be wiser and better than they really are. Many a friend of 
mine will read this; and I tremble to think of my next visit to some 
of their houses. ‘There is my friend Blank. He has the means to 
keep his small establishment in tolerable comfort. His normal con- 
dition might well provide the mutton, roast on Sunday, cold on Monday, 
hashed on Tuesday, &c. While he keeps to this, and is satisfied that 
his family plate shall still be of the willow pattern, and content that 
his own dear little wife shall do the work of the house, then all will be 
comfortable and easy enough. It is when he begins to talk of his 
drawing room, a poor half starved room on the first floor, which is 
enlivened with a fire about once in six months, and engages a little wee 
thing as slavey, at half-a-crown a week, and makes her wearacap; then 
he becomes a snob. Once I could go to my good friend’s house, and he 
would welcome me in a hearty, genial, and natural manner. But now, 
dear me, how altered everything has become. A chilly atmosphere of 
unreality has seemed to have got into the house. The good fellow 
himself thinks that he is no less genial ; nor is he at heart, good fellow 
that he is. It is only this poor, wretched attempt at gentility, that is 
the spoiling agent at work. Once he could give a jolly, plain, comfort. 
able, and homely entertainment to a few of his friends, and these 
entertainments were enjoyable, because they were homely. But all this 
how belongs to the days that are gone. Some of the same friends are 
still asked, but it is now to “a party.’’ Here the former things are set 
quite topsy-turvy. Supper is now served upon something like an 
orthodox dining-room table, then it used to be on the round parlour loo 
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table. On extra occasions now, we may get a cheap made dish from an 
inferior pastry cooks (of course, the words in italics are ours only), 
Some of his more feeling and sympathising friends have feared that 
there must be a painful dearth of luxuries, both before and after such 
get-ups as this. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





THE HEBREW CHILD. 


P11 tell you a story, Roy, 
If you will be very still, 
About a beautiful baby boy, 
Whom bad men tried to kill, 
And his mamma hid him by day and night, 
Out of their wicked, cruel sight. 


But her heart was filled with fear, 
As she heard the people say, 
‘‘That Hebrew woman over there 
Hath hidden her babe away ;” 
And another plan she sought to try, 
For how could she see her darling die? 


She secretly made for him 
‘wai A cradle, pretty and light, 
~-“«- All woven with rushes, long and slim, 
etius And she made it water-tight— 
Then’ quick to the river’s edge she flew, 


And laid him down where the wild flags grew. 


For she knew that every day 
A princess, tall and grand, 
With her maidens fair, would come that way ; 
And the rest was in God’s hand— 
If weal or woe, she could not tell, 
And she bade his sister guard him well. 


So when the maidens fair. 
With the lovely lady came, 
The little boat lay safely there, 
Watched by Miriam. 
And the princess said, ‘*‘ What is that I see ? 
Go fetch it, I pray thee unto me.” 


Now when from his tiny bed 
To take him the maiden tried— 
"Twas a Hebrew child, they, whispering, said. 
And the little baby cried. 
Then the princess lovingly on him smiled, 
And made him her own adopted child, 
By God’s own finger led. 
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910 Henri Horace. 


Once tenants of a decent home, 
They plied an honest trade ; 

Now houseless in the streets they roam 
Fit objects for our aid ! 


For there are dying men enow’, 
With hollow, sunken eyes, 

And famine written on their brow, 
Who coin no beggar’s lies ; 








HENRI HORACE. 


By tue AvuTHor oF RinaHurRst ComMMoN. 


Horace had gathered energy and strength since he had left France, 
The circumstances under which he left were of the most distressing 
character ; still the influence of a cheerful nature, that of his friend 
Merrywise, had in a great measure built him up again and reconciled 
him, The grey hairs seemed to have had the terror withdrawn from 
them of going with sorrow to the grave. At one time he had beep 
under that awful spell; but it had now passed away. He thougnt of 
his dear son as having been cruelly taken by the hand of war and 
hurried into eternity. But the consideration of others in similar pain 
made the burden lighter ; under the hope of meeting again in another 
world he tried to think as lightly as he could of it,—tried to think of it 
as a distressing dream which would be relieved by and by. But he was 
yet to receive a shock far more terrible than the blow already given. 
Just now, however, walking along with Mr. Merrywise, his mind was 
calm and free from the remembrance of the event. They walked on 
together talking affable talk about old times, as the rest followed on 
behind. 

Pieces of cliff that had fallen lay scattered upon the shore in various 
parts. People in the day time came from Munster and held ther 

icnics in these places, spreading their eatables on the blocks of cliff 
and playing their games on the sand. Laid on one of these blocks was 
@ newspaper some tourist had left behind. Mr. Merrywise and 
Horace certainly noticed the white speck, for in the distance it looked 
but a speck. It might have been somebody’s pocket handkerchiet. 
They looked upon it as a man might a particle of dust upon his coat just for 
a moment before he brushes it off, and then forgets all about it. That 
was all. 

Just at this point, a rather heavy breeze blowing from the land blew 
the paper towards them, and Mr. Merrywise said, ‘‘ There you se, 
Horace, the man left it for me; here it comes!” as the newspape 
came rolling against his feet, and he picked it up. 

‘You're quite welcome to it, Merrywise,’”’ returned Horace, smiling, 
*¢it would not be there if it were worth much.” 7 

“You're right, Horace, it is about as fresh as a bad egg; why its 
one of last month’s newspapers. But if you’d like to read the poll 
news, 1’ll make you a present of it,” he returned, laughing and handing 
it to him. 

They had now got so far ahead of Alfred and the rest of them, tha! 
in the dim twilight they could not discern them. So having reached 
the piece of cliff, from which the paper had blown, they sat down up 
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it to wait for them. Horace opened the paper carelessly by way of 
passing the time, and commenced reading lines here and there. Mr. 
Merrywise amused himself by practising free-hand drawing on the sand 
with the end of his stick, every now and then looking across the sea at 
the darkening horizon. As they both sat thus employed, Horace, 


suddenly clenching the paper tight in his hand, exclaimed in a tone of 


acute agony, 

“ Merrywise !” 

“Horace, what ails you!” he returned, rising to his feet, and taking 
a rapid glance at the altered features of his friend. 

«“OQ,man!” he replied, with fiery vehemence. ‘“A serpent, black 
and foul, has stung me !” 

“Speak Horace! where?” said Mr. Merrywise, a damp having 
crept over his ruddy face. 

“There,” he replied, handing him the paper. “ Read it again and 
tell me if it be not true. Ah me! my brain—it rocks madly!” 

Mr. Merrywise eagerly took it into his hand, and read audibly the 
following : 

‘ Versailles, May 25th, 1871. 

“Henri Horace, sentenced to death by the court martial on the 10th 

“inst., will be executed on the 20th of June next, for joining an in- 


| “surrection. The Commission of Pardons see no grounds upon which 
_ “to withdraw the sentence.” 


“What’s the date now?” asked Horace, hurriedly, when he had 
finished reading. 

“The 18th,” answered Mr. Merrywise, looking perplexed. 

“Executed on the 20th. Nay, it will be a murder if they slay him, 
Merrywise,” he said, looking wildly towards the ocean. ‘‘ What, Henri 
merit death! why the lad could do no wrong. But the thing must be 
looked in the face ; we must leave here for Versailles to night; tear up 
the paper. Let no heart feel this bitter pang but my own. Don’t 
spoil the flowers we left jnst now so happy. Come, Merrywise, to 
Versailles to-night! Say nothing to any of them. 

Taking his arm as he spoke the two friends walked back to the house 
together.—one inwardly sinking for his dear son, the other’s heart 
aching for his friend. As they entered the garden gate they could hear 


_ the cheerful voices of the happy inmates, They stood a few moments 
outside listening to the merry sound. 


“Keep up, man,’’ said Mr. Merrywise, as Horace brushed away a 


‘Yes, Merrywise,” he answered, his heart ready to burst, “ go in 


[ll play the man for their sakes.” 


And they both walked in. 
They were all sat together in a room fronting the sea, and happily 


the twilight prevented their seeing the true condition they were in as 
they entered. 


“They kept nicely out of the way, you see,” said Blanche 


| Coquettishly. 
| ' : We did nothing but sit waiting for you, you little tease,” said Mr. 


ITyWise, assuming as near as he could his usual tone. “But I’ll tell 
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212 Henri Horace 


you one thing, and that isn’t two-—I must be off to London by train in 
less than an hour, and Horace is going with me.” 

‘““'To London!” they all exclaimed. 

“Yes, I’ve particular business I can’t neglect; but you know we 
shall be back in a day or two, so you can make yourselves happy.” 

‘“‘ Bother the business,’ said his wife. 

“Well, but business must be seen to, Mrs. Merrywise,” said Horace, 
much to her surprise, who could scarcely speak, and felt he must say 
something. 

“‘T suppose it must, sir,” she answered, in an altered tone. “ I’m glad 
you're going with him.” 

“Yes, he wants somebody to look after him,’ said Horace, in a very 
weak effort at jocularity. ‘‘ Come then, Merrywise, get ready.” 

“If they are going to leave us in this way, we'll have a fine time of it 
when they’re gone,” said Alfred, laughing. 

In a short time the two men walked out of the house, smuggling— 
with the generosity of good-hearted men—their sorrow away unseen. 
They had but one portmanteau between them, but no time for elabora- 
tion could even be thought about. They walked silently down the 
garden, now in the dark, for the moon was not yet up. 

“Tf war had only slain him another way,” said Horace, as he closed 
the gate, bitterly sobbing, “I could have borne it better, Merrywise.” 
The sea gave a moan as though it too felt the pain. ‘I could have 
borne it better. Poor lad!’? he sobbed, “only just in time to see him 
alive! It’s a mistake, Merrywise, he’s done nothing I’m sure! God 
Sustain nim !’’ 

With feelings like these the two walked along through the quiet 
summer’s evening ; the moon peeping out of the sea as they left 
Munster Vale on their heart-breaking journey. 

st % * % sf 

The prison clock struck ten; warders were pacing up and down 
the corridors; nothing in the still night could be heard but their 
melancholy parading. The prisoners were locked in for the night; 
the lights were all extinguished, with one exception. Sat in a cell, with 
a table in the centre, upon which was an oil lamp dimly lighting its 
interior, were two figures, the one earnestly talking in a subdued tone, 
the other—a much older man—intently listening. When the prison 
clock has ceased striking, the younger man turned his pale face on his 
right hand, and commenced ticking off his fingers with the left. 

«“ Ten—twelve—two—four—six. Only eight hours more to live! I 
seem to be dying now, Lafont,” said Henri Horace, laying his hand 
Wearily upon his head. ‘‘ But should you see my father again, tell him 
I died happy, and it was no fault of mine. Oh, for a gaze upon them all 
again! then I could leave the world happier still! ”’ 

‘My dear boy,” replied Lafont, deeply moved, “while there is life 
there’s hope ; perhaps—perhaps you may see them yet.” 

“There may be such a thing as hope,” he answered, picking up a pen 
and writing the word boldly upon a piece of paper. “Yes, it is a 
lovely word! Poor father hoped I might be saved from war; but 
I was not. When you got me released from the camp, I hoped to 
find my home again.”’ 

















Henri Horace.’ 


‘Well, Henri, I’ll see no blur remains when you are gone to taint 


and spoil your memory. If you could rest an hour or two—” 

“Rest !’? said Henri, sharply. “Hight hours life, and talk of rest! 
Nay, I cannot rest.” 

“Were it possible, Henri,’’ said Lafont, vehemently, “ I'd willingly 
die in your stead; my heart aches to see youth snatched so cruelly.’ 

“God bless you, Lafont,” he returned, a smile stealing over his pale 
wan face; “but I’ve nothing to live for now. A short time ago I 
thought it cruel too; but now I am resigned. I wished to live and 
love a while ago, but now I’d rather die.” 

« But such death is bitter indeed, Henri,’ said Lafont, commencing 
to sob like a child, “ bitter indeed.” 

“Nay, it is but justice,’ he replied, turning his pale face towards 
the glimmering light. “I did a crime, for which I sacrifice my life. 
Thousands pay the same penalty who have done no wrong; they are 
dragged pitilessly into the battle-field, and have the sting of war 
thrust at them for no crime at all.” 

“Don’t talk so, boy,’ snid Lafont, looking up with tearful eyes at 
him, ‘Call your’s no crime. Let any dare to call it crime when you 
are gone,” he continued, vehemently, “and I’ll rail against it; nay, be 
they high or low, I'll trample them down !”’ 

‘“‘ Hush !’? said Henri, in a whispering tone. ‘Be calm, the warders 
may overhear.” 

“T care not—” 

“ Nay, peace! Bellow not to the cold air and these grim prison 
walls,” 

“You say well, Henri, it is uselss now,’’ returned Lafont, checking 
the passion that had suddenly crept upon him, Then tell me something 
I can do for you.” 

“JT have many things to charge you with; and thank God for 
your friendly comfort in my fieeting hours, But you are weary now; 
let me urge a little rest. Two nights you have been with me and taken 
none.” 

“Rest would but torture me, Henri. We have not long together 
now,”’ he answered. ‘Tell me your wishes.” 

“Since you take no rest then,” said Henri, “I'll tell you what I 
desire, till heaven sends us a little kindly sleep.” 

. ack do boy,” replied Lafont, looking at him eagerly and atten- 
lvely. 

‘If you see my father,” he began, trying to smile through his agony, 
as he handed Lafont a small packet neatly tied with string, give him 
these papers; they will tell all my tale. I pray you may meet him! 
Speak a word to him about me yourself; tell him how foully I was led 
away by wicked men; how you got me released from the camp, and 
how I hurried away with a light heart to seek my home again. It will 
give him pain, but never mind, I would not have him think me bad,— 
My mother too, and my dear sister !’’ 

“God help them in their sore distress,’’ replied Lafont. 

“Nay, I have a charge now yout must keep strict adherence to, above 
them all, It’s hard work for me to say it; but I would have it so. My 
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dear loved mother—who, if I can steal near her pillow when in the next 
world and kiss her cheek I often shall—she and my darling sister must 
never know my history.” 

‘¢ Henri, this can never be,” said Lafont. 

“Tt must! Tell my father so; though I know he’ll wrap the sorrow 
in his own heart. Let ¢hem think I have fallen amongst many noble, 
robust men in honourable fight; but never let them know I became a 
prey to heartless villains, Lafont, and died a culprit’s death.”’ 

“Well, well, it shall be done if possible.” 

‘¢Say what more I can do,” said Lafont, much moved by the beautiful 
and heartfelt affection of Henri. 

‘‘'There’s @ final wish I have.” 

“Ay, go on.”’ 

‘‘ When my poor body is put into the cold earth, and the grass is. 
beginning to grow about the spot, and the world is forgetting all about 
slain Henri, come near and plant a violet and an olive leaf over me, and 
let the daisies and delicate sprigs all round speak, in a voice far more 
persuasive than all human language, of my innocence. You know, 
Lafont, you may not see my father for a long, long time; and then 
you could bring him to the grave, and say, ‘ Your son left you these, 
his only legacy.’ Do all this for me, Lafont,’ he said, extending 
his thin worn hand. 

‘¢ Henri,” said Lafont, ‘‘I give you my hand, [ will.” 

Henri gave him an impressive look as he repeated softly again, “I 
will.” And then drawing a long breath, he said, “ Heaven can only 
reward you, Lafont.” 

‘True, dear boy,” he replied. ‘‘ And only in the next world can the 
foul instigators of all this war and strife receive due punishment.” 

‘“ Listen!” said Henry. ‘“‘ The morning hours have broken; the clock 
strikes one; the executioner’s hand will soon be on the door. Come 
then, let’s soothe our burdened hearts with an hour or two of sleep. My 
cares, Lafont, I rest above, and pray for your sorrows, too,” returned 
Henri, looking at him with weariness and torture painted in every 
feature, though trying to force asmile. ‘ I’ll put out the lamp.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mock MULLIGATAWNEY SouP WITH 
RicE.—Boil one pound of tripe in 
three pints of water for two hours; 
take it out, lay it on a clean cloth to 
dry; skim the fat off the liquor ; peel 
and slice three good sized onions, and 
one apple, be careful to take out all 
the core; put them into a frying pan 


with the fat of the tripe , an ounce of 


butter; a tablespoonful of curry- 
powder; a small teaspoonful of salt ; 





a saltspoonful ot flour of mnustard,. 
and a dessertspoonful of flour; fry, 
stirring all the time till of a pale 
brown colour, then cut the tripe into 
pleces an inch square, and fry that 
slightly; put the whole into the 
liquor, add three tablespoonsfuls of 
rice, and boil gently, stirring fre- 
quently, for forty minutes; add half 
a pint of milk, and serve at once. 
Cost ls. 24d. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GORSE. 


Never in the vernal spring, 

With its variegated wing, 

When the nightingale and thrush 
Sing in every brake and bush,— 
Never do we prize the flowers 

As in winter’s stormy hours. 
Beauteous gorse! like radiant May,. 
Garlanded on Christmas day. 


‘Welcome is the cheerful gorse, 
Lighting up the moor and moss, 
{n dark winter’s misty gloom 
Beaming out in brilliant bloom ; 
All its thorny boughs are green, 
Bright with golden flowers between ; 
Never looks the gorse more gay 
Than it smiles on Christmas day. 


Welcome then, the yellow gorse 
On the common, moor, and moss ; 
On the upland, in the field, 
Clumpedalong the marshand weald. 
Blooming gorse, I'll take of thee 


Lingering by this wayside brook, 
Take a little closer look ; 

Watered as the streamlet flows, 
Here it flourishes and grows ; 
Delving downwards with its roots, 





Upwards spring its vigorous shoots. Branches for my Christmas-tree ; 

See the gorse in full array, And on Jesu’s cradle lay 

Blossoming on Christmas day. ' Golden flowers on ane we 
. GOUGH. 





A DASH FOR LIFE! 


THE STORY OF A TERRIBLE RIDE. 
By F. M, Hotmes, Author of “ Faith’s Father,” ‘“ Saved as by Fire,” &c. 


( Concluded.) 


‘* Dash for it!” cried my brother ; ‘ open the ‘ throttle’ (valve),’’ and 
whilst he sent the brake handle spinning round, leaving the wheels free, 
I | aaa opened the valve so as to give the drivers grip, and we were 
off! 

I shouted loudly to Hinton to open the points of another siding so 
that we could get off the main line, and my brother screamed to Giles, 
the porter, to switch off the “‘ Giant,” but to no purpose. She came on 
so fast that neither of the men could cross the line, and before we knew 
it we had passed the last points, and were travelling at a tremendous 
pace on the main line to Binghurst, with that steaming, snorting. 
terrible ‘“‘Giant’’ following us faster and still faster. 

To stop was instant destruction! All our hope was to dash ahead 
so fast that if the “Giant” overtook us, the shock (especially as our 
buffers were remarkably strong) would be much reduced. 

We saw this at once, and without pausing to think, banked up the 
— opened the valve to its widest, and sped along at a frightful 
speed. 

Excitement! I never knew what it was before, and I don’t wish to 
experience it again. Look when we would behind us, there was that 
terrible “Giant,” worked by that insane man, still following us closely. 

Why did we not jump off when first we saw it coming? ‘To have 
done so would have spoiled two of the finest engines that ever came 
into Arton Station, but we did not think we should have been 
forced into this terrible predicament. It was all done so suddenly. 
We were certain Hinton would have been able to switch us off, but he 
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was half a minute too late. And, of course, when once we had com- 
menced to move, we could not leap. Let me tell anyone who is now 
saying, ‘“‘I should have jumped off! ” that it is no joke to risk a hasty 
leap from one of those high locomotives in a second. There was no 
time to take a deliberate leap. The hope was to keep moving, and to 
be switched off. Hinton and others said afterwards it was the wisest 
thing we could have done. Moreover, we expected that Freeth would 
stop at the first station, as he was accustomed to, and discovering his 
mistake, would go back. But no such thing. We dashed through the 
station at a frightful pace, and then our hearts began to fail us indeed. 
What was to be done! There seemed to be no help for us! We must 
still dash for life before that steaming, snorting “ Giant,” driven by that 
madman Freeth. 

“The road is open to Binghurst,” said my brother, thoughtfully, 
‘because they expect the train this engine ought to have behind it—so 
far we are safe, if we can but keep ahead, What’s the pressure now, 
Harry? Can we keep up this rate much longer ? ” 

We read off the figures on the guage, and I well remember the pres- 
sure of steam in the boiler was 150 lbs., and rising. We piled on more 
coal, and again looked behind us, The ‘‘Giant”’ was coming on as 
fast as ever, but the distance between us, though small, had not 
lessened. 

Happily it was a luggage engine, so far we had the advantage, 
for ours, being’ built for passenger traffic, was lighter, and capable 
of going at a higher rate of speed. ‘The “Giant ’’ was more power- 
ful, and intended for dragging heavy weights rather than for rapidity 
of motion. _ 

So we swept on! It was a terrible ride, the memory of which will 
never pass from me. Danger before us—terrible danger! Certain 
destruction if we stopped! No hope but to dash on, on, on, whither 
we dare not ask ourselves. 

Again we heaped coal on the fire, and again we,anxiously consulted the 
guage, At present we were all right, we had a good head of steam— 
quite sufficient to keep up our present pace. This done, we opened the 
steam whistle and ¢ied it down; and now, shrieking, we plunged on 
through the darkening twilight. Our hope was that the official at 
Arton had telegraphed the news along the line, and that some help 
might be forthcoming. But we shuddered as we asked ourselves 
what help could be rendered us? To be switched off to a siding would 
be but to court the terrible death from which we were now flying, 
for how could they switch us off and not that terrible thing behind ? 
Still vaguely hoping something might be done, we kept the whistle 
open and waited. 

‘“‘Tt will, at least, serve to warn them we are coming, and tell them 
to clear the road,” said my brother, grimly. 

But now a new danger presented itself. We were rapidly approaching 
Binghurst, and, consulting our watches, to our dismay we found that 
an express train would be due at that station at the time that we, 
unless stopped, would dash through it! Could nothing be done to make 
that madman stop! We looked behind for the hundredth time! No, 
rapidly and pertinaciously as ever the engine was steaming on! 
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“ We must get to Binghurst before that express,” said my brother, 
decidedly. ‘‘ We’re going quicker than she will; then we shall have 
a hundred miles or more of clear line, for it’ll be open expecting her, 
If we are behind it, and get there whilst its waiting, there’ll be a 
terrible smash. What’s the time, Harry ?”’ 

I told him. 

Then came a look on his features I had never seen before. No more 
was he a boy. He had suddenly become a man—in spirit, at least— 
and his brows were knit, and his lips were firm, as though he con- 
templated a mighty purpose. 

‘We'll clear the junction before the express, and then, with an open 
hundred miles of line before us, I’1] stop this madman somehow, if I 
die for it.” 

He threw off his coat, piled more coal on the furnace, and took his 
watch in his hand. His face grew more anxious, We were perilously 
near the junction, and if we were not through in five minutes, a 
frightful collision must ensue ! 

I eagerly looked to the next turn in the road. When round that 
turning we could see the other line on which the express would run, 
Both lines joined at the junction. 

It was a sharp curve, and terribly dangerous to round it at the 
frightful pace we were then going, but my brother would not slacken 
speed. Indeed, how could he, with that terrible engine still snorting 
close behind us. 

With a perilous jerk, a rush and a roar, we were round the point, and 
almost abreast of the express on the other line! 

My brother clutched the safety valve, and jammed it down hard, and 
the pressure was increased. No engine could bear such a strain long. 
But if we could warn the express, it might be saved, and we still kept 
our whistle open. 

My heart seemed to stand in my mouth as I watched her. Could 
she stop in time! She might for the “Giant,” but not for us. We 
must get through first— 

And, thank God, we did. With a scream we swept through the 
station like a whirlwind of fire, and in a moment were on the main line 
with a hundred and fifty clear miles before us. 

The express, warned by us, strained every nerve to stop, and was 
enabled to do so within a yard of the “Giant!” and still that frightful 
madman was running behind us! But we breathed more freely now 
the express was safe, and we had time now to work. The first thing 
was to join the engines. 

Pressing his teeth tightly together, and bending his brows, my brother 
began, almost imperceptibly to slacken speed, whilst I climbed over the 
tender, and took up my position on the beam at the back, to which the 
coupling chains were attached. I found them hooked up in readiness. 

It was a perilous adventure! Fast through the gathering gloom | 
saw the ‘Giant’”’ approaching nearer, and still more near ! 

“Let her go!” I cried, to my brother, “‘ quicker, quicker, if you are 
too slow, it'll be too much of a shock!” And my brother slightly 
increased the speed again, but not so much as to gain on the “ Giant.” 
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Nearer she came, nearer and still nearer; I clung tight to the chains ; 
nearer yet, until at last she struck us. 

It was a terrible blow, but did not damage us much, for the buffers 
were strong. Instantly I threw the chains over the hook of the “‘ Giant,” 
and commenced to screw them tight. 

My brother had managed beautifully. 

Thank God! the first part of our perilous enterprise was successfully 
accomplished ! 

Then we shut off steam, and screwed the brakes down hard, until 
they were all aflame. So far we were able to retard the speed of the 
‘“‘ Giant,” and our engine could be left. The whistle was still tied down, 
and screaming as a warning; the safety-valve was open. 

Cautiously we began to make our way by means of the buffers to the 
other engine. ‘This, though very difficult, was less so than if we had 
been going at the former rate of speed. Then we climbed along the 
engine, one on each side, until we could peep over and see what 
Freeth was doing. 

Greatly to our relief we found that he was lying full jength before the 
furnace, overcome by the heat of the fire, and in a profound and drunken 
slumber. We jumped down, and quickly tied his hands and feet with 
cord from the stocker’s box ; then fastened him securely with a rope to 
the side of the engine. But he never woke, his drunken stupor was too 
profound. ‘The rest was comparatively child’s play, and is soon told. 
We ran rapidly on to the next station, where we were quickly shunted, 
and the line cleared for the express. We told our tale to the station- 
master, who kept us in a sort of polite durance until next day, when a 
stern-faced and sprucely uniformed inspector came and cross-examined 
us severely. 

Then we were allowed to return home, but of our rapturous though 
subdued and thankful feelings whilst journeying back over that terrible 
road, and the joy and tenderness awaiting us at home, I will say 
nothing here. Sufficient to tell that shortly afterwards we received an 
official reprimand for playing with the company’s engines, accompanied 
by a notification that the directors would punish Freeth severely, but 
would take no further steps in the matter as regards ourselves, in con- 
sequence of our bravery! Still, they wished to point out that the risks 
had been great, and but for a merciful and over ruling Providence there 
might have been a grave disaster. They would make us a present of 
our fares back! 

That was all. We thought we knew more about the risks and con- 
sequences, and so forth, than the directors, but we did not say so, 
and as for any reward for saving the engines and preventing the accident 
—well, perhaps we did not deserve one, who knows? At all events, we 
did not do it for a reward, and the knowledge that we had prevented a 
grave disaster and saved ourselves was reward enough ; anyhow, I would 
not give much for that man’s pluck or right doing who only and solely 
exercises it for a reward, would you ? 
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CHRISTMAS EVE THOUGHTS. 


CaristuaAs Eve! I look through my window at the stars, shining 
down upon a peaceful world. Numberless hosts, with here and 
there a larger, brighter one standing forth as a leader to the 
multitude of smaller ones that follow. Did they shine thus over 
Bethlehem on that night so long ago, when the mystery of mysteries was 
being enacted, which gave the waiting world a Saviour and Redeemer ! 
What star was it, of all the countless myriads, that received such a 
blessed mission? Do its rays still gladden some part of our earth, or 
was its mission ended with that night’s ministry, when He, the star of 
all the ages, rose to light the universe ? 

Christmas Eve! In a thousand cities the joy-bells ring forth, as 
they have through many hundred years, over this glad anniversary, and 
in England’s country villages the carol-singers wake their joyful songs 
through the quiet streets at the dead of night, proclaiming the good 
tidings. Throughout the world there are happy gatherings, where glad 
hearts and earnest voices echo the words. “ Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men.” 

We give a hearty welcome to old father christmas, for though his 
hair is silvery with age, he has always thesame happy smile, He brings 
to all of us a remembrance of joyful things, which make those who 
think about them very happy. 

There is a difference between being merry, and being happy. ‘The 
boisterous gaiety which many put on may be merely a mask, diseuising 
asad, sad heart. A boy who passed through a churchyard at night 
whistled loudly to show that he was not afraid. But he did so to keep 
his spirits up. 

True happiness is not a noisy but a quiet thing. It may be com- 
pared, not to the brook passing over the pebbles and stones, but to the 
broad full stream, flowing onward, and silently carrying fertility and 
freshness within its bosom. 

Let us entcr into the spirit of a truly happy Christmas day, and learn 
the lessons it is designed to teach. 

What happy scenes it brings to our memories ? what pleasant recollec- 
tions of old friends, and what remembrance of friendship! There is 
indeed a charm in all this, for it is pleasant to link the present with the 
past, by thinking of those who were once with us, and in imagination 
again partaking of our joys; and should we not also love to connect 
the present with the striking scene as exhibited at Bethlehem ? 

The school-boy looks forward to Christmas-tide as a happy time. He 
thinks of the social gathering, the curious misletoe, the red-berried 
holly, and the indispensable plum-pudding, 

The history and custems of Christmas time are full of interest. 
Christmas means the feast of Christ. Mas is an old word formerly 
used, meaning “a feast,” and from very early times this day has been 
kept as a holy festival: just as we celebrate the birthday of our Kings 
and Queens, so we celebrate the birthday of the King of Kings. 

At what precise period, or why, this particular day was set apart for 
the commemoration of our blessed Saviour’s birth is nowhere accounted 
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for; yet we are certain that its observance is of the highest antiquity, 
since so early as the fourth century it was the custom of pious persons 
to date any remarkable event from the festival of Christ’s incarnation, 
which then, as now, was celebrated on this day. 

In our own country the feast held at this time degenerated into a 
heathen festival to the honour of the Sun. The chief god was called 
Jol ov Yule, by which name Christmas is still known in many of the 
northern parts of England, so that now there, the burning the yule log 
is universal, It was always considered an indispensable part of the 
observances of Christmas Eve. 

Another custom is the use of misletoe. This plant is the only one 
we can lay claim to asa native of our island. It grows upon apple 
trees, sometimes upon hazles, but rarely upon oaks, and a fine specimen 
was recently seen in Somersetshire, upon an acacia tree. In ancient 
times it seems to have been valued by the Druids, and used as a sacred 

lant. 
. Misletoe is associated closely and pleasantly with Christmas time: 
the precise time when it was introduced into hall and cottage as a 
Christmas shrub is not known, and we do not know wheu the privilege 
of a kiss was first conferred by its shadow. The name of the individual 
who first introduced this custom has not come down to our day, perhaps 
we have not given the subject sufficient research. 

The origin of Christmas-boxes is also thus described :— 

‘‘Tt was anciently a custom to carry a box from door to door for the 
collection of little presents at Christmas. In an old work entitled the 
‘¢ Athenian Oracle,” it is stated that formerly it was the custom for the 
monks to offer masses for the safety of all ships that went on long 
voyages; to each ship a little box was affixed (under the custody of the 
priest) into which the sailors put money or other valuable in order to 
secure the prayers of the church. At Christmas those boxes were 
opened, and were thence called ‘Christmas-boxes.’ In order that no 
person, however indigent, should omit these presents, the poor were 
encouraged to get ‘box-money’ of their richer neighbours, to enable 
them to add to the priests’ perquisites.” 

Christmas carol-singing has a very interesting history. The Angel’s 
Hymn of Glory to God in the Highest, recorded in St. Luke’s history 
of our Lord’s nativity, is often cited as the first instance of this kind of 
holy song. 

Down to the present time the custom of singing Christmas Carols 
is preserved, aud varies in circumstance and degree in various parts of 
the country. This custom is, in itself, blameless, and capable of being 
made productive of good, Sometimes it is abused, and is calculated to 
bring ridicule on sacred subjects: but when the sacred Christmas song 
falls upon the ear in perfect harmony, the effect is that of hushed 
delight, and the mind is carried back to the angels’ song at 
Bethlehem. 

Let there be a thoughtful remembrance of the great event which we 
commemorate.—The birth into our world, in our nature, of the Eternal 
Son of God; the most stupendous event the universe ever beheld. 
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THE GENUS SNOB. 


By Greorce Norris WILLOMATT. 
( Concluded.) 


My friend is after all a sensible fellow ; he is only, like all his kind, 
led away by this foolish false gentility ; and so far he isa snob. I am 
not exposing my dear friend Blank for the mere pleasure of doing so, 
but only for the purpose of holding him up, that in him, others may see 
themselves. Many will feel that the picture is true to life. Now, why 
should Jones and I, alter the modes of our being, to assume an eclat which 
does not belong to us? ‘Those whom we entertain are only of the same 
rank of ourselves, and they are not in the least deceived by such tem- 
porary splash. It will only encourage them to try and play off exactly 
the same absurd trick upon us. It is most pleasant to have our friends, 
and to enjoy with them a jolly meal. It is English; and may this. 
good national custom long continue! All good stomachs and kindly 
hearts must enjoy it! It is better to meet twice thus than once! It 
is impossible for men of small means, to be continually putting on the 
erand ; but a moderate and homely meal may be given almost at any 
time. And I am sure that if we would consult the best taste of the 
most sensible of our friends, we shall descend into simplicity and 
naturalness. Besides this, what more uncomfortable thing than to be 
constantly supporting a sham. Are you quite sure that you were not 
seen, upon your entrance into the shop of your ever accommodating 
“Uncle.” The tailor and dressmaker have been pressing you; are you 
not half suspicious that friend So-and-so, has heard through them, that 
the clothes even now worn out have not yet been paid for? A little 
while ago, when your swell friend called at mid-day, was you not 
fidgeting for a week in case he should have caught a smell of “ bloaters’’ 
in the passage? What a terrible drag and pressure and care this 
gentility is—this sham and unreality. Step down from it, and 
wear the frank and natural, in your style and manner. Your friends 
wili then love you with a heartier love, and you willeven then find your- 
self quite as well off as other folk. When next you ask a few friends 
to dinner, set them down to a plain piece of beef, or mutton, and a 
pudding; they will enjoy the fare, and be ready to thank you for the 
simplicity. Ask any one you have the honour of knowing if such would 
not be the case. 

Then again we are all blessed with our poorer relations. Coldness 
has been growing between us and them, for they have said pretty plainly 
that we ought to have helped them, but knowing the true case of our 
position we have not done so. We have not been able. Often have we 
stood much in need of extricating help ourselves, but we have been all 
the while cutting so much dash that it is no wonder that our relatives 
should have put down to unkindness of heart what has really been 
inability. But you may obiect to this and say, “ Yes, that is all very 
well, but we have given away a very great deal.” Very likely you have, 
but to whom, and under what circumstance ? You gave a very respect- 
able donation to the Rev. Mr. Graball when he called upon you last 
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season with his subscription list, and you also were down for a guinea 
in the list of subscribers towards that last testimonial that was made to 
him. In giving this you gave more than you could possibly afford, but you 
know that this was only another sacrifice at the shrine of gentility ; 
it often leads you into expenses that you might otherwise be happily 
free from. Such mock gentility and pretention is never paid for. No 
wonder that we see so much that is “snobby” in our midst, when it 
has such fruitful soil to grow upon. We have known the case of a host 
smiling and hob-nobbing, and talking up and down the table, but a prey 
to secret terrors and anxieties; and the hostess smiling through her. 
agony lest by some unlucky accident it should be discovered that the 
old workhouse lady in the kitchen below was the worthy mother of the 
host above. 

But it is of no use attempting to describe or define the word “ snob,” 
perhaps it cannot be done. We can't say what it is any more than we 
can define “ humbug,’ but we Anow what it is. We may apply the snob 
test to different classes of society—society clerical, society military, 
society political, and society civil—and we shall soor find out the 

uacks. 
’ This article would be incomplete without a few words upon the 
present fashion of education amongst our more respectable classes. The 
young folks are all taught accomplishments. Accomplishments indeed ! 
We have been to the houses of our friends, and Miss Sixteen-year-old 
sits down to the piano and tires out the company with badly played airs 
on an out-of-tune instrument— 

Is it an accomplishment ? 

‘¢ Ay, marry ist 
But to my mind, it is an accomplishment, 
More honoured in the breach than the observance,” 

Of course we know that the fine shape of arm and fingers may be 
shewn off to advantage in that way, and that a showy bracelet must 
then be seen—these are decided advantages which the fair owners would 
not wish to lose. 

The rage for accomplishments is greatly on the increase. French and 


German, with a knowledge of elocution, geometry, algebra, and geo- 


graphy is now supposed to be within the circle of a young lady's 
accomplishments. But what is the use of much of this? The French 
that is often thus acquired would be an unknown language at Paris, 
where we have seen some of these French taught London ladies most 
painfully plucked. Geometry and algebra our girls are not likely to 
want in the days tocome when they shall be mothers and wives. We 
need to teach our daughters to sew and to darn, to make beds and 
puddings, rather than to spend our hard earnings in having them 
taught to drum on the piano, and to crochet. The England of the 
future requires good house wives as did the England of the past. 
Besides this, we have to look in the face of the great fact of political 
economy. Here in England we are greatly over stocked, and thousands 
of our sons and daughters will have to emigrate. The girls will have 
to leave the pianofortes behind. All our great political economists are 
looking to Africa as the future workshop and market for England. The 
best way to civilise the blacks will not be by taking them crotchet 
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patterns. The boarding school ladies will then be at a discount, and 
the well-trained farmer's daughters at a premium, Let us, then, prepare 
our children with a view to the future. Make the girls more what their 
gsrandmothers were. 

Oh! this sham gentility! What seems more out of place than an 
over-refined young lady as a poor tradesman’s daughter? Who is not 
painfully familiar with the shifts and shams of the false gentility of the 
age? ‘The piano is in the room it is true, but perhapsit is only on the 
three years’ hire system. The members of the family may be showily 
dressed, but their pockets may be bare; and even the dressmaker and 
tailor may be vainly pressing for unpaid accounts. Snobbery is now so 
common, it is refreshing to meet with true honest simplicity. In this 
matter the former generation was wiser than this. They sanded their 
floors, and had but little furniture it is true, but they enjoyed life more 
than we. We are too anxious, and live too fast. Reputation has come 
to be of more value than real character. The glitter of the false is more 
admired than the stirling value of the real. It is with the hope that 
we may slightly help to the correction of this that we have penned 
these words on the * Genus Snob.” 

Some persons are snobs everywhere, in all companies, at all times, 
through all their lives. They seem to be especially endowed by nature 
with this capacity. Others of us are snobs only in certain conditions 
and relations of life. But, as we said at starting, we are all snobs 
somewhere, at some point of our character. Do you, my friend, think 
that you have nothing of the snob about you? Let us apply a few tests, 
Could you, when “ full dressed,” sit composedly and comfortably, in a 
public assembly, by the side of an excitable and talkative friend, whose 
toilette is the extreme reverse of fashionable ? Could you, without con- 
fusion, meet a lady friend when carrying a brown paper parcel; or 
wheel your baby in a perambulator through a neighbourhood where you 
are most likely to meet your most fashionable friends? Could you 
uphold a friend (to your own disadvantage), who is slightingly spoken 
of in the Society of those whose good opinion may be of value to you? 
If you are a critic, could you, with your enemy’s book in your hands for 
review, compliment the writer upon the talent displayed in the work ? 
Could you, on Tuesday night, enter into friendly conversation with the 
girl that had rejected you on Monday? Could you be graceful, when 
surprised by your particular friends, in your worst coat? Could you 
invite the friend who merely “ drops in” to dinner, without apologising 
for indifferent fare? Could you acknowledge a “ seedy’? brother, or 
poor relative, to your swell friends, without losing your mental equili- 
brium? Ifyou could do all these things with a good grace, then you 
may be free from snobbishness, But the fact is, that few, if any of us, 
are brave and true all the way round. In short, if we can always tell 
and act the truth, live within our means, and speak well of our detrac- 
tors, we possess true courage. Where we fail, we are snobs! In other 
words, if in the present condition of society we can mix with all kinds 
of men and not be in some direction “a snob,” we are brave men. 
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HENRI HORACE. 


By tHe AvutHor or Rinauurst Common. 
( Concluded. ) 


The two men are now sleeping soundly. The early light now 
rapidly pours into thecell. With the exception of one of the prison war- 
ders who has just looked through the aperture in the door at the two men, 
nothing seems to be stirring; all appears to be buried in silence. 
The summer’s morning has set fully in, the clock has just chimed four. 
The chaplain’s alarum rings in his ears at the same time at he sleeps at 
home some few miles from the prison ; the bugle has just summoned a 
few battalions of men from the barracks; the twelve men have already 
been told off who are to take Henri’s life; and the governor and officials 
are on the stir, Still Henri lays slumbering untrammeled by any 
thoughts of his coming doom. 

The warders have received the order to arouse the condemned pri- 
soner ; and two fierce-looking men come, and after unlocking the door 
and throwing off the bars, fling it carelessly back on its hinges, Lafont 
starts up from his straw bed on hearing the noise and rises suddenly to 
his feet : 

‘* No, no! do not wake him,’’ he said in a hurried tone to one of the 
warders, who was just about to shake Henri by the shoulder. 

‘“ T have my orders; I must wake him,” returned the warder in a petty 
tyrannic tone. 

‘¢ Speak not so harshly,’’ said Lafont. ‘See, take that; though the 
governor would not mind me waking the poor lad, since he permitted 
my remaining two nights with him; but take that,” he continued, 
putting a purse into his hand, “ and leave us awhile, that I may be the 
only one upon whom he shall open his waking eyes.”’ 

Lafont stood gazing at him a few moments when he had uttered 
these words; and then, hearing a stir without, like the approach of 
the officials, and not wanting them to enter until Henri was awakehed, 
he placed his hand gently on his forehead and softly called his name. 
Henri opened his eyes, and looking round the cell a little, he said : 

‘What a beautiful morning, Lafont! I am glad I slept so long, 
and did not wake when all was dark and cold. Did you sleep till 
the light came in?” 

“Yes, Henri; but still my sleep was troublesome to me.”’ 

“Why?” said Henri, his white face lighting with a smile. 

“For your sake, dear boy,” he replied, heaving a long sigh. 

Soon the governor, accompanied by two warders, entered. Lafont 
bowed as he did so. 

‘Henri Horace,” said the governor, which made Lafont’s blood run 
cold, ‘“‘ your time has almost come. Are you ready 2” 

“Tam,” replied Henri, his eyes filling and his face flushing for the 
first time. ‘ But have I time, sir, to wash my face and straighten my 
hair before we go?” 

‘You have half an hour yet,’’ replied the governor, “use it as 
you will. If you desire anything, tell me, and I will get it; a little 
breakfast, perhaps.”’ 
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meh ged 


Th “Not much, sir; just a word,” replied Henri, his eyes filling for 
¥ a! amoment. ‘It is for my dear father, Lafont. Don’t forget me when 
I’m gone. Tell him my story. Say I died for what I did, but it was 

no fault of mine.”’ 


Te “Yes, yes, some breakfast,” urged Lafont. 

ae ’ «No, thank you sir, I care for none; a little wash will freshen 
— a me,”’ replied Henry, looking placidly at the governor. 

Pao i “ Ag you will,” returned the governor, his manner tinged with official 
bat Pee stiffness. 

: eae “Then get you washed, dear boy ; and have a few moments more 
eee to sit. Come quick, the minutes fly,” said Lafont, in a generous tone. 
ane | ie “ All’s well,” replied Henri, commencing to wash, ” Pl not he long,” 
ms Said Lafont, looking at him earnestly, “ Hark, Henri, what was 
ms @ that sound ?” 

at, ‘¢ That, Lafont,” he replied, with a solemn self-possession in his look, 
ARE “is my death signal.” 

ae ‘Ah, dear Henri,” he exclaimed, rising and giving him a last hurried 
4 fh embrace, “ They are here! they come!” 

aot & |. Almost simultaneous with his words, the governor and warders en- 
1 gt. tered for the last time. 

i eas “ Are you ready ?”’ said the governor, in a cold voice. 

av% : i “‘ Yes, sir,” answered Henri, deliber ately, “TY am quite prepared.”’ 

ae AR “Have you aught you wish to say to your companion or us before 
in at you leave the cell?” was the governor's next question. 

He 

| 


“*Come,’’ said the governor in a sharp way, “we must delay no 
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mht longer.’’ 

vat | Lafont was silent. Henri walked towards the door. They all 
mie: turned to leave the cell; but ere the governor and the rest had 
| a stepped outside they heard a voice which caused them all to stand 
han quite still, 

i “ What voice is that ?’’ said Henri, stepping back. 

i an “My son! my son! my son!’’ called the voice, vehemently. “Where 
| ie is my son ?” 

ae “Lafont,” cried Henri, ‘that’s my father’s voice—the steps approach 
ai —it ishe! it is he!” 

Ne | $ a It was but as a flash—a little stir amongst the officials standing about 
ak —and through their midst burst a grey-haired man, He took a quick 
he it fiery glance in at the door of the cell, and then rushing 1 in madly, cried : 
ees hy ‘Henri! Henri! my son! my own dear son!” and clasped him 
nS! tightly round the neck. 





| The governor’s voice broke in at this point again, and pierced like a 
| viper’s sting, as he said : 

“ Come warders, lead him off.” 

“Ha! nay!” shrieked Leon Horace, in a wild voice, as he felt his 
son being withdrawn from him. “ Do not drag him off yet. Speak, 
ae Henri, you must not go!” 
zt . Come, lead him off, ” repeated the governor. 

‘‘No, no, Henri, you must not go away!” s said his father, looking 
eonfusedly about. 

“T must!’ said Henri, “ my time is past even now.” 
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Henri Horace. 


«But you did no wrong. Say, Henri, you did no wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Father,” he answered, looking round, “ these men charge me with 
it: but before God I am not guilty.” 

‘Then you murder an innocent youth !’’ cried his father, in a voice 
which must have gone to the hearts of those who heard him. ‘“ You 
crush hope into the dust ; you take away the stay, the blood, the joy of 
an aged man. A righteous curse rest on your foul deeds!” 

The governor, for one, heeded not what he said, but gave the final 
and peremptory command to the warders to lead Henri away. 

Leon Horace drew his son once more closely to him. What heart 
throbbings, as he clasped him for the last time! But he must part with 
him now. ‘‘ Farewell, my son,” he said, in a faint voice, as a strange 
feeling crept over him. ‘‘ Farewell!” 

Henry saw his father had swooned. All the officials for a few 
moments stood silent as they witnessed the sight. He laid his father 
gently down upon the cell floor, resting his head on Lafont’s knee, and 
his friend Merrywise stood looking on, 

“ Unconscious I leave thee,’ said Henri, rising and walking away 
from him softly. Then he looked upward and clasped his hands 
together, saying in an earnest voice, ‘Oh God, who knowest all things, 
do thou soon remove the curse of war!” 

Henri Horace uttered this, and then passed out of the prison. His 
death-waggon awaited him. Through the sweet summer morning’s air 
he is slowly driven. Not many people are astir. There is no human 
voice near him now to speak a kindly word. His only music is the 
singing birds, mingling their sweet songs with the rustling leaves. The 
morning light, too, that he had not seen for so long, made the music 
sweeter still. 

The wheels roll on; a few more revolutions and the cord will be 
snapped! The wheels roll on: a few more revolutions and he is taken 
from the waggon and placed upon his death plot. ‘The wheels have not 
stopped rolling long, when Henri Horace lay a corpse on the earth, shot 
through the heart! 

ep * % So 

Mr. Merrywise and Lafont removed Leon Horace from the prison, weak 
and insensible, to an adjacent cottage, where they occupied a long time 
in reviving him. The shades of night were drawing on when he re- 
covered. At dark the three men left the cottage, Lafont carrying a 
lamp, to visit Henri’s grave, to which he had been pitilessly consigned 
but afew hours before. The three mourners stood round the spot, 
deeply moved. For a few moments not a sound could be heard but the 
heavy sighs of Horace as he looked on the cold clay. As the three 
mourners stood silent for a while, they could not express their sorrowful 
feelings by anything but piercing inward sighs. In a short time 
feelings of submission began to solace and subdue them—as it invariably 
does after great mental torture. 

The friends soon separated in the quiet summer night, at the close of 
a painful event; sorrow still gnawing at the heart of Horace, which 
My. Merrywise had already commenced to appease as they sped along 
on their journey home. 

THE END. 
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MACCARONI Soup.—Slice and fry, 
in one ounce of butter, two onions, 
one turnip, and a small head of 
celery ; put them into the liquor that 
any fresh meat has been boiled in, 
about two quarts, and boil rather 
fast for an hour and a half, then 
strain; put the soup again into a 
saucepan with five ounces of macca- 
roni and simmer for an hour, stirring 
often; grate two ounces of any kind 
of cheese, mix with it a mustard- 
spoonful of mustard and stir it into 
the soup; simmer half an hour longer, 
till the maccaroni is quite tender, but 
not broken; then serve. Cost, 7d. 


MIXED VEGETABLES Soup.—Three 
leeks, one small head of celery, two 
medium sized carrots, one medium 
sized turnip, one small parsnip, and 
one large apple, clean and cut up 
these vegetables, and put them into a 
saucepan, with three pints of water, 
a small teaspoonful of salt and the 


HOMELY RECEIPTS. 








same of moist sugar. Boil up, skim, 
and then simmer for two hours; then 
tub the whole through a fine hair 
sieve with a wooden spoon. Put the 
soup again into a saucepan, stir in 
half a pint of milk, boil up; then 
serve, Cost, 8d. 


FRIED SoLEs,—Rub a slice of bread 
to fine crumbs, put them in the oven 
to become quite dry, then roll them to 
a fine dust with the rolling pine Wash 
and wipe the soles, Beat an egg, dip 
the soles into the egg on both sides, 
and then into the crumbs. Put half a 
pound of dripping into the frying 
pan, and when it boils put in the 
soles, the skin side next the pan, and 
fry at a distance till nicely browned, 
then turn them and fry the other 
side: about seven minutes for each 
side for mediwm sized soles. Drain 
them on a sieve before the fire for two 
or three minutes, then send them to 
table. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


We thank our Contributors for the kindly help ren- 
dered. All MSS. will be carefully read and (if desired) 
returned, or printed if found suitable. 


_ The best Paper on ‘‘ Mechanism and Inventions,”’ by 
Youths to be written on one side of the paper; will receive 
a Prize to the value of 5s., and will be published. 


We thank our Readers for helping to make AFTER 
WORK known. Will each of our friends get a new 


Subscriber for the new year. 


The new volume is hand- 


somely bound and will make a nice present. 
















1882 will commence with Serial Stories, ‘‘ Mark Hardy, 
the Fisherman ; or, Annals of Halton.” ‘‘ Christmas Eve ; 
how an old Man spent it.’”’ ‘*‘The Cuckoo; a Story from 
Holland.” ‘‘Trix and Gertie; or, Strange but True,”’ 
(with Illustrations.) ‘‘ Rambles among Antiquities and 
Monuments.” ‘‘ Egypt's Ten Plagues.” Nice Stories for 
the Little Ones. ‘‘ Mechanism and Inventions,’’ Sketches 
for the Hardworking. Talks with the Boys about 
Yachts, &c. Visits to Remarkable Places. The Mother’s 
Page on Domestic Matters. Practical Papers on Prac- 
— —- Cheap Cookery. Things Worth Knowing, 

c., &e. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
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APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 





In 18mo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with red edges, price 1s. 6d. ; also in Freng} 
morocco 3s., and in calf or Turkey morocco 4s, 6d. ~ 7 


MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 


A POCKET MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYER, 
With Meditations on Selected Passages of Scripture, Occasional Hymns for each Day, and 


Prayers for Special Occasions. 
Being AIDS TO DEVOTION, by the following Clergymen :— 


Right Rev. Bishop PERRY, Rev. Canon BELL, Rev. Canon MONEY, 

Right Rev. Bishop RYAN, Rev. Prebendary CADMAN, Rev. Canon J. WELSTEA) 
Very Rev. the Dean of RIPON, Rev. Canon CLAYTON, POWELL, 

Ven. Archdeacon PREST, Rev. E. K. ELLIOTT, Rev. J. RICHARDSON, 

Rev. R. ALLEN, Rev. Canon HOLMES, And the EDITOR. 








(Edited by the Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, Hon. Canon of Winchester and Rector of Barcombe.) 
The object of this Manual is to furnish aid to private devotion in such a form that it may be carried in tie 
pocket and made availabie in those intervals of leisure which are interposed here and there in the busiest life, 
“‘It isnot easy to speak too highly of this admirable manual. . . Canon Garbett and his colleagues 
deserve hearty thanks from the Christian public.’’—Record. 
‘* A most valuable manual of private prayer.’’—Rock. 
** Admirably suited for the purpose.’’—City Press. 








LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULCIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything 
a injurious to a tender Babe.) ) 
old in stamped boxes at 1s. l¢d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
full Directions. ‘ ¢, Cowes, I.W. 


J | ize Boxe - 9d. (35 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, ~ emane. ren gs ecg ieee Gbcs 
West Cowes, I.W. - the quantity of the small boxes. 
Read Fennines’ Every Moruer’s Book, which contains valuable Read Fennincs’ Everyeopy’s Docror. 
hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. 
Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Frennryas, West Cowes, I.W. 





COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 


LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at Is., 14d. and 2s, 94d., 
bd with directions, Sent post free for 15 
3 stamps. Direct ALFRED FENNINGS, West 


EASY TEETHING. 
aL ZALVS 











Possessing: all the properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


' Brown & Polsons Corn Flour 


Has become necessary for the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family ‘Table. 


—_—— ae eee 


Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


rown & Polsons’ Corn Flour 


Has Twenty Years’ world-wide reputation. 








Just published, neatly bound in cloth, red edges, 
price ls. post free. 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES. 


Five short Addresses delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 1880, by Rev. GORDON CAL'FHROP. 


Contents.—The object of Worship—The Precious 
Deposit—One Privilege of those who love God— 
The Great Transition—The Vision of God. 


‘‘Tt is to be hoped the little volume thus given to 
the publie may have a wide circulation . . addresses 
such as these are well calculated to remove uncer- 

ainty from the minds of any who may be in doubt 
on the great questions of Christian truth.?—Pudblic 
Opinion. 
London: Exuior Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row, F.C. 


EIGHT. PRIZE MEDALS 
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END fora complete Admiral Fitzroy’s Barometer, 
for One Guinea, size 3ft. 6in. long, by 7in. wide. 
Equal to those sold at £5 5s., of Thos. Smith, 
15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Price List free, giving full directions for use, Press 
Notices, and Testimonials. 


pemoval of the Rev. H. J. SILVERTON 


FROM NOTTINGHAM TO LONDON, 


EV. E. J. SELVERTON has now removed 

from Nottingham. His new address is 
368, Richmond Road, Hackney, London, E., 
Mr, Silverton sees parties daily from 10 to 1, 
free of charge, or will send his Book of Health 
and Treatise on Diseases of the Ears and Eyes 
‘ree to suffers from these complaints. Note 
the address.— Mona House, 268, Richmond 
poad, Hackney, London, E. 


---- ge — = 





PEATHERS or DOWN CUSHIONS to be given 
away. 5lbs. of Feathers, or one Down Sofa 
Cushion are sent gratis with all Lincolnshire 
Feather Beds or Down Quilts ordered of T, Smith, 
15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Beds complete at ls. per 1b. Best Down Quilt, Is. 
per square foot. Specimens shown. Send for 
Price List. 





Grand Re-Issue of Grorck CrurksHani’s Great Painting. 


“THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS.” 


‘XHIBITED to Her Masesty THE QuEEN, by command, at Windsor Castle, and now the property of the 
i nation.—Mr. Thos. Smith, 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, so well known to our readers, 
nas made arrangements to offer Real Steel Engravings of this great work, size 47in. long by 30 in. wide, at 
10s, 6d, each, being one-half the price ever before offered to the public. Pamphlet free. Agents wanted. 


THE 


Willcox & Gibbs 
“ Automatic ” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect,—in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of 
Working, Usefulness, Durability. 





a 











Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial at Home 
Lists Post Free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., London ; 


0, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 32, New 
Road, Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 
Certified Agents in all Towns. 





BSTABLIGHED 183 6. 
BY THE USE OF WHICH 


During more than Forty Years. 
MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected ; numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. 


ave numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
NEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are sufficient to prove the 


Rteat value of this most useful Family Medicine, it bein a 
other fluids of the human b aay. y ’ g A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD an 
Sold in boxes, price 73d., 1s, 14d,, and 2s. 94. by G. WHEtpron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, and 


38 aot and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not sel tried these splendid preparations 
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GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Saucein the World. Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best inthe World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


he Best, Cheapest, & mostagreeable Tonic yetintrodued, Bottles, 1s., 1s. 1}d., 2s. & 28. 3d..each. 
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ba GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
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z ' ag from cheap materials) resembling the ‘‘ DOME” 
& géeed in Shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
# | - times offered because they afford a LARGER PROFIT. 
ue #| THERE IS ONLY ONE DOMEBLACK LEAD 
i La AY BS OSTA SS a and it is _fnanntactitned ONLY By E. JAMES 5. 
Sh a NS. urchasers should see that the wo 
AMES & SONS mea “JAMES” and our Trade Mark *‘‘DOME”’ ap- 
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ef Makes Delicious Custards without Eggs, and at Half the Price. In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates,Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. & ls. Bottles, 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes Rich and Delicious Blanc-Mange in a Few Minutes. In Boxes 6d. & ls, each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity !! and Unsurpassed Flavour. 6d., 1s, & 28. Bottles. 


GOODALL'S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer in the World for3d. In Packets 3d. & 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Sixpenny Tin as far as 
lachuieadtidnaatin In id. Packets ; 6d. and ls, Tins. 
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3 GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
ITH yay | WHEN YOU 
| Reckitt’ s Paris Blue 


Be aon sey ge om 


see that you get it! 


As bad qualities are often substituted. The genuine is used by the Laundresses of 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
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Pa | pear on every block. No other is genuine. 
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THE VOLUME OF AFTER WORK for 1880, may still be had 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIg, 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 
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Hie “ ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 2’ LUNG HEALERS 
) «=—«  FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, © (7c ,mz’ cee 
ii, jas] 3 COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
7) ildr ‘utti j i ae 4 : &e. 
An 5 For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. by Sold in Boxes, at Is., 14d. and 2s, 94, 
Bi: gy (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything be with directions, Sent post free for 15 
r:. cand injurious to a tender Babe.) ; ‘i stamps, Direct ALFRED FENNINGS, West 
Hy Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with a Cowes, ?.W. 
Bie = full Directions. The largest size Boxes, 28. 9d. (35 
a i: <q] Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, q stamps, post free), contain three times 
eV al West Cowes, I.W. * the quantity of the small boxes. 
€ Fail Read Frennineos’ Every Moruer’s Boor, which contains valuable Read Frenninocs’ Everysopy’s Doctor, 
eh hints on HMeeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A, 
i Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Frennines, West Cowes, I.W. 
be 
ie BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 
es is now used by all respectable families 
v i for making delicious Custards and 


g Blancmanges, most agreeable to eat 
: 4 with Puddings, Pies and Stewed Fruits 
panes PUDDINGS, CAKES, AND. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 

- WHOLESOME: BREAD. meee id. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and Is. tins. 


9@@ (THE ORIGINAL & ONLY DISINFEGTING 
| 8 SOAP) In our hands it has proved 
Unrivalled for the Complexion. a Se e in Skin 


—Lanect. 
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ae ‘“‘Itis the only true Antiseptic . a il 

Be i Soap Sl ceteeae” Medical 5 ae Refuse Spurious imitations, 
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IT IS NOT A NOVELTY, FOR THE PUBLIC HAVE USED IT FOR 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
ae , To be had ofall Chemists 
Propt fetors . * W., V, WRIGH T & U0. Pestemice. and Madirina 


SO uth Wa rk, Vendors, &¢., throughout 


the civilised world. 
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a The Speciality of Horniman’s 

RF Tea (in Packets), is great | 
paa strength, delicious flavour, 
eT and real cheapness. 
ea SOLD BY CHEMISTS, EVERYWHERE. 
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143 HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E. 


WHEELER'S 


CELEBRATED ANISEED COUGH AND LUNG PILIS, 
First Introduced to the Public in the Year 1821. 


Kor Asthmatic and Consumptive Coughs, Wheezing, Oppression of the Chest, arising from 
Phlegm, Shortness of Breath, Influenza, and all Bronchial A ffections. During the last sixty years 
many thousands of persons in immediate vicinity of Hackney Road have experienced wonderful 
yenefits from these truly excellent Pills; and without advertising, simply by the recommendation 
f one friend to another, their fame has spread to many parts of the land, and justly! for the 
proprietor has received a mass of testimony to their efficacy, especially from persons who had 
nitherto a habitually troubled with a dry, harsh winter cough. A few unsolicited testimouials 
ie appended ;— 








: 50, Goldington Terrace, Somers Town, 3rd December, 1856. 

Mrs. Trevors will thank Mr. Wheeler to send her by her son another 2s. 9d. box of Aniseed Cough Pills. 
she has found much benefit from them. For the last eight winters her cough has been so bad as frequently to 
prevent her lying down in bed. Two pills at bedtime now give her a good night’s rest- 

Brownsea Island, Poole, Dorset, 15th Oct., 1879. 
Sir,— Would you please send me a family box (2s. 9d.) of yourinvaluable Aniseed Cough and Lung Pills, 


iI find them do great good. I have enclosed stamps; please send by post to Mrs. Spacksman, Brownsea 
(sland, Poole, Dorset. 


On March 9th, 1870, a lady of title, distinguished alke for her piety and charity, wrote :—Please send me 


{2 more a of your Aniseed Cough Pills ; the last are all used, except about a dozen Pills, and they have 
lone Wonders. 


Hach 1s, 13d. box contains 50 pills ; each 2s, 9d. box contains 150 pills; and will be forwarded 


‘oany address post-paid, on receipt of 14 penny stamps for the small size, and 33 penny stamps 
or the 2s. 9d. box. Prepared only by 


CHRISTOPHER WHEELER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 143, Hackney Road, London, E. 


PuEASE Notr.—A box containing 50 pills, post free for 14 penny stamps; a box containing 
')0 pills post free for 33 penny stamps, 


Willcox & Gibbe 
“Automatic” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 








_ The very highest Excellence in every respect,—in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of 
Working, Usefulness, Durability. 





Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial at Home. 
Lists Post Free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Cheapside, and. 135, Regent Street, W., London. 


10, Cross Street, Manchester ; 115, Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 02, New 
Road, Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 
Certified Agents in all Towns. 
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* BROOK’S ‘SIX-CORD ° VERY CAREFULLY MADE ae BROOK'S PATENT 
SOFT COTTON np . | 
=4 HAND & MACHINE SEWING, | GLACE THREAO | 


ie ~ REW SHOULDER REEL. White, Black 6 ot Co Colours NEW SHOULDER REEL. 
6») RY. aA =~ —_ al 


q WHEN YOU 
- ASK FOR 


i | Reckitt’s Paris Blue} 


i See that you get it! 


thik As bad qualities are often substituted. The genuine is used by the Laundresses of 


| THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 
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